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Ir was, I confess, very late, and only in dearth of other read- 
ing, that I took up the last, and, if popularity and circulation are 
the tests, the most successful, of all the “ Utopias.” Iam little 
attracted by compositions of this class, either as fictions or as 
speculations. As fictions they seem to me inevitably insipid, 
whatever the talents of the author, since they deal with characters 
which are preterhuman. Speculation can no longer interest 
when it loses hold of reality and probability, and when, if you 
are so matter-of-fact as to attempt criticism, the hypothesis or 
project slips away into the inane. 

An historical interest and a social importance of a certain 
kind these visions have. They are apt, like the rainbow in the 
spray of Niagara, to mark a cataract in the stream of history. 
That of More, from which the general name is taken, and that of 
Rabelais, marked the fall of the stream from the middle ages into 
modern times. Plato’s “Republic” marked the catastrophe of 
Greek republicanism, though it is not a mere “ Utopia” but a 
great treatise on morality, and even as a political speculation not 
wholly beyond the pale of what a Greek citizen might have re- 
garded as practical reform, since it is in its main features an 
idealization of Sparta. Langland’s vision of reform heralded 
the outbreak of Lollardism and the insurrection of the serfs. 
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The fancies of Rousseau and Bernardin de St. Pierre heralded 
the Revolution. Rousseau’s reveries, be it observed, not only 
failed of realization, but gave hardly any sign of that which 
was really coming. ‘The Jacobins canted in his phrase, but they 
returned to the state of nature only in personal filthiness, in 
brutality of manners, and in guillotining Lavoisier, because the 
Republic had no need of chemists. 

There is a general feeling abroad that the stream is drawing 
near a cataract now, and there are apparent grounds for the sur- 
mise. There is everywhere in the social frame an outward un- 
rest, which as usual is the sign of fundamental change within. 
Old creeds have given way. The masses, the artisans especially, 
have ceased to believe that the existing order of society, with its 
grades of rank and wealth, is a divine ordinance against which 
it is vain to rebel. They have ceased to believe in a future state, 
the compensation of those whose lot is hard here. Convinced 
that this world is all, and that there is nothing more to come, they 
want at once to grasp their share of enjoyment. The labor jour- 
nals are full of this thought. Social science, if it is to take the 
place of religion as a conservative force, has not yet developed 
itself or taken firm hold of the popular mind. The rivalry of 
factions and demagogues has almost everywhere introduced uni- 
versal suffrage. The poorer classes are freshly possessed of 
political power, and have conceived boundless notions of the 
changes which, by exercising it, they may make in their own 
favor. They are just in that twilight of education in which 
chimeras stalk. This concurrence of social and economical with 
political and religious revolution has always been fraught with 
danger. The governing classes, unnerved by skepticism, have 
lost faith in the order which they represent, and are inclined to 
precipitate abdication. Many members of them—partly from 
philanthropy, partly from vanity, partly perhaps from fear—are 
playing the demagogue and, as they did in France, dallying with 
revolution. The ostentation of wealth has stimulated to a dan- 
gerous pitch envy, which has always been one of the most pow- 
erful elements of revolution. This is not the place to cast the 
horoscope of society. We may, after all, be exaggerating the 


gravity of the crisis, The first of May passed without bringing 
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forth anything more portentous than an epidemic of strikes, 
which, though very disastrous, as they sharpen and embitter class 
antagonisms, are not in themselves attempts to subvert society. 
Sir Charles Dilke, after surveying all the democracies, says that 
the only country on which revolutionary socialism has taken hold 
is England. German socialism, of which we hear so much, ap- 
pears to be largely impatience of taxation and conscription. 
Much is called socialism and taken as ominous of revolution 
which is merely the extension of the action of government, wisely 
or unwisely, over new portions of its present field, and perhaps 
does not deserve the dreaded name so much as our familiar Sun- 
day law. The crash, if it come, may not be universal; things 
may not everywhere take the same course. Wealth in some 
countries, when seriously alarmed, may convert itself into military 
power, of which the artisans have little, and may turn the scale 
in its own favor. Though social science is as yet undeveloped, 
intelligence has more organs and an increasing hold. The present 
may after all glide more calmly than we think into the future. 
Still there is a crisis. We have had the Parisian Commune, the 
Spanish Jntransigentes, nihilism, anarchism. It is not a time 
for playing with wild-fire. Though Rousseau’s scheme of 
regeneration by a return to nature came to nothing, his denun- 
ciations of society, told with a vengeance, and sent thousands 
to the guillotine. 

The writer of an “ Utopia,” however, in trying to make his 


fancy plausible and pleasing, is naturally tempted to exaggerate 
the evils of the existing state of things. “ Looking Backward” 
opens with a very vivid and telling picture of society as it is: 


“‘By way of attempting to give the reader some general impression of 
the way people lived together in those days, and especially of the relations 
of the rich and poor to one another, perhaps I cannot do better than to 
compare society as it then was to a prodigious coach, which the masses of 
humanity were harnessed to and dragged toilsomely along a very hilly and 
sandy road. The driver was hungry, and permitted no lagging, though 
the pace was necessarily very slow. Despite the difficulty of drawing the 
couch at all along so hard a road, the top was covered with passengers, who 
never got down, even at thesteepestascent. These seats were very breezy 
and comfortable. Well up out of the dust, their occupants could enjoy the 
scenery at their leisure, or critically discuss the merits of the straining 
team. Naturally such places were in great demand, and the competition 
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for them was _ keen, every one seeking as the first end in life to secure a 
seat on the coach for himself and to leave it to his child after him. By the 
rule of the coach a man could leave his seat to whom he wished, but on the 
other hand there were many accidents by which it might at any time be 
wholly lost. For all that they were so easy, the seats were very insecure, 
and at every sudden jolt of the coach persons were slipping out of them 
and falling to the ground, where they were instantly compelled to take hold 
of the rope and help to drag the coach on which they had before ridden so 
pleasantly. It was naturally regarded as aterrible misfortune to lose one’s 
seat, and the apprehension that this might happen to them or their friends 
was a constant cloud upon the happiness of those who rode.” 


And what are the feelings of the passengers toward the hap- 
less toilers who drag the coach? Have they no compassion for 
the sufferings of the fellow beings from whom fortune only has 
distinguished them? 


‘*Oh, yes; commiseration was frequently expressed by those who rode 
for those who had to pull the coach, especially when the vehicle came to a 
bad place in the road, as it was constantly doing, or to a particularly steep 
hill, At such times the desperate straining of the team, their agonized 
leaping and plunging under the pitiless lashing of hunger, the many who 
fainted at the rope and were trampled in the mire, made a very distressing 
spectacle, which often called forth highly creditable displays of feeling on 
the top of the coach. At such times the passengers would call down en- 
couragingly to the toilersat the rope, exhorting them to patience, and hold- 
ing out hopes of possible compensation in another world for the hardness of 
their lot, while others contributed to buy salves and liniments for the 
crippled and injured. It was agreed that it was agreat pity that the coach 
should be so hard to pull, and there was a sense of general relief when the 
specially bad piece of road was gotten over. This relief was not, indeed, 
wholly on account of the team, for there was always some danger at these 


” 


bad places of a general overturn in which all would lose their seats. 
D> 


These picturesque passages, we have no doubt, will sink deep 


into the hearts of many who will pay little attention to the 
speculative plans of reconstruction which follow. For one reader 
of “Progress and Poverty” who was at the pains to follow the 
economical reasoning, there were probably thousands who drank 
in the invectives against wealth and the suggestions of confisca- 
tion. But is the description here given true or anything like the 
truth? Are the masses toiling like the horses of a coach, not for 
their benefit, but merely for that of the passengers whom they 
9 


draw Are they not toiling to make their own bread, and to 


produce by their joint labor the things necessary for their com- 
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mon subsistence ? As to the vast majority of them can it be said 
that they are leaping and plunging in agony under the pitiless 
lash of hunger, fainting at the rope and trampled in the mire ? 
Are they not with their families living in tolerable comfort, with 
bread enough and not without enjoyment? Has it not been 
proved beyond doubt that their wages have risen greatly and are 
still rising ? Have not the working classes, unlike the horses, 
votes? Is there really any such sharp division as is here as- 
sumed to exist between labor and wealth ? Are not many who 
have more or less of wealth and who could have seats on the top 
of any social coach, laborers and producers of the most effective 
kind ? Can so good a writer be the dupe of the fallacy that only 
those who work with the hands labor? What is the amount of 
the hereditary property held by idlers in such a country as the 
United States, compared with that of the general wealth ? Do 
the holders even of that property really add by their existence to 
the strain on the workers as the passengers by their presence add 
to the strain on the horses? Supposing they and their riches 
were annihilated, would the workers feel any relief? Would 
they not rather lose a fund upon which they draw to some ex- 
tent at need? The hereditary wealth which is here taken to be 
the monster iniquity and evil, what is it but the savings of past 
generations ? Had those who made it spent it, instead of leay- 
ing it to their children, should we be better off ? Then, as to 
the feelings of the rich toward the poor: can a Bostonian, as 
this writer is, look round his own city and fail to see that heart- 


less indifference has its seat only in the souls of a few sybarites, 
and that philanthropy and charity are the rule ? 


Utopists and communists are set at work by the belief that 
equal justice is the natural law of the world, and that nothing 
keeps us out of it but the barrier of artificial arrangements set 
up by the power, and in the interest, of a class. Break down 
that barrier by revolutionary legislation, and the kingdom of 
equal justice, they think, will come. Would that it were so! 
Who would be so selfish and so ignorant of the deepest source 
of happiness as not to vote for the change, whatever his wealth 
or his place on the social coach might be? Unhappily, neither 
equal justice nor perfection of any kind is the law of the world, 
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as the world is at present, toward whatever goal we may be 
moving. Health, strength, beauty, intellect, offspring, length 
of days, are distributed with no more regard for justice than 
are the powers of making and saving wealth. One man is born 
in an age of barbarism, another in an age of civilization; one 
man in the time of the thirty years’ war or the reign of 
terror, another in an era of peace and comparative happiness. 
No justice can be done to the myriads who have suffered and 
died. Equal justice is far indeed from being the law of the 
animal kingdom. Why is one animal the beast of prey, another 
the victim ? Why does an elephant live for two centuries and 
an ephemeral insect for a few hours? If you come to that, why 
should one sentient creature be a worm and another a man? 
In earth and skies, in the whole universe, so far as our ken 
reaches, imperfection reigns. The man who in “ Looking Back- 
ward” wakes from a magnetic slumber to find the lots of all 
men made just and equal, might almost as well have awakened 
to find all human frames made perfect, disease and accident ban- 
ished, the animals all in a state like that of Eden, the Arctic re- 
gions bearing harvests, Sahara moistened with fertilizing rain, 
the moon provided with an atmosphere, and the solar system, 
which at present is so full of gaps and wrecks, symmetri- 
cally completed. All this is no bar to the rational effort by which 
society is gradually improved. But it shuts out the hope of sud- 
den transformation. Society, like the bodily frame, is an im- 
perfect organism; you may help its growth, but you cannot 
transform it. To revolutionary violence the author of “ Look- 
ing Backward” is wholly averse. He uses only the magic 
wand. 

With private property, with which it is the dream of Uto- 
pian writers to do away, go, as everybody knows, many evils; 
among others that of inordinate accumulation, an instance of 
which the other day startled New York; while, on the other hand, 
it is hard to see how without private property we could have the 
home and all that it enshrines. But let the evils be what they 
may, no other motive power of production, at least of any pro- 
duction beyond that necessary to stay hunger, except the desire 
of property, is at present known. A score or more of experi- 
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ments in communism have been made upon this continent by 
visionaries of different kinds, from the founders of Brook Farm 
to those of the On¢ida Community and the Shakers. They have 
failed utterly, except in the one or two cases where the rule of 
celibacy has been enforced, and the members, having no wives 
or children to maintain, and being themselves of a specially in- 
dustrious and frugal class, have made enough and more than 
enough for their own support. Barrack life, without the home, 
has also been a condition of success. The Oneida Community, 
the most prosperous of all, had moreover a dictator. So it is 
with regard to competition, that other social fiend of this and 
all Utopians. Nobody will deny that competition has its ugly 
side. But no other way at present is known to us of sustaining 
the progress of industry and securing the best and cheapest prod- 
ucts. It is surely a stretch of pessimistic fancy to describe the 
industrial world under the competitive system as a horde of wild 
beasts rending each other, or as a Black Hole of Calcutta, “ with 
its press of maddened men tearing and trampling one another in 
the struggle to win a place at the breathing holes.” It is surely 
going beyond the mark to say that all producers are “ praying 
by night and working by day for the frustration of each other’s 
enterprises,” and that they are as much bent on spoiling their 
neighbors’ crops as on saving their own. Do two tailors or 
grocers, even when their stores are in the same block, rend each 
other when they meet? Is there not rather a certain fellowship 
between members of the same trade? Does not each think a 
good deal more, both in his prayers and in his practical transac- 
tions, of doing well himself than of preventing the other from 
doing well? After all, there is more co-operation than competi- 
tion in the industrial world as it now exists. Analyze the com- 
position of any article, taking into account the implements or 
means by which it has been produced, and you will find that to 
produce it myriads have co-operated in all parts of the world, yet 
have not competed with one another. The world would have 
one harvest if the protectionists would let us alone. 

As a normal picture of our present civilization, the table of 
contents of a newspaper is presented to us. It is a mere cat- 


alogue of calamities and horrors—wars, burglaries, strikes, fail- 
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ures in business, cornerings, boodlings, murders, suicides, em- 
bezzlements, and cases of cruelty, lunacy, or destitution. No 
doubt a real table of contents would give a picture, though not 


so terrible and heartrending as this, yet rich in catastrophes. 


But it is forgotten that the catastrophes or the exceptional events 
alone are recorded by newspapers, especially in the tables of con- 
tents, which are intended to catch the eye. No newspaper gives 
us a picture of the ordinary course of life. No newspaper speaks 
of the countries which are enjoying secure peace, of the people 
who are making a fair livelihood by honest industry, of the 
families which are living in comfort and the enjoyment of affec- 
tion. Buyers would hardly be found for a sheet which should 
tell you by way of news that bread was being regularly delivered 
by the baker and that the milkman was going his round. 

Centuries unnumbered, according to recent paleontologists, 
human society has taken in climbing to what is here described 
as the level of a vast den of wild beasts or a Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. Yet in one century or a little more it is to become a 
paradise on earth. So the writer of “Looking Backward” 
dreams; and to show that he does not regard this as a mere 
dream, he cites historical precedents of changes which he thinks 
equally miraculous—the sudden and unexpected success, as it 
appears to him to have been, of the American revolution, of 
German and Italian unification, of the agitation against slavery. 
In two of these cases at least, those of German and Italian unity, 
the wonder was not that the event came at last, but that it was 
delayed so long. In no one of the cases, surely, is anything like 
a precedent to be found. 

In a century or a little more, if we are to accept the statement 
of Dr. Leete, the showman of the new heavens and new earth in 
“Looking Backward,” society has undergone not only a radical 
change but a complete transformation, Boston, of course, leading 
the way, as Paris leads in the regeneration proclaimed by Comte, 
and all the most civilized communities foilowing in her train. 
Society has become entirely industrial, war being completely 
eliminated. No fear is entertained lest when the civilized 
world has been turned into a vast factory of defenseless wealth, 
the uncivilized world may be tempted to loot it. 
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The state has become the sole capitalist and the universal 
employer. How did all the capita! pass from the hands of indi- 
viduals or private companies into those of the state? Was it 
by a voluntary and universal surrender? Were all the capital- 
ists and all the stockholders suddenly convinced of the blessings 
of self-spoliation? Or did the government by a sweeping act of 
confiscation seize all the capital? In that case, was there not a 
desperate struggle? Was not the entrance into Paradise effected 
through a civil war? The seer was in his magnetic trance when 
the transfer took place, and he has not the curiosity to ask Dr. 
Leete how it was effected. For us, therefore, the problem re- 
mains unsolved. 

The inducement to the change, we are told, was a sense of 
the economic advantages produced by the aggregation of in- 
dustries under co-operative syndicates and trusts, which suggested 
that by a complete unification of all industries under the state 
unmeasured benefits might be obtained. But these corporations, 
syndicates, and trusts, on however large a scale they may be, are 
still managed each of them by a set of persons devoted to that 
particular business, and they depend for their success on per- 
sonal aptitude and experience. Between such aggregations and 
a unification of all the industries in the lands of a government 
there is a gulf, and we do not see how the gulf is to be passed. 
The tendency of industry appears, it is true, to be toward large 
establishments, the advantages of which over a multitude of petty 
and starveling stores, both as regards those engaged in the trade 
and the consumer, are obvious. But the large establishments 
are still special, and the advantages of combining Mr. Stewart’s 
drygoods establishment with Mr. Carnegie’s iron works are not 
obvious at all. 

To the objection that the work of managing all the industries 
of a country and its foreign commerce (for foreign commerce 
there is still to be) would be difficult for any government, the 
simple and satisfactory answer is that in Utopia there could be 
no difficulty at all. The government of a purely industrial com- 
monwealth is of course itself industrial. It consists of veterans 
of labor chosen on account of their merit as workers, the identity 


of which with administrative capacity and power of command, as 
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it is not likely to be tested, may be assumed without fear of dis- 


proof. To banish any misgivings which we might have as to the 


practicability of such a government, the seer points to the part 
taken by alumni in the government of universities—surely as 
subtle an analogy as the acutest intelligence ever discerned. 

The new organization of labor has been followed by such a 
flood of wealth that everybody lives, not only in plenty, but in 
luxury and refinement before unknown. Everybody is able to 
give up work at forty-five and pass the rest of his days in ease 
and enjoyment. “No man any more has any care for to-mor- 
row, either for himself or his children, for the nation guarantees 
the nurture, education, and comfortable maintenance of every 
citizen from the cradle to the grave.” All the world dresses for 
dinner, dines well, and has wine and cigars after dinner. Under 
all this lurks, it is to be feared, the same fallacy which under- 
lies the theory of Mr. Henry George, who fancies that an in- 
crease of population, being an increase of the number of labor- 
ers, will necessarily augment production, and consequently that 
the fears of Malthus and all who dread over-population are base- 
less. It is assumed that everything is produced by labor. Labor 
only produces the form or directs the natural forces. The mate- 
rial is produced by Nature, and she will not supply more than a 
given quantity within a given area and under given conditions. 
Even in Massachusetts, therefore, which is supposed to be the 
primal scene of human regeneration, the people, however skilled 
their labor, and however Utopian their industrial organization 
might be, unless their number were limited or their territory en- 
larged, would starve. 

This is a serious question for a state which guarantees to 
every one nurture, education, and comfortable maintenance. 
As the guarantee extends to the citizen’s wife and child as well 
as to himself, and they are made independent of his labor, the 
last restraint of providence on marriage and giving birth to chil- 
dren would be removed. The people would then probably mul- 
tiply at a rate which would leave Irish or French-Canadian phi- 
loprogenitiveness behind, and without remedial action a vast 
scene of squalid misery would ensue. 

There is no more private property. In its place comes a sense 
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of public duty urging each man to labor. Of the sufficient 
strength of this we are positively assured, notwithstanding the 
result of all the experiments hitherto tried. Reality peeps out 
when we are told that those who refuse to work will be put into 
confinement on bread and water—something like a reversion, is it 
not, to the coach and horses, with the “lash of hunger”? The 
stimulus of duty to the man’s family will exist no more, since 
the maintenance of his wife and children will be taken off his 
hands by the state. For the lower natures, though not for the 
higher, there will be emulation, which, it is taken for granted, 
will act on them with undiminished effect when all the substan- 
tial prizes with which success in the contest for distinction is 
now attended have been removed. An appeal is also made to 
a qguasi-military sense of honor, and the community is organized 
as an army, with military titles, apparently for that purpose. 
But it has been shown, in answer to other theorists who have 
pointed to military honor as a substitute for the ordinary mo- 
tives to industry, that military duty is enforced by a code of ex- 
ceptional severity. 

All are to be paid alike, on the principle that so long as you 
do your best your deserts are the same as those of others, 
though your power may not be so great as theirs. Your deserts 
in the eye of Heaven, no doubt, are the same if you do your 
best, and Heaven, as we believe, has the means of ascertaining 
that your best is being done. But if it is asked what means a 
board of industrial veterans, or their lieutenants, supposing 
them to be ever so excellent craftsmen themselves, have of as- 
certaining that every man is doing his best, the answer, we sus- 
pect, must be that in Utopia such questions are not to be raised. 
In the present evil world most men do their best, or something 
like their best, because they have to make their own living and 
that of their wives and children. Some men, under the volun- 
tary and competitive system, put forth those extraordinary efforts 


which make the world move on. But the state, though it might 
] 


command the daily amount of labor by threat of solitary con- 
finement on bread-and-water, could not command improvement 
or invention. Invention, it seems to us, would be little encour- 
aged under the Utopian régime, since no man is to be allowed to 
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shirk labor on pretense of being a student—a regulation which 
might have borne hard on Archimedes, Newton, or even Watts. 
Newton could have given the state no assurance that his time 
was being well employed till his discovery had been made. 
Money has been discarded as “the root of all evil,” though 
the Gospel denunciation, we venture to think, is leveled against 
covetousness, not against the use of coin as a circulating medium, 
which, on the contrary, Christ seems to have recognized on more 
than one occasion. The place of money is taken by credit cards, 
entitling the bearer, by virtue of his mere humanity, toa share of 
the national produce. Wages are a thing of the past. The cer- 
tificates are to be presented at the government store, for govern- 
ment is the universal store-keeper as well the universal employer 
of labor. Money, it is said, may have been fraudulently or im- 
properly obtained, but with labor certificates this cannot be the 
case. We hardly see how a government store-keeper at New 
Orleans is to tell that the certificate was not fraudulently ob- 
tained at Boston. Perhaps it is tacitly assumed in this, as it 
seems to be in other communistic schemes, that the members of 
the phalanstére, or whatever the organization is called, will always 
remain in the same place, and that thus life will become station- 
ary as well as devoid of individual aim. But the weak part of 
the arrangement betrays itself in the necessity of continuing to 
use the terms dollars and cents. They are used only, we are 


told, as “algebraic symbols.” Surely the most obvious and the 


safest course would have been to discard the terms altogether, 


pregnant as they were with evil associations and likely as they 
would be to perpetuate the vicious desires and habits of the past. 
Let another set of algebraic symbols be devised, and let us see 
how it will work. In the case of the transition from the use of 
money to that of labor certificates, as in that of the transition 
from private commerce to commerce concentrated in the hands of 
government, we should have liked to be present when the leap was 
taken, or at least to have had some account of the process, espe- 
cially as it must have taken place at once over the whole civilized 
world. For commerce, as we have said, there is still to be; the 
Utopian of Boston could not get his wine and cigars without it. 


Law as a profession has ceased to exist. Of course where 
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there is no property there can be no chancery suits. As nine- 
teen twentieths of crime arises from the desire of money—not 
from drink as the prohibitionists pretend—it follows that in get- 
ting rid of money society has almost entirely got rid of crime. 
Of crime, in the present sense of the term, indeed, it has got rid 
altogether. A few victims of “ atavism”’ are left as a sort of trib- 
ute to reality, but they generally save the judiciary trouble by 
pleading guilty, so high has the regard for veracity become even 
in the minds of kleptomaniacs. 

In the present imperfect state of things, the distribution of 
employments, it must be owned, though partly a matter of choice, 
is largely a matter of chance and circumstance, the intellectual 
callings going to those who have the means of a high education. 
In Utopia it will be entirely a matter of choice, after elaborate 
testing of aptitudes and tastes under the guidance of a paternal 
government. It is assumed that all employments will attract, 
since some men, after deliberate survey of all the walks of life, 
will conveniently choose to be miners, hod-men, “ odorless exca- 
vators,”’ brakesmen, stokers, or sailors on the north Atlantic pas- 
sage. We should rather apprehend a rush into the lighter call- 
ings, especially that of poets. The hardness or disagreeable 


character of work is to be compensated by short hours—a provi- 


sion which we cannot help thinking might, if thoroughly carried 
into effect, entail such a deduction from the sum of wealth-pro- 
ducing labor as would counterbalance even the marvelous gains 
of state organization. Any repugnance which there might be, 
will be conjured away by saying that all kinds of labor are 
equally honorable. Do we not say this now? 

Everybody is to be highly educated and thoroughly refined. 
This in Utopia will not interfere with the disposition for man- 
ual labor, nor will it take too much of the manual laborer’s time. 
One question, however, occurs to us. The population cannot 
have been highly educated when the system was first introduced. 
How were the ignorant and unqualified masses brought to take 
part in its introduction, and how was its operation managed be- 
fore they had been educated up to the proper mark? This is 
another problem of the transition the solution of which remains 
buried in the seer’s magnetic sleep. 
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The relations between the sexes and the constitution of the 
family are, of course, to be revolutionized, and the revolution 
has so far an element of probability that it follows what we may 
suppose to be Bostonian theories and lines. The women are to 
be organized apart from the men as a distinct interest, under a 
general of their own who has a seat in the cabinet. They would 
do quite enough for society, they are gallantly told, if they occu- 
pied themselves only in the cultivation of their own charms and 
graces, women without any special charms and graces but those 
which belong to the performance of their womanly duties as 
wives and mothers being creatures unknown in Utopia. How- 
ever, for the sake of their health and to satisfy their feelings of 
independence, they are to do a very moderate amount of work. 
They have in fact nothing else to do. They have no household 
cares, as the state is universal cook, housemaid, laundress, seam- 
stress, and nurse; and “a husband is not a baby that he should 
be cared for—nor, of course, is a wife.”’ Maternity is thrown 
into the background. It is an interlude in the woman’s indus- 
trial life, and as soon as it is over the mother returns to her in- 
dustrial ‘‘ comrades,” leaving her child, apparently, to that univer- 
sal providence, the state. Hitherto, it seems, men, like “ cruel 
robbers,” have “seized to themselves the whole product of the 
world and left women to beg and wheedle for their share.” By 
whose labor the world has been made to yield its products, for 
the benefit of both sexes, we are not told. However, “that any 
person should be dependent for the means of support upon an- 
other would be shocking to the moral sense as well as indefensi- 
ble on any rational social theory.”” Women in Utopia, therefore, 
are no longer left in “galling dependence” upon their hus- 
bands for the means of life, or children upon their parents. 
Both wife and child are maintaind by the direct agency ot the 
state, so that the wife no longer owes anything to her husband, 


and the child is able, as reason and nature dictate, to snap its 
fingers in its parents’ face. The state gives suck, and the baby 
is no longer ignominiously beholden to its mother for milk. It 


would be too curious to ask what the state is; whether it is any- 
thing but the government, and whether to be dependent on the 
government is not to be dependent on beings not less human than 
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a husband, a father, or a mother. To some, dependence on the 
government might seem the most galling of all. 

False delicacy is put out of the way, and the women are al- 
lowed to propose. They “sit aloft” on the top of the coach, giv- 
ing the prizes for the industrial race, and select only the best and 
noblest men for their husbands. Ill-favored men of inferior 
type, and laggards, will be condemned to celibacy. From them 


the “radiant faces”’ will be averted. These hapless persons are 


treated with a marked absence, to say the least, of the philan- 
thropy which overflows upon criminals and lunatics, though it 
seems that the plea of atavism should not be less valid in 
their case. Has Dr. Leete, when he denies them marriage, found 
a way of extinguishing their passions? If he has not, what 
moral results does he expect? He will answer perhaps by an 
appeal to what may be called the occult “ we,” that mysterious 
power which, in an Utopia, is present throughout to solve all diffi- 
culties and banish every doubt. Nothing can be more divine 
than the picture which Dr. Leete presents to us; but we look at 
it with a secret misgiving that his community would be in some 
danger of being thrust out of existence by some barbarous horde, 
which honored virtue and admired excellence in both sexes 
without giving itself over to a slavish and fatuous worship of 
either, held men and women alike to their natural duties, and 
obeyed the laws of nature. 

The government is the universal publisher, and is bound to 
publish everything brought to it, but on condition that the 
author pay the first cost out of his credit. How the author, 
while preparing himself to write “ Paradise Lost” or the “ Prin- 
cipia,” is to earn a labor credit, we hardly see. The literature of 
Utopia is of course divine. To read one of Berrian’s novels or 
one of Oates’s poems is worth a year of one’s life. Would that 
we had a specimen of either! We should then be able to see 

far it transcended Shakespeare or Scott. For love stories, 
we are told, there will be material in plenty and of a much higher 
quality than there was in the days of coarse and stormy pas- 
sion. The actual love afiair that takes place in Utopia certainly 
does not remind us much of “ Romeo and Juliet.” Of the pul- 
pit eloquence we have a specimen, and it is startlingly like ours. 
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One great improvement, however, there is; the preaching is by 


telephone and you can shut it off. 

The physical arrangements are carried to millenarian per- 
fection. Instead of a multitude of separate umbrellas, one com- 
mon umbrella is put by the state over Boston when it rains. 
The whole community is converted into one vast Wanamaker’s 
store. You turn on celestial music as you turn on gas or water. 
These visions of a material heaven on earth naturally arise as 
the hope of a spiritual heaven fade away. 

It is specified that at a man’s death the state allows a fixed 
sum for his funeral expenses. This is the only intimation that 
over the social and material Paradise hovers Death. 

A vista of illimitable progress—progress so glorious that it 
dazzles the prophetic eye, is said all the time to be opened. But 
how can there be progress beyond perfection? How can there 
be great progress without organic change? How can there be 
organic change without something like a revolution in the gov- 
ernment? Finality is the trap into which all Utopians fall. 
Comte, after tracing the movement of humanity through all the 
ages down to his own time, undertakes by his supreme intelli- 
gence to furnish it a creed and a set of institutions which are to 
serve it forever. Progress, however, we do not doubt there 
would be with a vengeance. The monotony, the constraint, the 
procrusteanism, the dullness, the despotism of the system would 
soon give birth to general revolt, which would dash the whole 
structure to pleces. 

We have touched very lightly on each point, because we 
have felt all the time that we might be committing a platitude, 
and that the gifted and ingenious author of “ Looking Back- 
ward” might laugh at our simplicity in seriously criticising a 
brilliant jeu d'esprit. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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Frew books have exercised so pernicious an influence upon the 
general development of economic thought as Malthus’s “ Essay 
on the Principle of Population” exercised for three consecutive 
generations. It appeared at the right time, like all books which 
have had any influence at all, and it summed up ideas already 
current in the minds of the wealth-possessing minority. It was 
precisely when the ideas of equality and liberty awakened by the 
French and American revolutions were still permeating the minds 
of the poor, when the richer classes had become tired of their ama- 
teurish excursions into the same domains, that Malthus came to 
prove that no equality is possible; that the poverty of the many is 
a natural law; that population grows too rapidly and the new- 
comers find no room at the feast of Nature; and that that law 
cannot be altered by any change of institutions. He thus gave 


to the rich a kind of scientific argument against the ideas of 
equality; and we know that though all dominion is based upon 
force, force itself begins to totter as soon as it is no longer sup- 
ported by a firm belief in its own rightfulness. As to the poorer 
classes—which always resent the influence of ideas circulating 
at a given time amid the wealthier classes—it deprived them of 
the very hope of improvement; it made them skeptical as to the 


romises of the social reformers; and to this day the most ad- 


} 
vanced reformers entertain doubts as to the possibility of satis- 


fying the needs of all, in case these needs were suddenly increased 
by a revolution, and a temporary welfare of the laborers resulted 
in a sudden increase of population. 

As to science, it is, down to the present day, completely per- 
meated with Malthus’s teachings. Political economy, which ought 
to be an inquiry into the wants of humanity and the means of 
satisfying them, continues to base its reasoning upon a tacit ad- 
mission of the impossibility of rapidly increasing the productive 


powers of a nation, and of thus giving satisfaction to all wants. 
42 
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That postulate stands, undiscussed, in the background of what- 
ever political economy, classical or socialist, has to say about ex- 
change value, wages, sale of labor force, rent, exchange, and con- 
sumption. Political economy never rises above the hypothesis of 
a limited supply of the necessaries of life; it takes it for granted. 


And all theories connected with political economy retain the same 


erroneous principle. Nearly all socialists, too, admit the postu- 
late. Nay, even in biology (so deeply interwoven now with 
sociology) we have recently seen the theory of variability of 
species borrowing a quite unexpected support precisely from its 
having been connected by Darwin and Wallace with Malthus’s 
fundamental idea, that the natural resources must inevitably fail 
to supply the means of existence for the rapidly-multiplying 
animals and plants. In short, we may say that Malthus’s theory, 
by shaping into a pseudo-scientific form the secret desires of the 
wealth-possessing classes, became the foundation of a whole sys- 
tein of practical philosophy, which permeates the minds of both 
the educated and uneducated, and reacts (as practical philosophy 
always does) upon the theoretical philosophy of our century. 

True, the formidable growth of the productive powers of 
man in the industrial field, since he has tamed steam and elec- 
tricity, has somewhat shaken Malthus’s doctrine. Industrial 
wealth has grown at a rate which no possible increase of popula- 
tion could attain, and it can grow with still greater speed. But 
agriculture is still considered a stronghold of the Malthusian 
philosophy. The recent achievements of agriculture and horti- 
culture are not sufficiently well known; and while our gardeners 
defy climate and latitude, acclimatize sub-tropical plants, raise 
ten crops instead of one, and themselves make the soil they want 
for each special culture, the economists nevertheless continue 
saying that the surface of the soil is limited, and still more its 
productive powers; they still maintain that a population which 
should double each thirty years, say, would soon be confronted 
by a lack of the necessaries of life! 

It is not my purpose to speculate as to what humanity ought 
to do when it begins to feel overcrowded on the earth. We are 
so extremely far from that contingency that we may well leave 
the question to our descendants in the twenty-first century. But 
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what I intend to show, is that if the populations of our civilized 
communities were increased tenfold, and inconveniences should 
arise from that cause, they would not be those which the Mal- 
thusian philosophy foresees. Cultivated by ten times more 
workers, the soil would not refuse to supply them with all they 
might want. I have given elsewhere* a few data to illustrate 
what can be obtained from the soil. But the deeper one goes 
into the subject the more does he discover of new and striking 
data, and in the following pages I propose to mention some of 
them, especially as regards recent progress in intensive culture 
under glass and with heated soil. 

To begin with an instance taken from culture in the open 
field—namely, that of wheat—we come upon the following in- 
teresting fact. While all over the world—in England, America, 
Germany, Russia, and France—the farmers maintain that “ wheat- 
growing does not pay,” and England consequently reduces from 
year to year the area of its wheat fields, the French peasants 
steadily increase the area under wheat, and the greatest increase 
is due to those peasant families which themselves cultivate the 
land they own. Since the end of the last century they have 
nearly doubled both the area under wheat and the returns from 


each acre, so as to increase almost fourfold the amount of wheat 


A 


grown in France.t At the same time the population has not 


increased even by 50 per cent., so that the ratio of increase of the 


wheat crop has been 24 times greater than the ratio of increase 
of population, although agriculture has been hampered all the 


time by a series of serious obstacles—enormous taxation (44 per 


i 


cent. of the gross returns), military service, migration to cities 


? 


poverty of the peasantry, and so on. 


* “Nineteenth Century,” October, 1888. 


+ M. Tisserand’s researches may be summed up as follows : 
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But the ratio of progress in agriculture is still better seen 
from the rise of the standard of requirement as regards cultiva- 
tion of land. Some thirty years ago, the French considered a 
crop quite good when it yielded 22 bushels to the acre; but with 
the same soil the present requirement is at least 33 bushels, 
while in the best soils the crop is good only when it yields from 
43 to 48 bushels, and occasionally the product is as much as 554 
bushels to the acre.* There are whole countries—Hesse, for ex- 
ample—which are satisfied only when the average crop attains 37 
bushels; while the experimental farms of central France produce 
from year to year, over large areas, 41 bushels to the acre, and 
a number of farms in northern France regularly yield, year 
after year, from 55 to 68 bushels to the acre. Occasionally, even 
so much as 80 bushels has been obtained upon limited areas 
under special care.t In fact, it is now proved that by combin- 
ing a series of such simple operations as the selection of seeds, 
sowing in rows, and proper manuring, the crops can be increased 
by at least 75 per cent. over the best present average, while the 
cost of pre \luction can be reduced by 50 per cent. by the use of 


some inexpensive machinery; to say nothing of costly machines 


like the steam digger, or the pulverizers which make the s 
required for each special culture. They are now occasionally 
resorted to here and there, but they will come into general use 
as soon as humanity feels the need of increasing the agricultural 
product tenfold. 

And yet when we deal with agriculture we must bear in mind 
the very unfavorable conditions in which it stands now all over 
the world. Whatever the natural fertility of the soil, the scanti- 
ness or density of population, or the support lent to agriculture 
by industry; whatever the systems of land tenure and whatever 
the methods of culture; the agriculturist, as a rule, remains in a 
precarious condition. Even if he attains perchance a certain 
prosperity, it cannot last, and very soon he is reduced to working 
simply for the enrichment of the land-owner, the capitalist, or 
the middle man, or all three together. When the best fruit of 
his labor is not taken by the landlord, the state ruins him with 

* Grandeau, “ Etudes Agronomiques,” 2° série. Paris, 1888. 
+Risler, ‘‘ Physiologie et Culture du Blé.” Paris, 1886. 
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over-taxation, as in France, Russia, and Italy. And when either, 
or both together, have ruined him, the money-lender steps in and 
enslaves him. So it goes on under every possible system of land- 
holding and every imaginable system of culture. And hence it 
is that the progress which is made in several places all over the 
earth does not spread and become general, whereas any progress 
realized in industry very rapidly spreads everywhere and comes 
into general use. Therefore we must not wonder at seeing that 


the above, as well as the following, examples of agricultural pro- 


gress remain limited to isolated farms or to very small regions. 
It is not the infertility of the soil or the climatic conditions 
that prevent all wheat-growers from raising sixty bushels to the 
acre; it is simply the systematic ruining of the tillers of the 
soil by the landlord, the state, the middle man, and the capitalist. 
So we must continue taking examples from small, specially- 
favored spots, till the time comes when whole nations shall break 
the bonds which now fetter agriculture. 

One such example may be seen in the district of Saffelare, in 
a part of East Flanders which Nature has endowed with an un- 
productive but easily-cultivated sandy soil. Its territory of 37,- 
000 acres has to nourish 80,000 inhabitants, all living by agricul- 
ture; and yet these peasants not only grow their own food, but 
they also export agricultural produce, and pay rents to the amout 
of from 15 to 25 dollars per acre. By means of “catch crops ”’ 
(second crops in the later part of the Summer) they succeed in 
taking three and four crops every two years from the same land; 
and their regular crops are four, five, and six times as large as 
those of the “fertile” lands of Georgia, Texas, and [llinois.* 
Moreover, they keep in the same small area—two thirds of 
which is under cereals, flax, and potatoes—no less than 10,720 
horned cattle, 3,800 sheep, 1,815 horses, and 6,550 swine. A 
population which is denser than that of England proper, inclusive 


of its cities, is thus no curse at all. It is easily fed—and could be 


* They produce from 33 to 39 bushels of wheat to the acre, or 78 bushels 
of oats, or 43 tons of beet root, or from 14 to 18 tons of carrots as a *‘ catch 
crop,” and so on, as against from 5 to 10 bushels of wheat now cropped in 
the above-named States. (I take these last figures from President Smart’s 
paper in the ‘Proceedings of the 6th Convention of Bureaus of Labor.”’) 
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fed much better, were it not for the ever-increasing rents—upon 


an unproductive soil, simply improved by rational manuring.* 
And yet, if we compare the Saffelare crops with those which 
are obtained with heavy manuring, we must say that the agricul- 
ture of Flanders is still in its infancy. Instead of 48 tons of 
beet root, Mr. ——— at Whitley, England, and very many 
in France, will obtain from 77 to 110 tons of beet from each acre. 
M. Goffart will grow for 14 consecutive years, on the same plot 
of land, an average of 40 tons of green fodder for ensilage—that 
is, the food of at least four cows—and, with proper care, he oc- 
casionally 9 obtain as much as 150 tons from the acre.f And 
Mr. Hallett, a simple selection of grains, will obtain in a few 
years a ae which bears 10,840 grains on each stem grown from 
a single seed; so that from seven to eight hundred of his stems 
of wheat (which could be grown upon a score of square yards) 
would give the yearly supply of bread for a full-grown person. 
Going now astep further, from the well-manured fields of 
Flanders to irrigated lands, we see how the productivity of 
the soil can be further increased if labor has been spent to 
improve it, once and forever. In the part of Flanders just 
mentioned, 24 tons of hay to the acre are considered a fair 
crop. But as soon asa meadow has been irrigated, even with 
pure water, it begins to yield three and four times as much. 
Thus, on the irrigated meadows of the Vosges, the Vaucluse, etc., 
even upon an ungrateful soil, six tons of hay to the acre become 
the rule, and that means a little more than the annual food of 
one cow. By means of irrigation, a money return of from $120 
to $280 is obtained from a soil which formerly would not yield 
more than from $16 to $48 worth of poor hay.t The Moors in 
Spain fully understood the meaning of irrigation, and while 


*O. de Kerchove de Denterghem, ‘‘ La Petite Culture des Flandres 
Beiges.” Gand, 1878. 

+** Manuel de la Culture des Mais et Autres Fourrages Verts.” Paris, 
1877. 

t Barral, in ‘Journal del Agriculture Pratique,” 2 février, 1889. Boitel, 
‘* Herbages et Prairies Naturelles.” Paris, 1887. It is worthy of note that 
1,355,000 acres of irrigated meadows have been added in France during the 
20 years 1862 to 1882. That represents the full amount of a liberal meat 
diet for 1,350,000 full-grown men. 
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they thus created the Auerta, the garden, of Valencia, they un- 
derstood also the importance of irrigating part of it with water 
derived from the sewers. To-day, after so many wanderings 
in agriculture, we return to the same system, and the regados 
of Valencia, thus irrigated, are now sold at from $720 to $880 
the acre; that is, from 9 to 11 times the price of the secanos, or 
unirrigated meadows of the same region. Below Paris, in the 
irrigated fields of the Genevilliers plain, each acre is capable of 
yielding double the crops of the very best unirrigated lands. And 
below Milan, the nearly 22,000 acres irrigated with water derived 


fn, OA 


from the sewers of the city are yielding crops of from 8 to 10 


« 


tons of hay as a rule; while occasionally some separate meadows 


will yield the fabulous amount—fabulous to-day but no longer 
fabulous to-morrow—of 18 tons of hay per acre; that is, the 
food of more than three cows to the acre, or nine times the 


vield of common meadows.* 


I need not mention the wonders realized by the market gar- 


’ 


deners below Paris, Orléans, London, and other big cities, as the 


subject has become better known during the last few years. The 
incredibly high rents paid by the Paris maraichers ($126 per 
acre on the average), and by some of the London market garden- 
ers (from $50 to $75), are the best test of the results obtained, 
as well as the best illustration of how the lion’s share of 

product is taken by the landlord. There is a misunderstanding 


with regard to market gardening which it is well to remove. It 


is generally supposed that what chiefly attracts market cardening 
to the great centers of population is the market. It must once 
have been so, but it is so no longer, especially with regard to 
Paris. A great number of the Paris maraichers, even of those 
who have their gardens within the walls of the city, export the 
whole of their produce to England. What chiefly attracts the 
gardener to the great cities is stable manure; and this is not 
wanted so much for increasing the richness of the soil—one tenth 
part of the manure used would do for the purpose—as for keep- 


LY 
} 
i 


ing the soil at a certain temperature. Early vegetables pay best, 
and to obtain early produce, not only the air but the soil as well 

* Barral, article “‘ Irrigation,” in ‘ Dictionnaire d’Agriculture.” Beau- 
clerck, ‘‘ Rural Italy.” London, 1888, 
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must be warmed, and that is done by putting great quantities of 
properly-mixed manure into the soil; its fermentation heats the 
soil. But it is evident that with the present development of in- 
dustrial skill, the heating of the soil can be obtained more easily 
and at less cost by warming-pipes. It was easy to foresee that 
heated soil would be the next departure in horticulture. And so 
it is. I now learn that a few years since the Paris gardeners be- 
gan heating the soil by means of portable hot-water pipes, or 
thermosiphons, provisionally established in the cool frames. This 
new improvement gives excellent results, and we have the au- 
thority of M. Barral to affirm that it cannot fail to come into 
general use. 

As to the different degrees of fertility of the soil—always the 
stumbling-block of those who write about agriculture with little 
knowledge of it—the fact is that in intensive agriculture the soil 
is always made, whatever it originally may have been. Conse- 
quently it is now a usual stipulation of the renting contracts of 
the Paris maraichers, that the gardener may carry away his soil 
when he quits the tenancy. He himself makes the soil, and 
when he moves to another plot, he carries his soil away, together 
with his frames, his water-pipes, and his other belongings.* 

Soil-making, hot-water pipes in the soil, and culture under 
glass at a certain period of the life of the plant, will be essential 
features of the gardening of the future. They will finally dis- 
sipate the childish fears as to the impossibility of satisfying the 


needs of a rapidly-increasing population, and they will permit 
man always to have fresh from the soil, the bush, or the tree, 
most of what is necessary for his life. That is not a dream of 


* See the article, ‘‘ Maraichers,” in a recent fascicule of Barral’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionnaire.” ‘Portable soil” is not the latest departure in agriculture. 
The last one is the watering of the soil with special liquids containing special] 
microbes. Itis a fact that chemical manures, without organic manure, 
seldom prove to be sufficient. On the other hand, it was discovered lately 
that certain microbes in the soil are a necessary condition for the growth 
of plants, hence the idea of sowing the microbes, which rapidly develop in 
the soil, and fertilize it. This new departure was discussed at some length 
by Prof. Gustavson at the last congress of Russian naturalists. However, 
further experiments are required before a definite judgment can be pro- 
nounced upon the new method. 
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futurity; it is becoming a fact of modern life. Indeed, nothing 
can be more instructive on this account than a visit to the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey, such as I recently made. It gives one 
a concrete idea of what the world is rapidly coming to in the way 
of culture under glass. 

Jersey still remains a land of open-field culture, and yet its 
inhabitants, who happily have not known the blessings of Roman 
law and landlordism, and still live under the common law of 
Normandy, obtain from their land twice as much as the best 
farmers of England. This small island, which comprises only 


28,717 acres, rocks included, nourishes its population of about 
two inhabitants to each acre, or 1,200 to the square mile, and 
well-being is the distinctive feature of the peasantry. Their chief 
crop consists now of early potatoes, of which they grow about 
70,000 tons every year; and that represents a money value of 


about $2,000,000, or more than $300 from each acre under pota- 
toes. Besides, they grow plenty of cereals and grass for cattle; 
they keep admirably well their meadows; they have more than 
one cow to each acre of meadows and fields under grass; they 
export every year, besides an enormous amount of dairy pro- 
duce, some 1,500 milch cows, each of which gives from 4 to 5 
gallons of milk every day ; and, on the whole, they obtain agri- 
cultural produce to the amount of $250 to each acre of the sur- 
face of the island. 

And yet, barring a few exceptions, Jersey hardly knows what 
intensive market gardening is. To see this, one must go to the 
sister island of Guernsey, which has to nourish 1,800 souls on 
each square mile, and has more of unproductive soil. Guernsey, 
like the suburbs of Paris, is a land of market gardening, which 
has developed of late into greenhouse culture. All over the 
island, especially in the north, wherever you look, you see green- 
houses. They rise amid the fields and from behind the trees; 
they are piled upon one another on the steep slopes of the hills 
facing the harbor. The origin of this new departure was the 
raising of grapes, which was started some thirty years ago by a 
few enterprising men. At present, Guernsey exports every year 


about 500 tons of grapes, which represent a money value of 
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$215,000, at the low average price of 18 cents a pound.* How- 
ever—and that is the chief point—grapes are no longer the most 
important crop of the Guernsey and Jersey greenhouses. Ordi- 
nary vegetables—tomatoes, potatoes, carrots, etc.—are also grown 
to a great extent, the present tendency being to build glass 
shelters of the plainest description, heated or not, and to gTOW 


therein whatever is usually grown in the open air. Kitchen 


gardens under glass are now the rage. And when I walked 
through these glass-roofed kitchen gardens, which do not know 
what failure means, and which yield crop after crop throughout 
the Spring, Summer, and Autumn, I could not but admire the 
recent conquests of man. I saw three fourths of an acre, covered 
with glass and heated for three months in the Spring, yielding 
about 8 tons of tomatoes and about 200 pounds of beans as a 
first crop in April and May, to be followed by two crops more 
during the Summer and Autumn. Here one gardener was em- 
ployed, with two assistants; a small amount of coke was con- 
sumed; and there was a gas engine for watering purposes, con- 
suming one dollar’s worth of gas every month. I saw again, in 
cool greenhouses (simple glass-and-plank shelters), pea-plants 
covering the walls for the length of a quarter of a mile, which 
already had yielded by the end of April 3,200 lbs. of exquisite 
peas, and were yet as full of pods as if not one had been taken 
away. I saw potatoes dug from the soil in April to the amount 
of 5 bushels to the 21 feet square, and soon. And yet, all that 
is eclipsed by the immense vineries of Mr. Bashford in Jersey. 
They cover 18 acres, and from the outside these huge glass houses 
and chimneys look like a factory. But when you enter one of 
the houses, 900 feet long and 46 feet wide, and your eye scans 
that world of green embellished by the reddening grapes or 
tomatoes, you forget the ugliness of the outside view. As to the 
results, I cannot better characterize them than by quoting what 
Mr. W. Bear, the well-known writer upon English agriculture, 
wrote after a visit to the same establishment; namely, that the 

* The wholesale market prices of grapes in London, in the first half of 
May, this year, were from 60 cents to one dollar a pound, Toward the 
autumn, home-grown grapes will be sold at the same price that grapes 
grown in the open air are sold at in Switzerland. 
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money returns from these thirteen acres “greatly exceed those 


of an ordinary English farm of 1,300 acres.” The last year’s 


crops were: 28 tons of grapes (which are cut from the first of 
May till October), 80 tons of tomatoes, 30 tons of potatoes, 6 tons 
of peas, and Z tons of beans (the last three in April), to say 
nothing of other subsidiary crops. 

On seeing such results one might imagine that all this must 
cost a formidable amount of money; but not so. The cost of 
Mr. Bashford’s houses, most excellently well built, is only $2.3: 
per square yard (heating pipes not taken into account); and all 
the work is done by 86 men only; three men to each acre of 
greenhouses seems to be a Guernsey average. As for fuel, the 
consumption amounts to no more than 1,000 cart loads of coke 
and coal. Besides, one can see in the Channel Isles all possible 
gradations, from the well-constructed greenhouses just mentioned, 
to the simple shelters made out of thin planks and glass, with- 
out artificial heat, which cost only 10 cents per square foot, and 
nevertheless allow of having the most surprising crops quite 
ready for sale by the end of April. 

Altogether, the glass house is no morea luxury. It becomes 
the kitchen garden of the market gardener. Acres and acres are 
rapidly being covered with glass in the Channel Islands as well 
as in England—in some places on a quite grand scale. To use 
the words of a practical gardener, with reference to one article 
only, “it is no exaggeration to say that where stones of grapes 
were produced twenty-five years ago, tons are now produced. 
Grapes are now whirled into Covent Garden, even from sterile 
Scotland, by the ton. Now grapes in February do well if they 
realize from 2s. 6d. to 5 shillings.” * They soon will cost in the 
Autumn no more than the few pence they cost on the Rhine, be- 
cause the amount of labor spent in growing grapes in Northum- 
berland, where the ton of coal costs 3 shillings at the mouth of 
the pit, certainly is much less than the usually-underrated 

*D. Thomson, in the “ Journal of Horticulture,” January 31, 1889. He 
adds: ‘*Grapes in February formerly were sold at 25 shillings the pound 
by a grower in the north of England, and part of them was sent by the 
buyer to Paris, for Napoleon ITI., at 50 shillings the pound. Now they are 
sold at the tenth and twentieth part of the above prices. Cheap coal— 


cheap grapes; that is the whole secret.” 
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amount of work which has to be done in carrying the soil up the 


cliffs of the Rhine, to a hight of several hundred feet, and in at- 
tending the vines there. 

It is evident that in a review article I can give only a few 
hints to set people thinking for themselves upon this subject. 
But the little I have said is sufficient to show that we need not 
fear over-population. Our means of obtaining from the soil 
whatever we want, under any climate and upon any soil, have 
been improved of late at such a rate that we cannot even foresee 
what is the limit for the productivity of a few yards of land. 
The limit vanishes in proportion to our better study of the sub- 
ject. Therefore, I should like to end with a suggestion made 
by a friend with whom I visited the Jersey greenhouses, and 
which I earnestly recommend tomy American readers. Sup- 
pose that instead of building at the Chicago Exhibition an Eiffel 
tower a thousand feet high, a number of intelligent men should 
cover with glass houses, say, a hundred acres, or more. Suppose 
they devote forty acres to art—I mean to flowers and to tropical 
vegetation—and the remaining sixty acres to the plainest vege- 
tables and fruits, such as will be consumed by the ton during 
the Exhibition. It will not cost one tenth part of what the 
tower would cost, but it is sure to repay the expense. And— 
what is infinitely more important—it will make a complete revo- 
lution in the ideas of mankind as to what the soil is, and how it 
must be treated. It will stimulate invention in a field where it 
is most required; and it will be a new departure for the coming 
century, a century which must be—Humanity wills it—the reign 
of plenty. In such a case the Chicago Exhibition will have 
duly commemorated the centenary of the Republic, while in 
building its Tower of Babel it will simply have paid a tribute to 
modern profit-mongering. 


P. KROPOTKIN. 
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I. Long ago, in Washington, Brooklyn, and New York, I 
delivered lectures—still unpublished—with the object of show- 
ing that each of the cerebral hemispheres is a complete brain, 
endowed with all the powers that we know belong to the whole 
cerebrum. [I especially put forth, and will now try to establish, 
the idea that each half of the brain is capable of originating all 
the voluntary movements of both sides of the body, and pos- 
sesses the powers of perception of the various sensitive impres- 
sions that may proceed from the whole body; so that, in the 
same manner that we have two eyes, two ears, etc., we also have 
two great nerve centres, each of which is capable of performing 
in its full extent every physical cerebral function. 

When I brought forward that revolutionary view, it was in 
absolute opposition to the opinions held by all physiologists and 
physicians. Buta great progress as regards the duality of the 
brain had already been accomplished respecting the mental fac- 
ulties. Many years before my lectures, Dr. A. L. Wigan had 
issued his celebrated work on “The Duality of the Mind” (Lon- 
don, 1844), in which, after some eminent French writers—Pinel, 
P. Bérard, Bouillaud, and others—he had shown that in cases 
when a lesion has destroyed one of the cerebral hemispheres, all 
the mental faculties may remain quite normal. It is most re- 


markable, however, that a lesion occupying pe a very small 
he 


part of the brain, in almost any region, can either alter or de- 
stroy one or another of the mental faculties or all a them. In 
the same way, a small lesion can produce a diminution, or the 
loss, of one or of all the physical functions of the brain, while, on 
the contrary, as I will try to show, the most extensive lesion of 
one cerebral hemisphere, or of one half of the base of the brain, 
can exist without any loss of those functions. I need not say 
that such facts are quite decisive against the universally-admitted 


view that each half of the encephalon, as regards voluntary 
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movement and sensibility, serves only for the half of the body 
on the opposite side. 

IT. In an article on “ Cerebral Localization ” * I have already 
given a number of arguments against the prevailing doctrines 
relating to the mechanism of brain functions. Among the con- 
clusions which I drew from the facts and reasonings contained in 
that paper, there are two which it is essential to reproduce: 1. 
Nerve cells endowed with any of the cerebral functions, instead 
of forming a kind of cluster, as is supposed, are disseminated 
through the whole encephalon, so that considerable alterations or 
destructive lesions can exist in one of the cerebral hemispheres, 
or in both, without the loss of voluntary movements, of sensibil- 
ity, or of any other brain function. 2. The complete disappear- 
ance of any cerebral function, in cases of organic brain lesion, is 
due to a suppressing influence exerted on all the nerve-cells that 
have a share in that function, in either the encephalon or the 
spinal cord. The mechanism of that disappearance is that of in- 
hibition, such as takes place in the heart when the activity of 
that organ is stopped by an irritation of more or less distant parts. 

III. The differences which are frequently found between 
vertebrate animals and man, are now justly considered as being 
generally mere differences in degree and not in kind. It is quite 
legitimate, therefore, to apply to man most of the results ob- 


tained from experiments on those animals. It is perfectly known 
] ; 
f 


and ully recognized by all physiologists that, in the scale of 


animals, from frog to man, new parts are gradually added to the 
nervous centres; that, consequently, certain functions of the 
nervous centres gain more and more power; and that new func- 
tions supervene which had no existence in animals compared to 
man, or in the higher groups of animals compared to the lower 
ones. Our purpose, therefore, is to make use discriminately of 
the results of experiments on animals, and to ask from a frog 
what it can give, and not what can be obtained only from ani- 
mals placed much higher in the scale. 

IV. The grounds for the views relating to the cerebral dual- 
ity which are generally admitted, are the following: 1. That an 
irritation of parts of one half of the brain causes movement in 

* Forum, April, 1888. 
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the opposite side of the body. 2. That paralysis and anesthesia 
appear always on the side opposite to that of a brain lesion. 
8. That when a lesion has lasted some time in the so-called 
motor track of the encephalon, on one side, a secondary degener- 
ation is found which indicates that the channels of an order of 
the will to muscles pass to the opposite side of the b ly. I will 
now proceed to the examination of these various arguments, and 
at the same time will show that facts which are in harmony 
with the admitted doctrines can be, and ought to be, explained 
in quite a different way. I will, besides, try to establish that 
those facts, as well as a great many others, together with many 
arguments in opposition to those doctrines, all give support to 
the views I have prope sed. 

V. It is well known that certain parts of one side of the sur- 
face of the brain can, when excited by calvyanism, in mammals, 
give rise to movements in the limbs, face, eye, and trunk, on the 
opposite side. Those parts are called psycho-motor centers, and 
they are looked upon as acting on muscles by nerve currents 
descending to the crus cerebri, the pons Varolii, and the anterior 
pyramid on the same side, passing, where the pyramids decussate, 
into the posterior part of the lateral column of the spinal cord on 
the other side. That this view must be rejected, is clearly 
proved by the following facts. 

After having ascertained what degree of galvanic power can 
produce certain movements in the limbs, face, ete., on the side 
opposite to that of the psycho-motor centers which I irritate, I 
divide transversely either half of the pons Varolii, or of the 
medulla oblongata including the anterior pyramid, or the crus 
cerebri, on the side of the galvanization. I then apply again the 
same galvanic current to those pretended motor centers, and I 
find that, although the only supposed channels of communication 
between the brain on the excited side and the muscles on the 
opposite side, are divided, the action of galvanism is greater, as 
the movements are more energetic. If the doctrines which are 


admitted were true, no movement at all could then be produced. 


In other experiments, I have ascertained that after the section 
of both anterior pyramids, the two so-called motor centers can 


act so as to cause movements almost as well as when the whole 
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nervous apparatus is normal, which clearly shows that the pyra- 
mids are not the only, and not even the principal, channels by 
which irritations applied to the supposed motor cerebral zone 
are transmitted to muscles. 

In experiments, which for lack of space I cannot describe, I 
have ascertained that the effects of an irritation of the various 
parts of the base of the brain cannot, in the least, serve to estab- 
lish what is the place of passage of ordinary voluntary motor 
impulses in those parts. All of them produce, in most instances, 
movements in the corresponding, and not—as should be—in the 
opposite, side, even when the part irritated is the anterior pyra- 
mid just above the spot where its fibers pass into the other side. 
Still more, if I divide transversely the anterior pyramid, or the 
whole lateral half of either the medulla oblongata or the pons 
Varolii, and then irritate one or the other of the two surfaces of 
the section, ¢. e., the one yet in normal connection with the brain 
or the other normally united with the spinal cord, the same 
movements appear almost always on the side of the irritation, 
showing that in both cases a reflex action of the uninjured side 
of the brain is produced. [ought to say that a mechanical irrita- 
tion causes the same effects as a galvanic one, so that it cannot 
be supposed that it is owing to a diffusion of a galvanic current 
that these curious phenomena occur. In presence of such facts, 
ve can certainly state that nothing remains of one of the most 
important foundations of the doctrine that the motor nerve fibers 
of one side of the body proceed exclusively from the other side 
of the brain. 

VI. An argument similar to the preceding has been employed 
by clinicians to show that one side of the brain must be the 
mover of the opposite side of the body; it is the frequency of 
convulsions in the limbs or face on the side opposite to that of a 
lesion of the psycho-motor centers. The question should have 
been enlarged and put as follows: What are the relations between 


the various parts of one af the cerebral hemispheres and unilat- 


eral convulsions? Ina paper I read at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association, at Cambridge, England, in 1880, I gave a 
number of conclusions drawn from more than 500 cases of uni- 


lateral convulsions due to brain disease, showing how various 
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these cases were as regards the seat of the lesion which caused these 
manifestations, the muscles attacked, and the connection of this 
symptom with paralysis and other phenomena. Among other 
things I showed, 1, that convulsions can appear on the hemi- 
plegic side, or on the other, whatever be the seat of the lesion; 
2, that if unilateral convulsions from disease of one side of the 
surface of the brain appear far more frequently on the opposite 
side of the body, they occur, on the contrary, more often on the 
corresponding side of the body when they are caused by disease 
of the base of the brain. It is clear, from these general data and 
from many others, that convulsions cannot be considered as sup- 
porting the view that each cerebral hemisphere contains the only 
centers and conductors for the voluntary movements in the 
opposite side of the body. 

VII. Facts abound, relating to paralysis, or to its absence, in 
cases of organic lesion of the brain, which show that the views 
held by most medical men as regards the mechanism of produc- 
tion of paralysis, and its meaning concerning the duality of the 
brain, are absolutely untenable. Paralysis from brain disease 
having been used as the most powerful means of support for the 
doctrine that each of the cerebral hemispheres exclusively contains 
the centers for the voluntary movements of the opposite side of 
the body, it is essential, for the object of this article, to prove that 


this cessation of the power of motion does not depend, as is sup- 


posed, on the loss of a motor function of the part organically al- 
tered or destroyed, but, on the contrary, that it is due, as I have 
tried to show already in the ForuM,* to a peculiar dynamical in- 
fluence (inhibition), exerted on motor nerve cells disseminated in 
many parts of the nervous centers. I have then to show that 
it is not the part where an organic lesion exists which loses the 
motor power that disappears, but more or less distant nervous 
elements, dynamically affected. 

VIII. The first argument I shall employ comes from a very 
interesting experiment on frogs. It is known that when both 
cerebral lobes are taken away from these animals, no paralysis 
appears. I have found, however, that when one of those lobes 
is cut transversely, hemiplegia is caused immediately on the op- 


* April, 1888, 
43 
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posite side, just as would be the case in man from an analogous 
lesion. If, then, I divide, at the same level and transversely also, 
the other cerebral lobe, the paralysis produced by the first opera- 
tion disappears, and the frog seems to move all its limbs just as 
well as if nothing had been done to the brain. What takes place 
in those experiments is that the first lesion produces a dynamical 
change in the nervous centers, one side losing, and the other 
gaining, power; and that the second lesion re-establishes the 
dynamical equilibrium, in giving force to the paralyzed side and 
diminishing the energy of the abnormally strong side. In that 
case we have an absolutely clear demonstration that paralysis can 
appear from a mere dynamical influence exerted on more or less 
distant parts (chiefly the spinal cord, in this instance) by an irri- 
tation of a part of the brain. 

IX. On many guinea-pigs, rabbits, and other animals, I found 
that if, after a cerebral injury, paralysis had appeared on one 
side, I could, by certain other injuries, make that diminution or 
loss of motor power disappear, in a marked degree if not com- 
pletely, and produce a paralysis elsewhere. It is clear that such 
could not be the case if it were by a destruction of a motor fune- 
tion belonging to the part first injured that paralysis shows itself 
after certain brain lesions. It is clear, also, that a mere dynami- 
cal change alone can explain the sudden disappearance of paraly- 
sis from the place where it first had been caused. A transfer of 
paralysis due to a second organic lesion, as in those experiments, 
has been observed in man by Prof. Leyden and Dr. Dowse. 

X. The doctrine generally received by clinicians, and accord- 
ing to which the conductors of the orders of the will to muscles 


decussate at the spinal end of the anterior pyramids, is proved to 
be quite false by experimental facts. As that decussation 
exists in other mammals as well as in man, the same effect 


should be produced in them as in man, after the section or a de- 
structive lesion of one side of the medulla oblongata, including the 
anterior pyramid. But it is not so; in other mammals the paral- 
ysis is almost always on the side corresponding to that of the 
injury, while in man it is on the opposite side. In certain mam- 
mals, the transversal section of a lateral half of the pons Varolii 
will give rise to a cross paralysis, while in others this lesion will 
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cause a direct paralysis; and, to obtain a cross one, we must divide 
a part higher up than the pons—the crus cerebri. As the ana- 
tomical organization of the base of the brain is essentially the 
same in man and in all those mammals, it is evident that if a 
cross paralysis in one case depended on the section of certain 
fibers, a similar effect should occur also in the other cases in 
which the same fibers exist, and we should not see a direct paral- 
ysis. If possible, what I have seen in cats is still more decisive. 
In very young ones, after the section of one of the crura cerebri, 
paralysis usually appears on the corresponding side, while in 
adults it comes on the opposite side. 

We can legitimately conclude from those various facts that 
paralysis, in such instances, does not depend on the loss of a 
motor function belonging to the injured parts, as otherwise in 
all those cases the paralysis should have been a cross one, the de- 
cussating fibers of the anterior pyramids having been divided in 
all of them. This variety of effects is in perfect harmony with 
what we know of purely dynamical results from an irritation, 
and it shows that, at least in those cases, paralysis is not due to 
the loss of a supposed function of the part injured, but that it is 
a consequence of an irritation that acts on distant parts. 

XI. One of the best arguments against the views that paraly- 
sis depends on the fact that the lesion with which it is allied has 
destroyed parts having a motor function, is to be found in cases 
of direct paralysis. I can say that most clinicians having had 
for years a large practice have seen such cases. I have seen 
several; and in one of them I made the autopsy of the patient at 
the Charité Hospital, of Paris, in presence of my able master, Dr. 
Rayer, and with the help of Dr. Tailhé and Prof. Lebert. In 
another case, that of a patient who consulted me at Cambridge, 
Mass., I diagnosed the presence of a tumor at the base of the 
brain on the side of the paralysis, and this was confirmed by the 
autopsy, made long afterward by Dr. Edes, of Boston. 

Every part of the brain and every kind of lesion can produce 
a direct paralysis. Of the well-known medical observers who 
have seen it, I will name only, among the French, Andral, Bayle, 
Bourneville, Cruveilhier, Dechambre, Gintrac, Gubler, Hayem, 
Jaccoud, Baron Larrey, Rochoux, Rostan, Trousseau, Valleix, 
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Vulpian; among the English, Abercrombie, R. Bright, Bris- 
towe, Callender, Cheyne, H. Day, J. Hughlings Jackson, J. W. 
Ogle, Ramskill, Sharkey, Stanley, Toynbee, Sam Wilks; among 
the Germans and Austrians, Albers, Arnold, Drozda, Foerster, 
Lebert, Nasse, Petrina, Virchow, Wenzel; among the Ameri- 
cans, Drs. Horner, of Philadelphia, Enos, of New York, Abbot, 
KEdes, Gould, Homans, Wellington, of Boston. 

An effort has been made to escape the verdict of those facts. 
It has been supposed by Longet, Hilton, and other writers, that 
the direct paralysis is due to the absence of the decussation 
of the anterior pyramids. But it happens that decussation ex- 
isted in the only three cases of that kind of paralysis in which 
an examination was made of the anatomical condition of the 
pyramids. Those cases were published by Drs. E. H. Dickinson, 
Blaise, and Féré and Arnould, whose papers I have quoted in 
an article on this subject.* Among the arguments I made use 
of in that paper, with regard to the value of the decussation of the 
pyramids, I showed that, while that crossing is not known ever 
to have been missing in any case of direct paralysis, this kind 
of loss of movement is extremely frequent when disease is located 
in certain parts of the brain. Indeed, according to a statistical 
account I have made of cases where unilateral lesion in the me- 
dulla ol longata has given rise to hemiplegia, this ioss of motion 
appeared on the side of the lesion in one half of those cases. If 
now we compare to that proportion that which exists in cases of 
disease of the so-called motor zone of the cerebral surface, we 
find that the proportion of cases of direct paralysis is less than 
one out of a thousand cases of unilateral paralysis. The only 
explanation of the excessive frequency of direct paralysis in cases 
of a lesion of the medulla oblongata, and its far more excessive 
rarity in cases of disease of the so-called motor centers, would 
consist in this most absurd supposition—that a lesion appears 
very much more easily in the medulla oblongata when it attacks 
persons (if there are such) who have no decussation of the ante- 
rior pyramids, while it occurs in the motor zone of the cerebral 
convolutions when it attacks persons having a decussation. If 
space permitted, I could show that the variations in the number 

* See the ‘“‘Archives de Physiologie Normale et Pathol.” Paris, 1889. 
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of the decussating fibres of the pyramids, which we know from 
Flechsig’s researches to be very great, is in absolute opposition 
to the view that those fibers are the only or the principal con- 
ductors of voluntary motor impulses, and that they have, there- 
fore, nothing to do with the existence of direct or cross paralysis. 

XII. According to the generally-admitted views, paralysis, 
in cases of brain disease, should appear only when a lesion exists 
in certain parts considered as forming exclusively the supposed 
motor centers and track. I can state, however, that there is on 
record a very large number of cases where paralysis has been 
caused by an injury or a disease located very far from those 
centers and track. Among those parts of the brain which have 
caused a loss of voluntary movement when there should have 
been none, I will especially point out the extreme ends of the 
cerebrum and most parts of the cerebellum. In the cases I have 
collected, I have carefully avoided those in which a pressure 
could have existed on so-called motor parts. Out of the many 
papers I have published containing such cases, I call attention 
only to one of my lectures in the “Lancet” for August and 
September, 1876. 

XIII. Paralysis depends so clearly on an irritation of brain 
tissue, and not on the destruction of conductors or centers en- 
dowed with the function which disappears, that, as I have shown 
in 1879, in 125 out of 181 cases of tumor pressing on one side 
of a certain part (and always the same) of the base of the brain, 
there was the excessive variety of paralytic manifestations ex- 
hibited in the following table: 


1. Paralysis of the two limbs on the side of the lesion, 


2. = ** one arm - * i ” 
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Besides showing a greater frequency of direct than of cross 
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paralysis, this table gives a pretty large proportion of cases of 
paralysis of the two lower limbs (23 out of 125). This kind of 
paralysis, @.e., paraplegia, may be due also to unilateral lesions in 
a great many other parts of the brain. Iam fully aware that, 
out of more than 70 such cases that I have collected, a great 
many should not be counted, as the state of the spinal cord had 
not been ascertained. Still, even in these cases, the symptoms 
pointed to the brain as having caused the paraplegia. But ina 


number of cases the spinal cord, being examined, was found 


healthy, and, therefore, there is no possibility of denying that 
one side of the encephalon can produce paralysis in both lower 
limbs, 7.e., a direct paralysis and across one. The above table 
shows most decisively that paralysis may appear in one place 
or another, although due to a lesion in the same part, and that, 
therefore, it cannot be considered as allied with a loss of function 
of the injured part. 

XIV. The most decisive argument against the view that we 
have but one brain for voluntary movements, comes from cases 
of destruction, in man as well as in animals, of some parts of the 
supposed motor centers or conductors, or of almost the whole 
and even the whole of a hemisphere, without paralysis. 

It is perfectly well known that, excepting in animals highly 
placed in the scale of mammalia, we can take away a lateral half 
of the brain without producing a persistent paralysis. It is, of 
course, manifest in such a case that all the voluntary movements 
of the two sides of the body can be performed by one half of the 
brain. As regards man, facts abound showing that destruction of 
every individual part of one hemisphere can take place without 
the disappearance of the voluntary motor functions. Leaving 
aside cases of tumors or abscesses, there are on record, to my 
knowledge, more than fifty well-authenticated cases of consider- 
able legion or complete destruction of the so-called psycho-motor 
centers on one side, without paralysis. A good many of the 
authors to whom we owe those facts are men of high standing, 
and some are physicians of real eminence. Among the best 
known I will name Vulpian, R. Bright, Andral, Fiirstner, Mur- 
chison, Longmore, Poncet, H. Day, Luys, Magnan, Duplay, R. 
Boyd, De Fleury, Konig, Lecorché, Campbell, R. Quain. 
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In presence of such facts, a number of able clinicians, with- 
out, however, coming frankly to the view that I hold, have tried 
to explain them by supposing that some other parts of the brain 
can take up the function of the diseased organ and act in its 
place. With regard to this, two suppositions have been made. 


According to one, this replacement occurs in the same side where 
the lesion exists, and according to the other, it is performed by 
parts of the opposite side of the brain. This second supposition 
is in direct opposition to numerous facts showing that a com- 
plete destruction of the so-called psycho-motor centers on the 
two sides can take place without the disappearance of the volun- 
tary movements anywhere. I have collected and published a 
good many facts establishing this point, and I will mention the 
following authors as the best-known among those who have seen 
such cases: Billard, Mareé and Luys (two cases), Siredey, Par- 
chappe, J. Hutchinson, Bouillaud, Gama, Sims, Gintrac, Wer- 
nicke, Fiirstner, Broca, R. Bright, Poumeau, Briére, Lenormand, 
Abercrombie. 

Pursuing our demonstration, if we examine what occurs as 
regards the parietal lobe of the brain alone, or the posterior 
part of the frontal lobe, we find that there are a great many cases 
of destruction of these middle portions of the cerebrum—which 
are looked upon as absolutely essential for voluntary movements 
—without paralysis supervening. Among the observers to whom 
we owe those cases, I will name Prévost and Cotard, R. Bright, 
J. G. Forbes, Warren, Guérard, Bossu, Lagout, Gintrac, Fowler, 
W. Jones, T. Byrant, Oulmont, Montault, Girard, T. Thompson, 
A. B. Duffin, Porral, O’Hallaran, C. Holthouse, Dumon. 

Before reaching the base of the brain, the fibers establishing 
a communication between it and the cerebrum are chiefly, if not 
entirely, congregated in the internal capsule. It is evident, 
therefore, that a destructive lesion of that part alone, or with the 
corpus striatum and the optic thalamus, must be the cause of a 
complete paralysis on the opposite side of the body, if the reign- 
ing doctrine on cerebral duality is right. It is not so always, 
however, as shown by a number of cases published by Gintrac, 
Lagardelle, J. Russell, and Delbet. I have decided not to make 
use of cases of tumor, on account of the fact that the fibers and 
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cells of the brain may remain partly able to act although consid- 
erably squeezed. Still, I am entitled to employ cases in which 
there was a real destruction of the internal capsule by a tumor. 
There was no paralysis in some such cases published by B. Ball, 
A. Denmark, Barié, Mueller, and W. B. Hadden. 

I come now to the base of the brain, a part which gives a 
large proportion of cases of destructive lesion without paralysis. 
Among the authors who have given such facts with regard to 
the crus cerebri, I will name only the best-known. They are: 
Sander, Elam, Callender, J. Hughlings Jackson, Hayem, Stiebel, 
HI. Roe, J.W. Ogle, Squire, Reynaud-Lacroze, Leboucher, Raikem, 
Abercrombie, E. A. Parkes, Landouzy, J. B. S. Jackson. As 
regards the pons Varolii, a destruction of a great part of one of 
its lateral halves, including the whole of the supposed motor 
track, has frequently been recorded in cases with a very slight 
paralysis, or none at all. The following are the best-known 
among the observers to whom we owe such cases: F. Mason, C. 
Mills, Broadbent, Gay, Moutard-Martin, Raikem, J. R. Bennett, 
Van der Byl. Regarding the medulla oblongata, I will name 
also the most prominent observers. They are: Vulpian, Cruveil- 
hier, Raikem, Martineau, Taylor, J. Johnson, Middleton, Michel, 
Royer-Collard. 

It is evident from all these cases that one half of the base of 
the brain is quite sufficient to convey to the muscles of the two 
sides of the body the orders of the will coming from either one 
or the other of the two cerebral hemispheres. 

The facts remaining to be mentioned are among the most 
powerful to show that one half of the brain can originate all 
the voluntary movements of the two sides of the body. They 
consist of cases of considerable alteration, if not of destruction, of 
a whole cerebral hemisphere, without paralysis, or with only a 
slight paresis. I will mention among the observers who have 
published such cases, the following: Belcher, Tacheron, Serres, 
Abercrombie, Monod, G. Lowther, Cless, Guéneau de Mussy, 
Rendtorf, H. Greenhow, Porta, Th. Bryant, Rendu, Debierre, 
Lélut, McReady, Alégre, Hayem. 

XV. I could bring forward many other facts showing, like 


those I have mentioned, that paralysis can appear where it should 
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not, or may not appear at all, in cases of a lesion which should 
always produce it in certain parts of the body, according to 
the generally-admitted views. But it does not seem necessary to 
say more on these points, as I believe that what precedes is quite 
sufficient to establish that each half of the brain can originate 
all the voluntary movements of the two sides of the body, and, 
therefore, that we have two brains for all the muscular actions 
caused by our will in the four limbs, and other parts of the body. 

XVI. Arguments similar to those concerning the volun- 
tary movements exist also as regards the transmission and the 
perception of sensitive impressions. They give forcible proofs 
that one cerebral hemisphere may be quite sufficient for the 
perception of all the impressions coming from the various parts 
of the two sides of the body. I will mention only some of the 
most striking arguments relating to this part of my subject. 

The following experiments furnish the best of these argu- 
ments. I discovered long ago that very frequently, after a sec- 
tion of a lateral half of the base of the brain, on a mammal, 
anesthesia appears on the opposite side of the body and hyper- 
sesthesia on the corresponding side. If on an animal having had 
such a section on the right side, and having become anesthetic 
in the left side of its body and hyperesthetic in the right side, I 
divide the left lateral half of the dorsal spinal cord, I obtain this 
most remarkable result: the left abdominal limb not only recov- 
ers sensibility, but becomes hypereesthetic, and the right one loses 
its sensibility. It is evident that if the anzsthesia in the left 
abdominal limb were produced by the first lesion (that made at 
the base of the brain), owing to a section of the conductors of the 
sensitive impressions coming. from that limb, the second lesion 
(made on the dorsal spinal cord) could not have modified sensi- 
bility in any way in that part. It is quite certain that the anzs- 
thesia which appeared in the left hind limb after the first lesion 
was due to a mere dynamical influence, as it disappeared immedi- 
ately after the second lesion. 

An experiment of Dr. Veyssiére had led him to look upon 
the posterior part of the internal capsule as the place of passage 
of conductors of sensitive impressions in the brain. This view 


was admitted by most physiologists, and was soon strongly sup- 
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ported by physicians, who showed that in many cases of disease 
of that part in man there had been a complete loss of feeling in 
limbs, trunk, and face on the opposite side of the body. Facts 
of that kind would be in radical opposition to the view I pro- 
pose concerning the duality of the brain, if it were true that we 


are to explain that loss of sensibility by admitting that the section 


or destruction of the posterior part of the internal capsule inter- 
rupts all communications between the center of perception and 
the half of the body which becomes aneesthetic. The following 
experiment will show conclusively that this is not true. 

After having made Veyssiére’s experiment, and ascertained, 
as he had done, that anzethesia is caused on the side opposite to 
that of the operation, I divide the lateral half of the dorsal spinal 
cord on the anzsthetie side, and I find that sensibility not only 
returns in the hind limb on that side, but becomes yreater than 
in the normal state. It is evident, therefore, that it was not 
owing to the section of supposed exclusive conductors for the 
transmission of sensitive impressions that there was anesthesia 
after the first operation in this case. 

If anesthesia in one half of the body has been produced by 
the extirpation of the pretended centers of- perception of sensitive 
impressions, as Prof. Schiifer, V. Horsley, and others have shown 
to be the case, it disappears also and is replaced by hyperzsthesia 
in the hind limb, as I have found, after the division of the lateral 
half of the dorsal spinal cord on the side where it existed. In this 
case, as in the preceding, it is evident that it was not absence of 
a part of the nervous center which was the cause of the loss of 
feeling. 

Clinical facts like these experiments show that it is not be- 
cause a diseased part is endowed with the function of perception, 
or of transmission of sensitive impressions, that anzesthesia ap- 
pears when a lesion exists in one half of the brain. It is pro- 
duced by an irritation which starts from the neighborhood of the 
destroyed tissue, and proceeds to more or less distant elements 
scattered in the nervous centers, inhibiting their function. I 
believe that I have proved in a number of papers the correctness 
of these conclusions, but I will especially refer to my last publi- 
cation, which appeared in the “ Comptes Rendus de la Société de 
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Biologie” for 1888. I will say here only that arguments similar 


to those I have employed in this article, concerning voluntary 


movements, exist also as regards sensibility. A great many 
facts show that anesthesia, like paralysis, in cases of unilateral 
lesion, can appear; first, on the corresponding side, and the 
more frequently the nearer the injury is to the medulla oblon- 
gata, and, therefore, the farther from the top surface of the brain; 
secondly, in the two lower or the two upper limbs; thirdly, in 
three limbs, or in all four. Like paralysis, anzsthesia also can 
appear in one side only of the body from lesions occupying 
the same extent of the base of the brain on the two sides of the 
middle line; it can, besides, show itself in cases of lesion in any 
part of the brain, even one not supposed to be employed as 
conductor or center for sensitive impressions. 

One of the strongest arguments against the received views, 
and in support of the idea that one side of the encephalon is 
quite sufficient for the transmission and perception of the sensi- 
tive impressions coming from the two halves of the body, is that 
sensibility can persist entire, notwithstanding the destruction of 
any part of one half of the brain. I cannot enter here into the 
details of the cases establishing the correctness of this statement. 
I will only make a few remarks about some of the facts. 

The center of perception of sensitive impressions has been 
placed in very different parts of the brain. Chiefly from experi- 
ments on monkeys, Schiifer, Horsley, and others have supposed 
that the seat of that power is the limbic lobe. The fact I have 
already mentioned, that if the extirpation of that part has caused 
anesthesia, a section of a lateral half of the cord will make sen- 
sibility reappear, disposes of that supposition. Clinical facts 
show also that the limbic lobe can be destroyed without any loss 
of feeling. A talented New York physician, Dr. Charles L. 
Dana, published two years ago an excellent paper, in which 
may be found several such cases, to which I could add a number 
of others. Other physicians place the perceptive power in the 
convolutions where are localized the psycho-motor centers. In a 
creat many cases, however, these parts have been destroyed with- 
out any loss of feeling or paralysis. 

Cases of considerable alteration of a whole cerebral hemi- 
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sphere, or of all the parts establishing a communication with the 
base of the encephalon, without any diminution of sensibility or 
any marked degree of anzsthesia, have been published by 
Andral, Bouchut, Barthez, Beau, Anger, Gintrac, Porta, Richet, 
Robertson, Lallemand, and others. 

As regards the base of the bram, I know of more than forty 
cases of considerable alteration or complete destruction of one or 
the other of the three parts composing it—one crus cerebri or one 
side of the pons or medulla—without anwsthesia. It is certain, 
therefore, that the channels of transmission, as well as all centers 
of perception of sensitive impression, can be destroyed in one half 
of the encephalon without anesthesia. And this clearly shows 
that one half of that great nervous center is quite sufficient for 
the performance of all functions relating to sensibility in both 
sides of the body. 

XVII. Before concluding, it is necessary to show that physi- 
cians, and also certain physiologists, who look upon the secon- 


dary or descending degeneration, often seen in cases of disease of 


the brain, as having the utmost importance with regard to its 
duality, would have to change their minds if they paid attention 
to the following facts. It is known that such degeneration de- 
scends from the seat of a lesion in one half of the brain to the 
place of intersection of the anterior pyramids, and there passes 
from one side of the encephalon into the posterior part of the 
lateral column of the spinal cord, descending to the lumbar end 
of the spinal center. That the fibers which degenerate in such 
cases are not, as is supposed, the only or the principal channels 
of transmission of the orders of the will to muscles, is evi- 
dent. 1. Cases of degeneration of the anterior pyramids and 
other parts, without paralysis, have been recorded by Bouchard, 
Albers, Fiirstner and Zacher, Lange, Partridge, Debierre, W. B. 
Hadden and C. S. Sherrington, Bryson Delavan, Landouzy, 
Lancereaux, Bari¢é, Luys, and others (I must say that, in those 
eases, the absence of paralysis is made more decisive by the fact 
that, besides the degeneration of the base of the brain and the 
lateral column of the cord, there was a persistence in the brain 
of the lesion which had given origin to the degeneration). 2 


ads 


The secondary or descending alteration, instead of being, as it 
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should, a continuous one, may show itself in one part and not in 


the next, as evidenced by cases of Landouzy, Lépine, Lélut, 


Hanot, Vulpian, Bourneville, Védie, and others. 38. The second- 
ary degeneration may not appear, however great and persistent 
may be a brain lesion giving rise to paralysis. 4. The part of 
the spinal cord which is altered in a descending degeneration is 
hardly a motor part. 

XVIII. That we have more brain matter than is needed, is 
clearly proved by the facts and reasonings contained in this 
paper. This is shown also by a great many cases in which a 
considerable destruction of cerebral tissue, on the two sides, has 
occurred without any loss to either the physical or the mental 
functions of the brain. Not only can half of the encephalon 
carry on all the functions known to belong to the whole brain, 
but there are cases of almost complete destruction of one side 
and also of a part of the other side of the brain, without either 
an alteration of the mental powers or the loss of the physical 
faculties of that great nervous center. 

In connection with the subject of the duality of the brain, 
there is one point of great importance about which I can say 
only a few words. It is that we have a great many motor ele- 
ments in our brain and our spinal cord which we neglect abso- 
lutely to educate. Such is the case particularly with the ele- 
ments which serve for the movements of the left hand. Perhaps 
fathers and mothers will be more ready to develop the natural 
powers of the left hand of a child, giving it thereby two pow- 
erful hands, if they believe, as I do, that the condition of the 
brain and spinal cord would improve if all their motor and sen- 
sitive elements were fully exercised. 

C. E. Brown-SEQUARD 





THE FUTURE OF FICTION. 


Ir might well seem a foolhardy venture to attempt to fore- 
cast the future of fiction. How, it may be asked, are we to 
gauge the artistic value and the possibilities of growth of so volu- 
minous and chaotic a material as the contemporary novel? It is 
questioned by some whether prose fiction has any rightful place 
in the world of art, and many who would hardly go so far as 
this in the path of skeptical doubt maintain that the larger 
part of recent fiction is of no real and permanent worth. On 
the other hand, there seem to be some _ happily-constituted 
persons who discern in the abundance of recent literary output 
a proof of the prodigality of Nature, who has somehow managed 
in these latter days to produce something like a plethora of 
literary genius. 

In view of such a perplexing state of things, all that one can 
hope to do in the way of conjectural forecast is to seek for indica- 
tions of the future destiny of the novel in a clearer conception 
of its origin and essential art function. If we can manage to 
throw a ray of light on the origin and raison d'étre of the novel, 
we shall be as advantageously placed as it seems possible to be 
for answering the question whether it still has a future, and if so, 
what sort of one. 

And here it seems necessary, by way of introduction, to say 
a word or two respecting the function of art in general. This 
may doubtless look alarming, suggestive of baffled wanderings 


among metaphysical subtleties. But let not the reader be afraid. 


I propose in these pages to spare him everything in the shape 
of disquisition on the nature of beauty, and merely to call his 
attention to one or two characteristics of art which have come of 
late to be more and more clearly recognized. 

The first of these characteristics is its play aspect. By this I 
mean that art, like play, offers us a pleasurable vent or outlet for 
redundant energy. This idea is as old as Aristotle, though it 
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has been developed into a clearer and more precise form by re- 
cent writers, among whom Schiller and Herbert Spencer deserve 
special mention. Our bodily and mental powers are needed for, 
and have been developed by, the performance of the useful and 
necessary functions of life—what we all know as work. But this 
serious business of life leaves, or should leave, a residue of 


capacity, with its correlative interest or impulse to exertion, and 
it is to this that play and art alike address themselves. Just as 
boys throw off unused muscular and mental ability in their 


games, so do we in admiring and enjoying art relieve ourselves 
of unexhausted impulse. Thus in tracing the contour of a bit 
of sculpture, my eye is “at play,” that is, indulging itself in free 
activity for its own sake, such activity being the measure of the 
excess of its power over the demands of work. Similarly, in 
enjoying a fine poetic description, we are indulging in play-like 
activity those powers of imaginative interpretation and realiza- 
tion which have not been used up in the actual business of life. 

Now it is to be noted that this redundant play-like activity of 
faculty is at once something detached from, and yet related to, 
its serious and necessary exercise. The very depth of the anti- 
thesis, play and work, in human consciousness, suggests that 
when we are recreating we throw off the hampering shackles 
of reality. A boy just released from school indulges in the 
freest and most frolicsome movement of limb, as if by way of 
protest against the set and constrained actions of the schoolroom. 
Similarly, when we betake ourselves to art we like to get as 
far away as possible from our working-day world, from the too- 
familiar scenery of our habitual surroundings. 

Nevertheless, play, though in appearance so unlike work, is 
in reality akin to it. A boy’s limbs, and still more a man’s, pos- 
sess in their play unmistakable traces of their habitual forms of 
exercise. In like manner, when we go to art for refreshment we 
necessarily take with us faculties molded by customary lines of 
work, and capable of recruiting themselves only upon objects 
and ideas which bear some resemblance to those which engage 
our working energies. Thus art calls forth intellect in play-like 
action just in the measure in which it supplies it with analogues 
of real objects and events—with a copy of the real world within 
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the limits of which it is wont to move. And just as intelligence 
demands of art, objects molded on real and familiar ones, so 
must feeling, the function of which in art is supreme, find there 
the semblance of a world which first called it into being. Art 
makes us laugh and weep, touches us with pity, a humorous sense 
of incongruity, and so forth, just because in lifting us out of our 
small actual world and introducing us into another and larger 
world it constructs this last on the general plan of the first. 

The second great characteristic feature of art that we need to 
keep before us here, is its essential sociality. Art as such ad- 
dresses itself, not to the isolated individual, but to the community 
or social organism. This is obviously the case in the primitive 
forms of art. The decoration of the fane consecrated to the 
social function of worship was plainly for the eye of the assem- 
bly. The same is true of dramatic representation, of music, and 
even of poetry in its early and natural forms of sung or recited 
verse (lyric and epic). The apparent exception to the rule in 
the case of modern literary art, which is largely enjoyed in pri- 
vate perusal, will be dealt with presently. 

If these are the essential and vital characteristics of art, we 
may expect to find its evolution describable in terms of them. 
Let us see how far this is possible. 

We say that art evolves when it exhibits the characters of all 
organic evolution, namely, differentiation of parts and growing 
complexity of structure. Thus the modern art of western music 
has evolved first by detaching itself from other arts with which 
it was in its infancy organically connected (the dance, ete.), then 
by branching out into a rich variety of special forms, and lastly 
by assuming a massiveness of form and a structural elaborate- 
ness which the ancients could never have dreamt of. 

Now this double process of division and elaboration may be 
regarded as conditioned and necessitated by that growth of fac- 
ulty and interest of which art, according to our view, is the happy 
outcome. Thus the compass, variety, and elaborateness of modern 
painting answer to our wider knowledge of nature and life, our 
greater power of coordinating a number of objects as parts of an 
organic whole, and our larger and more varied interest in things, 
animate and inanimate. The part which art has to play is 
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one thing in a pre-scientific age, another thing in ascientific. All 
that we mean by civilizatioa, by social evolution, serves to ex- 
pand and transform those powers of understanding and of feel- 
ing of which art makes use. This evolution of intelligence and 
feeling bears at once upon each of its tendencies, which we may 
conveniently mark off as the realistic and the idealistic. That 
it necessitates a fuller, more accurately-articulated presentment of 
fact or reality, must be at once evident. Witness the patient 
study that now goes to the painter's portraiture of Nature, with 
her least obtrusive traits, her subtlest and most evanescent 
changes of expression. Modern art is almost scientific in its 
solicitude for faithful and accurate record of fact. At the same 
time, this development of intelligence and emotion acts no less 
powerfully upon the idealistic tendencies of art. Our admira- 
tions, our aspirations, change with our experience and knowledge. 
The passion of the ancient Greeks for physical beauty has been 
largely supplanted in the modern world by the enthusiasm of 
humanity, the feeling bordering on worship for all that is noble, 
excellent, and lovely in human character. And modern art re- 
flects this change in standards of value by laying emphasis, even 
in the plastic arts themselves, painting and sculpture, on the ex- 
pression of moral and spiritual traits. 

Just as the evolution of art illustrates the growth of human 
faculty, so it may be said to measure the advance of man’s 
sociality. It is evident, indeed, that the same process of social 
evolution which underlies the acquisition of the higher attributes 
of intellect and emotion, must directly tend to widen the range 
of social experience, and so to deepen the instinct of solidarity. 
And art being, as we have seen, something for the community, 
grows and thrives just as the corporate feeling of the community 
deepens. Hence the rich efflorescence of art in moments of a 
joyous accession of national and patriotic feeling, as in the palmy 
days of Athens or the glorious Elizabethan era. The’ best 
and most distinctive attributes of modern art owe their value to 
the development of a deeper feeling for humanity as a whole. 
We may not, like the ancient Greeks, have the assembling of a 
whole people to witness the performance of national games, but, 
en revanche, we may boast of a much wider effect. A great 
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musical production, or a great book, may now at the instant of 
its appearance flash its gladdening effulgence over an aggregate 
of nations. Art is now something greater than national; it has 
become cosmopolitan. And it is cosmopolitan just because it is 
able to appeal to that large and universal interest in humanity, 
that sense of kinship with the great human family, which is the 
latest and most valuable product of what we call social progress. 

And now, perhaps, we are in a position to see the meaning of 
the essentially modern art of prose fiction. It isnot my intention 
here to discuss the precise artistic rank and dignity of the novel. 


It may readily be granted that in respect of artistic form it can- 


not for a moment be placed on a level with the ancient epic, or 
with the drama, ancient or modern. The loss of the severer 
regularities of form, of the music of verse, of the poetic style, 
is not to be underestimated. Yet fiction, in bursting the bonds 
of poetic structure and broadening out into the fuller and more 
detailed invention of the modern novel, has gained, too, some- 
thing of importance. It has secured for us a much more elabo- 
rate presentment of human life. It has carried forward the care- 
ful delineation of character to the point where the typical sketch, 
with which the older art had contented itself, has become filled 
in and individualized. It has discovered in the inner life of re- 
flective feeling of the civilized man and woman a new domain, 
of which the epic was ignorant and even the drama had only an 
inkling. More than all, perhaps, it has penetrated into the intri- 
cacies of human life, grasped the multiform interactions of the 
individual and its environment, and detected the hidden complex 
of processes which constitutes character growth. 

Referring now to the two fundamental characteristics of art 
noted above, one may say that the modern novel has justified its 
existence by attempting to engage in play-like activity the higher 
and more complex faculty, intellectual and emotive, of the 
modern man. The old abstract simplifying mode of presenting 
life no longer satisfies; we, with our deeper study and fuller 
knowledge, demand a picture of it in its concrete fullness and 
many-sidedness. Or, to describe the emotive effect, one may say 
that we moderns, bringing to the contemplation of fiction a greater 
range and variety of feeling, require of it such a full presentment 
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of the life story as will stir a multitude of moods, moving us 
at once to love and hate, to defiance and resignation, to compas- 
sion and to good-natured amusement. The rapid development of 
the novel since the last century, abundantly illustrates this ten- 
dency in art to overtake the evolution of human faculty. If 
one compares Fielding, for example, with Balzac, Thackeray, or 
one of the great Russian novelists, one sees at once what a simple 
toy-like structure used to serve art for a human world. A mind 
versed in life as contemporary fiction depicts it, feels on reading 
these already-antiquated forms of the eighteenth century that it 
has to divest itself for the nonce of more that half its equipment 
of habitual thought and emotion. 

While prose fiction thus answers to our more highly-evolved 
faculty, so it abundantly fulfills the larger social requirements of 
modern art. It is preéminently the novel which depicts life as 
social life, and in so doing appeals to that complex group of 
feelings which have been nurtured by, and are attached to, this 
life. Witness, for example, the recognition by recent fiction of 
the different levels of the life of the community. The detailed 
narrative of the motley life of the poor by Charles Dickens, was 
of the deepest significance as showing how completely fiction 
was able to emancipate itself from class trammels, confining itself 
neither to the dazzling sphere of “high life” nor to the familiar 
levels of bourgeois experience, but embracing the human story 
in all its endless ramifications. In another way we may sce the 
growing sociality of the novel by noting how writers are tending 
more and more to present the individual—which as a concrete ob- 
ject is of course the proper subject matter of art—in its connect- 
edness with the social organism, with the ruling forces of the 
community, its customs, ideas, dominant impulses, and so forth. 
This tendency, already clearly marked in writers like Balzac, 


Victor Hugo, George Sand, and George Eliot, has, as everybody 


knows, grown peculiarly apparent in the later work of the 
French, Russian, and Scandinavian schools of fiction. We see 
through the efforts, the struggles of the individual, the play of 
that organized sum of forces which constitutes social life. The 
tendency of recent French fiction to present life as a sociological 
phenomenon has recently been emphasized by M. Guyau.* 

*“ DL’ Art au Point de Vue Sociologique.” See especially Chap. VI. 
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It may besaid, then, that modern prose fiction amply fulfills 
the two great conditions of all art—that it fully excites the total 
complex of human faculty, and that it appeals to us as social 
beings. And inits later and more complex developments it does 
this in a way that at once shows its fitness to be a main con- 
stituent of modern art. 


But there is another point which must be glanced at before 
we are ready to venture on a forecast of the future of this branch 
of art. It has been pointed out that art, herein resembling play 


yet further, combines a realistic with an idealistic tendency. 
But how far does the modern novel satisfy this requirement? 

That prose fiction has set itself the task of imitating the real 
world, is plain to everybody. It follows indeed from the fact of 
its giving us human life in more and more of its actual concrete 
fullness, variety, and rich interlacings of relation, that it is essen- 
tially realistic. Nothing is more noticeable in the recent growth 
of fiction than its progressive mastery of realities, and its appropri- 
ation of the almost burdensome lore of a scientific age. Think 
of all the fine knowledge of natural phenomena; of the close 
and accurate study of physiognomy, gesture, and expression gen- 
erally ; of manners; of the habits of life of different classes; of the 
processes of industry; of the detailed experiences of travel; of 
national sport; of political life; and then of the familiarity with 
foreign life, and with the life of the past, that may be found in 
the best of contemporary fiction. As I have already said, mod- 
ern art is allied to science in its accuracy of observation and 
fidelity of record, and nowhere is this quasi scientific reverence 
for truth to fact more conspicuous than in the novel. 

The realism of prose fiction is indeed so patent to every eye, 
that one rather expects to hear the complaint that in its exces- 
sive regard for fact it has failed to find place for the idealistic 
impulse, and by so doing has forfeited what little claim to the 
dignity of art it can ever have possessed. 

Now if by the ideal is meant what lies wholly outside the 
sphere of the real, having no discoverable relations to it, then 
it may be admitted that the modern novel has given no proof of 
having a wing strong enough for lifting it to this lofty realm. It 
has not cared to transport its readers into the lawless world of 
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fairy-land. Even in its earlier and freer form of wild romance it 
discreetly kept the world of real experience within view. And 
in spite of the occasional wantonness with which it laughingly 
tries to shake the firm columns of reality about the reader's ears, 
delighting him (as, for example, Mr. R. L. Stevenson so well 
knows how to do) with a momentary chaos of homely fact and 
magnificent miracle, or giving him for an instant a not unwel- 
come shudder by touching a still-surviving superstition in his 
soul, prose fiction never long forgets that its true sphere is that 
of plain, comprehensible fact. 

Sut, in allowing this, one is far from conceding that the mod- 
ern novel has no ideal side. The root and impulse of idealism 
in art resides, as we saw, in the aspiration to get beyond our 
own personal experience and actual surroundings. The fiction 
of high life, which was all that the novel not so long since at- 
tempted, no doubt transported the poor apprentice of the period 
who was lucky enough to get sight of it, into the third heaven. 
And for all of us there are unfamiliar regions of human experi- 
ence, by projecting ourselves into which we may happily escape 
from all awareness of our worn-looking every-day world. The 
very bulk and variety of the modern novelist’s material lends 
itself to this effect. How delightfully were we rapt by the his- 
torical romances of Scott from the actual and somewhat cramped 
world of the school and the play ground! And who that has 
read the happier rural romances of George Sand, or Auerbach’s 
peasant stories, has not had the joyous sense of detachment from 
his fixed moorings and of swift transition to a fresher clime? 


The novel is the novel, the shaper of a new world, just because 


it can thus transport us, as by a magician’s wand, to the remote 


7 


in space, in time, and in that particular grouping of character 
and circumstance which gives the hue to everybody's life. 

But this service of calling us away from our particular world, 
valuable though it undoubtedly would be, could hardly entitle 
the novel to rank among the great arts. A Punch and Judy 
show, it might be said, does as much for the grinning crowd that 
surrounds it. Fiction is ideal in another and a higher sense, in 
that it seeks for all in human life that has special value for our 
feeling and presents this with artistic completeness and empha- 
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sis. It began by selectively bringing out the adventurous, 
romantic side of experience, thrilling the reader with delicious 
awe by revelation of life’s mysteries. But this is far from being 
its only way of satisfying feeling. The later developments of the 
novel have shown abundantly that this branch of art is capable 
of producing an adequate esthetic impression—of lifting the 
imagination and rousing the emotions to a passionate apprehen- 
sion of the dignity of life, of the ineffable sweetness of love and 
tried companionship, of the beauty of goodness in its older and 
homelier forms, of the fascinating mystery of a world where the 
outer word and act so rarely disclose the full complexity of the 
inner world of feeling-prompted thought. 

No observation of real life, it is to be noted, could ever bring 
us this clear vision of its many-sided value. Who, for example, 
could from his personal survey of the world have gained such a 
massive and profoundly-moving impression of its pathos as we 
all gain from one of the masterpieces of Scott, of Hugo, or of 
Tolstoi? The great humorists again, Dickens most of all, show 
their art by creating a scene in which the drolleries of life, the 
whimsicalities of character, and the comicalities of circumstance 
seem to have it all their own way. The genuinely-artistic exag- 
geration that goes to the making of such a boy as Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer, or of a character so splendidly bizarre as Mr. 
George Meredith’s Roy Richmond, is justified by the circum- 
stance that it gathers and concentrates for our unmixed and in- 
tense enjoyment elements of esthetic value in character which 
in real life lie apart, sporadically, having only a germinal strength. 
In this way, then, without forsaking the territory of the real, the 
modern novel has known how to throw about human life a richer 


and more various interest, and so to raise it to a higher worth. 


Even this hightened and concentrated interest, however, does 
not exhaust all that we mean by the ideal aims and tendencies 
of the novel. Experience teaches, and the arts that depict 
human experience share in this prerogative. We cannot follow 
the story of a great domineering passion, of an involved, hard- 
beset life, of the growth of some fine moral trait, without having 
ideas brought before our mind. Art calls up these ideas, not 
didactically by usurping the expository function of science, but 
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suggestively, and as the necessary result of any serious at- 
tempt to get below the surface play of things and to discover 
their inner nature, forces, and tendencies. This suggestive in- 
troduction of ideas by art as a part of its interpretative and uni- 
fying function, adds a valuable element of intellectual luminos- 
ity, and at the same time greatly augments the emotive effect; 
for these ideas which arise in the thoughtful and sympathetic 
mind on a survey of human life, are masterful not only in that 
they bind together and so represent for us maay and diverse 
tracts of experience, but in that, as a consequence of this, they 
effect a large commotion of the complex currents of our feeling. 

Now the novel, by reason of its fuller and more concrete pre- 
sentment of experience, its more daring unveiling of the inner 


life, and its full embracing of the sum of processes which make 


up the life history, has a far wider scope for this suggestive pre- 
sentment of great stirring ideas than the older forms of poetic 
art. Compare the limited range of moral reflection in the Greek 
drama with the vast area opened up by the best modern fiction. 
It may seem impertinent to hint that Shakespeare could ever 
have surpassed himself; and yet I am disposed to think that had 
he lived to-day, and written novels instead of plays, he would 
have shed a yet fuller and more penetrating light on the obscu- 
rities of human life. 

And now perhaps we are prepared to consider the question 
whether the novel has still a future. Is this form of art on the 
verge of exhaustion, or does it contain the p tentiality and pro- 
mise of yet more abundant and richer growth? 

In dealing with this question however slightly, we must not 
fail to note the fact that the present output of prose fiction, so far 
from being a small one, seems to be larger than ever. Much of 
the workmanship is no doubt flimsy enough, showing that the 
writer had no higher ambition than to supply the lightest form 
of amusement. At the same time there is a comforting residuum 
of solid artistic produce. Even if at the present moment we 
cannot boast of a novelist of the size and compelling force of 
Scott or Dickens, we may at least be grateful for such brilliant 
invention as that of Mr. Meredith, such profound life studies as 
those of Mr. Hardy, and such delicate transcription of manners 
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as that of Mr. Howells. Without taking an unduly optimistic 
view of the situation, we may confidently assert that we have a 
fair number of writers whose books are entitled to a place in 
literature, and (for this is the real test) that will repay a second 
and even a third perusal. 

This fact of the fecundity of the art of fiction is suggestive. 
It shows pretty plainly that the novel answers to a growing 
need of modern life. It reflects no doubt the rapidly-extending 
taste for reading as one of the staple enjoyments of leisure. In 
its redundance of poor writing, it illustrates only too clearly a 
widespread tendency to regard literature as amusement and ex- 
citement only—a tendency favored by the arduous and wearing 
character of modern life, which threatens to unfit men for the 
sustained intellectual effort required for mastering the ideas and 
the characteristic modes of expression of poetry. 

Looking at this outwelling of contemporary fiction still fur- 
ther, we note that it shows a progressive tendency. Writers are 
bent on striking out new paths of imaginative research. The 
novel-is fashionable, and flatters science by imitating her experi- 
mental activity. Some of this experimental work is no doubt 
far-fetched, suggesting that the mine of fiction is emptied rather 
than that it is disclosing unworked veins. Yet discounting this, 
one may say that there has been of late a rapid development of 
the art of prose fiction. This shows itself among other ways in 
a clearer differentiation of a number of varieties. Thus we have 
in recent fiction the novel that deals with wild adventure on sea 
and on land, with the rather dull, stereotyped life of the provin- 
cial bourgeoisie, with the unstable and surpriseful conditions of 
life in the far West, with the ever-young romance of love, with 
the picturesque surroundings of peasant life in the woods and on 
the mountain side, with the characters and events of the past, 
with the unknown life of other countries than our own, and even 
with the vagaries of childhood. In mode of treatment, too, no 


less than in choice of subject, we may see this tendency to dif- 


ferentiation. Thus we have now a quiet objective presentment 
of the life story, now a mode of narrative that seeks to be thrill- 
ing, or pathetic, or boisterously humorous; and these broad 
divisions admit of a finer and more elaborate subdivision. 
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This growing diversity of aim seems to be a mark of vitality. 
It is, moreover, a condition of further progress. Just as in the 
physical world the process of evolution is most rapid when the 
variety of forms from which selection has to be made is richest, 
so in the world of art, amplitude and diversity of experiment 
mean a prime condition of new selective adjustment. The re- 
spectable and commendable work of the hour seems admirably 
fitted to secure a far higher measure of achievement when the 
requisite power of imagination is forthcoming. 

There is no doubt, I think, that the present condition of the 
novel, though testifying to its vitality, is not so robust as it 
might be. The most noticeable feature in recent fiction is, as 
already hinted, its almost scientific jealousy for truth to fact. 
Now the eager, ruthless scrutiny of fact which underlies the best 
work in recent fiction, has inevitably led to a deeper and more 
saddening recognition of the element of pain and disorder in life. 
The rapid expansion of the social feelings which is characteristic 
of our age and measures the velocity of our social evolution, has 
already led, and will probably lead still more, to the sympathetic 
comprehension and realization of new and unfamiliar forms of 
suffering. And this growing feeling for humanity’s sad lot re- 
flects itself very clearly in the modern novel, and gives it its 
characteristic hue. The fiction of England, America, and Ger- 
many has as its prevailing undertone that plaint of pessimism, 
which reaches its most articulate expression in the recent fiction 
of France, Russia, and Norway. 

This tendency has been felt so keenly by some, that they 
have by way of reaction gone back to the earlier romantic tale 
of far-off adventure. The present vogue of stories in which the 
whole effort of the writer seems to have been concentrated in 
stringing up the nerves of the reader to the highest pitch of 
excited expectancy (in which effect, by the way, they probably 


fall considerably short of such a master of the grewsome as Edgar 


Allan Poe), may show us how the human spirit instinctively re- 
coils from a too naked exhibition of life’s ugly sores. 


Such a way of escape is, however, illusory. We cannot, as has 
been seriously suggested by one writer, divest ourselves of our 
reflective manhood, and don the light, boyish mood, with its naif 
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credulity and its insatiable thirst for marvel. The pure romance, 
which knows nothing of probability, and devotes itself to unfold- 
ing a dream of preternatural prowess, of an unattainable glory, 
is not for us. We must, if we want the pleasant and wholesome 
“play of faculty” which it is for art to provide, somehow make 
our account with the novel in its higher and more evolved form. 

This we may do by first of all accepting sincerely and cor- 
dially all that the ampler knowledge and finer insight of the con- 
temporary novelist have acquired for us. Yet in doing this we 
have a right to protest against his morbid views of things, to ask 
him with all his fidelity to fact to conserve for us something of 
youth’s gladsome belief in the beauty of things, in human good- 
ness, and in human happiness. We may reasonably insist that 
the novel, in growing more observant and more learned, shall 
not wholly separate itself from its parent stem, but retain a trace 
of the sweet and gracious complacency of the first romance. 

If it be asked how this conciliation between the early hope- 
fulness and the later despair is to be effected, one can only re- 
mind the reader of what was said above. Real life is not all 
poor, commonplace; human experience is far from being a mo- 
notonous sense of bafflement and pain. The radical fault of the 
so-called realistic school is that it regards fact and disagreeable 
fact as synonymous expressions. In insisting on forcing into 
view what they think the neglected elements of life, they lapse 
into the error of regarding them as its sole ingredients. The 
novelist must bestir himself and correct this error by bringing 
forward again to its rightful place in art—that is to say, the pre- 
dominant place—what is lovely and of good report, the aspects 
of character and experience which gladden the imagination, and 
by gladdening it inspire hope and faith. 

The first and most pressing need in contemporary fiction is a 
more vivid realization of the endlessly-varied beauty of human 
character. How few among contemporary English and Ameri- 
can novelists ever deign to charm us by a picture of a man or 
woman toward whom our hearts go out in a glow of admiring 
love? Character-drawing there is in abundance, showing that 
there is no lack of new material, and no falling off in manual 


cunning. But the characters rarely excite in us a passionate 
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and enthusiastic interest. Is it that the prevailing pessimism 
has jaundiced the novelist’s eye so that he no longer sees the play 
of human nature in all its grace and beauty? The best guaran- 
tee for the elevation of the novel just now, would be the disap- 
pearance of the fashionable cynicism which sees all men to be 
alike rather contemptible, and the substitution in its place of a 
healthy and genial belief in the better and worthier features of 
human nature, and in the possibility of their becoming dominant. 

Before fiction takes on its old happy smile again, we must rise 
out of the oppressive consciousness that life is cruel for the 
masses, that traditional social institutions are decayed and our 
conventional ideas of justice a monstrosity, to a happy faith in 
social amelioration. How such amelioration is to come about 
we may not yet see, but our eyes should be intent on discerning 
it. And here, one may perhaps plead, art might lend a friendly 
hand, by imaginatively peering further into the obscurities of 
the future and spying the form of our coming deliverer. Why 


should not the novelist, following more than one recent and by 


no means unworthy example, try to forecast the happier days 
that will come on the earth as soon as men hold in their furious 
greed, and combine in an honest and strenuous effort to smooth 
the life path for all? The remarkable success of Mr. Bellamy’s 
little sketch may show us how men’s eyes are straining for the 
first glimpse of a brighter day. Art has for its highest function 
to satisfy our emotions by an ideal presentment of life. Here, 
then, is an opportunity for it. Let it turn from the inspection of 
the social malady, over which it has bent too long, and bethink 
it of aremedy. We do not want novelists to become didactic 
exponents of the most advanced ideas in sociology and econom- 
ics; but by seizing the tendencies of contemporary thought, 
and forecasting the probable directions of human progress, they 
may possess themselves of new ideal elements, by the skillful use 
of which they will be able to brighten their picture of human 
life, and so to cheer instead of saddening our hearts. 


JAMES SULLY. 





INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


In much of the writing and speaking on the subject of the 
industrial situation, it is assumed that the wages system, which 
divides society into two classes—capitalists and laborers, em- 
ployers and employed—is the inherent, essential, and permanent 
industrial condition of society. It is, on the contrary, of recent 
origin; certainly modern, I believe transitional. A hundred 
years ago the weaver owned his loom, the tailor his bench, the 
cobbler his stall, the stage driver his coach, the woman her 


spinning wheel. The invention of steam, the spinning jenny, 


and the power loom, created a necessity for organized labor. 
Individualism gave place to combination, and combination cre- 
ated capitalism. I believe, and it is this faith which I wish 
to set before my readers in this article, that, as slavery gave 
place to serfdom and serfdom to the wages system, so in time the 
wages system will give place to industrial democracy. 

What is industrial democracy? Aristotle divided govern- 
ment into three classes—government by the one, government 
by the few, government by the many. We have added a fourth 
—self-government. This is political democracy—“ government 
of the people, for the people, by the people.” Industrial democ- 
racy is the application of the principles concisely stated in this 
motto, to the organization of industry; it is the doctrine of 
wealth of the people, for the people, by the people. In this 
article I desire to set forth the essential characteristics of this in- 
dustrial democracy, toward which I believe all industrial changes 
are tending and will eventually peacefully carry us. 

The wealth of the nation is wealth of the people; that is, it 
springs from the people. It therefore belongs of right to the 
people. For what are its sources? In twenty-five years the 
wealth of the nation is reported to have grown from fourteen 
billion to forty-four billion. Why? What is the secret of this 
marvelous growth of wealth? 
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It is, first of all, discovery. We have found in this land un- 
measured wealth, which God has in ages long past stored here— 
forests in northern and north-western States, waiting to do obei- 
sance to the woodman’s axe; water power in north-eastern 
streams, waiting to be lassoed and harnessed by Yankee enter- 
prise; harbors and great river ways, built long before river and 
harbor bills were dreamed of; coal in Pennsylvania mines and 
oil in subterranean reservoirs, waiting for pick and blast to call 
them forth; wheat and corn, sleeping in western prairies until 
Prince Labor should awaken them with his wand to fruitful life; 
gold and silver in Colorado and California mines, imprisoned 
until civilization should unbolt their prison doors and summon 
them forth. To whom belong of right these treasures which are 
not of our making? To the people first in possession of the 
soi]? Then they belong to the despoiled Indian races. To the 
first discoverers? Then to the Spanish and French races; cer- 
tainly not to the present owners, who are neither the discoverers 
nor their heirs or assignees. To the men who bring them from 
their hiding places and make them of value to mankind? Then 
the forest belongs to the woodman, the coal mine to the opera- 
tor, the prairie to the cultivator of the soil. Something might 
perhaps be said for each of these hypotheses; the one hypothe- 
sis that cannot easily be defended in the court of reason by any 
theory is the hypothesis on which we have in fact acted—that 
they belong of right to the strongest (or to the most grasping 
and unscrupulous) in a struggle, not for existence, but for 
wealth, luxury, and power. This wealth has been like a shower 
of gold pieces flung out into a populous Italian street by a passer- 
by. We have all scrambled for it; a few of the strongest have 
won the prize, while the rest look on with covetous eyes. This 
wealth of the continent belongs to the nation; and justice de- 
mands such methods of legislation as will give most equitably to 
the nation this common wealth, and to each member of the na- 
tion his share of advantage in the common store. 

Next to discovery of wealth hidden in the earth, 1s what we 
call invention, which is in truth simply the discovery and appli- 
cation of a like wealth hidden in the forces of nature. We are 


rich beyond all previous ages because we have found a way to 
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make nature do our work and accumulate our wealth for us. 
God puts his muscles at the disposal of our brains. He is the 
genie of the lamp who has come to do our bidding; to be, as it 
were, our drudge and servant. His water courses grind our 


grist for us; his fire summons from the water its secret energy 


and puts at our service unestimated horse power to drive our 
machinery for us; his lightaing comes from the clouds to carry 
our messages and light our streets and public halls and private 
houses. To whom belong these natural forces? There is a rea- 
son in justice, and a reason in expediency, why the nation should 
give a large measure of the first profits they yield to the men 
whose insight first discovers, whose wisdom first applies to use- 
ful service, these divine forces. But the forces themselves are 
not private property; they belong to humanity. The very ex- 
istence of our patent laws is public testimony to the truth that 
every such force is public property; private property only so far 
as the public chooses to relinquish its larger right for its own 
larger benefit. Industrial democracy claims as its own the crude 
wealth hidden in the earth, and the more subtle wealth con- 
cealed in the forces of nature. Mr. Edward Atkinson estimates 
that seven persons can with our improved machinery provide 
bread for a thousand. This fact, which ought to reduce the 
labor and enhance the wealth of the entire population, enriches 
the few and leaves the labor and the recompense of the many 
substantially as before —the labor but slightly lessened, the 
recompense but slightly increased. 

A third source of national wealth has been in franchises 
created by the people for the public welfare, and transformed 
into private wealth through public neglect and private sagacity. 
The railroads of the United States are estimated as worth above 
eight thousand million dollars, about one half of which is repre- 
sented by stock. What gives them their value? It is not the 
road bed, the iron or steel rails, the stations and surrounding 
grounds; it is that the railroads are the public highways. Form- 
erly our public highways afforded poor facilities for locomotion, 
but they were free; now they afford admirable facilities for loco- 
motion, but they are private property. The telegraph wires are 
the nerves of the nation; the railroads are its arterial system. The 
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body politic has sold or given away its nerves and its arteries. The 
nation could well afford to pay liberally the men who invented 
the telegraph and created the railroad system. It could afford to 
pay well for poles and wires, for road bed and stations. If it 


choose to leave pole and wire, road bed and station under private 


control, it may certainly do so; whether that is wise or not is 
matter for further consideration. Here it must suffice to say that 
the wealth of both telegraph and railroad, of long inter-State lines 
and of short electric or horse-car lines, is due to the fact that 
they are indispensable means of intercommunication; this wealth 
is derived from the public and belongs to the public. Like the 
wealth of the forests, the mines, and the prairies; like the wealth 
of gravitation, fire, electricity; it is a wealth of the people, and 
belongs of right to the people. 

All these values, and indeed all values of any considera- 
ble consequence, are themselves the pre duct of that civilization 
which is the common contribution of the nation. The wealth of 
America has attracted hither millions of immigrants, and has 
given to our country a growth unprecedented, which fills the 
student of national life sometimes with a sense of exaltation, 
sometimes with a sense of awe akin toalarm. But it is this im- 
migration which has created the wealth. These hungry mouths 
have given a value to our breadstuffs; these multiplied homes 
have made a market for our coal; these rushing hordes of immi- 
grants and traders have enriched our railway companies. No 
man ever, by himself, created or ever can create wealth. Into 
the locomotive have entered the hopes and fears, the successes 
and failures, the labors and achievements of many lives now 
ended. The railroad owner cannot, does not, recompense the 
grave. Your beautiful vase cost Palissy the potter many a pang, 
though he never saw it; and for the sake of it his wife and 
children often went supperless to bed. Can you pay them? 
The wharfage of New York City, which with reckless lack of 
prevision we have allowed to become private property, is val- 
uable solely because of the three million people who live on and 
about Manhattan Island. Every farmer in Illinois helps to en- 
hance the value of the Illinois Central Railroad; every shop- 
keeper in New York adds to the value of every warehouse. 
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Thus it is clear that our wealth is in its source and origin a 
common wealth. Our system of exchange is a rude method of bal- 
ancing values with one another. Possibly there may be no better 
one discoverable; possibly no amendment of it may be conceiv- 
able; but no thoughtful man will contend that it affords absolute 
adjustment or represents a divine equity. The wealth of every 
millionaire comes from the resources of the land of which he has 
gotten control; or from natural forces, the chief grist of which falls 
into his meal bags; or from public franchises given by the state 
and created for the state; or from that general advantage which 
grows spontaneously out of the presence and power of a gener- 
ally-diffused civilization and an increasing population. The 
least part of it is that which his own effort has created. The 
basis for a democracy of wealth is found in the fact that all 
wealth springs from the people. The basilar factor in our civ- 
ilization is that wealth, like political power, is of the people. 

And therefore it ought to be for the people. At present it 


certainly is not. It is not necessary, on the one hand, to contend 


that the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer; it is in 
vain, on the other hand, to point to the truth that wages are ap- 
preciating and interest depreciating. The fundamental fact re- 
mains, that while in the United States political power and public 
education are distributed, wealth is concentrated. The plutocracy 
which De Tocqueville dreaded is here. Elaborate statistics are 
unnecessary. Accurate statistics are impossible. <A single brief 
statement may suffice to illustrate a fact patent to any observer 
of life or reader of the daily press. Mr. Thomas G. Shearman 
has made a careful collection and comparison of statistics for the 
purpose of considering the question, Who own the United 
States? and reaches the conclusion that 40,000 persons own one 
half the wealth of the United States; that one seventieth of the 
population own two thirds of its wealth; and that 250,000 fami- 
lies, aggregating possibly 750,000 to 1,000,000 persons, own up- 
ward of three quarters of the whole. A friend, an authority in 
economics, to whom I submit this article in manuscript to in- 
sure accuracy in its statistics, thinks Mr. Shearman’s estimate of 
the number of owners too low, but he writes: “It is quite cer- 
tain that one per cent. of the families of America own as much 
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as the remaining ninety-nine per cent.”; and he adds that the 
concentration of wealth is worse in Great Britain. If these esti- 
mates are either of them even approximately correct—and the 
latter one probably minimizes the concentration—it is clear that 
the second condition of a democracy of wealth does not exist in 
the United States; the wealth which really springs from the 
people is not in fact controlled by, or administered for, the people. 

Industrial democracy does not demand simply a division of 
the wealth of the nation among its 60,000,000 of population. 
Such a division would have to be repeated in every generation, 
and would end, not in a common wealth, but in a common poy- 
erty. It does not demand that all labor shall receive equal 
wages, and all men possess equal wealth. It demands equity, 
not equality. It does not adopt as its own the motto of modern 
socialism: “ From every man according to his ability; to every 
man according to his need.” That is the motto of the church, 
not of the nation. It is the principle of benevolence, not of jus- 
tice; and not benevolence but justice should be the basis of the 
state. But industrial democracy does demand, with Laveleye, 
“To each worker his produce, his entire produce, nothing but 
his produce.” It agrees with him that “the great problem of 
social organization is to realize this formula of justice.” I do 


? 


not indeed hold with Laveleye that ‘if this were once applied 


pauperism and divitism, misery and idleness, vice and spolia- 
tion, pride and servitude would disappear as if by magic” from 
among us. Social transformations are not wrought by magic, 
but by patient labor and painfully slow processes of evolution. 
There would still be lazy folk who would rather live by begging 
than by industry; still inefficient folk who could live only by 
servitude to the more efficient. But organized injustice would 
disappear from our industrial organization; and with injustice 
would disappear dangerous, because reasonable, discontent, and 
the division into the two classes of the very rich and the very 
poor. Society would still exist in grades, but no longer in 
castes; and Lazarus would no longer worry Dives with his im- 
portunity, nor Dives afflict Lazarus with his scorn. 

What is the true basis of ownership? We brought nothing 
into this world; no infidel was ever so skeptical as to deny that 

45 
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roposition. How then do we get anything? There are three 
pro} g ) g 


ways. We may create it by our own industry; that is, it may 


be the product of our labor. It may be given to us by some one 
who has created it by his industry, either as a free-will offering 
or in exchange for a product of our own; that is, it may be ac- 
quired by gift or purchase. Or we may take possession of it, 
without leave. In the latter case, if we take it from a private 
owner, the act is called stealing; if from the public fund, it is 
called speculation. The wages paid respectively to brain and 
brawn are perhaps not unfairly balanced; the values of the re- 
spective products of industry are perhaps not unfairly matched. 
But the great fortunes are not made by industry. They are 
made by men who have had the opportunity and the ability to 
get possession of the common wealth. They have been acquired 
by owners of coal and gold and silver mines taking as their own 
the wealth of the hills; by oil corporations taking as their own 
the wealth of the subterranean reservoirs; by railroad kings tak- 
ing as their own the public highways; by landlords taking as 
their own the wealth of the prairies and the greater wealth of 
suddenly-upspringing cities. The just reformer will not con- 
demn these makers of great fortunes. He may even commend 
their sagacity in discerning the opportunity, their forcefulness in 
seizing it, and their generosity in so using their advantage as to 
make the public real sharers in their wealth. But he will con- 
demn the system which has to many workers given very much 
less than the entire produce of their labor, and to many others 
has given immensely more. Jay Gould commenced life with a 
mouse trap; after twenty-five years he displays securities worth 
$100,000,000. Who will claim that he has created this wealth 
by his industry? Part of it? Yes; but most of it our indus- 
trial system has enabled him to take from the public stores— 
from wealth of natural resources and of public highways that is 
the product of no man’s labor and therefore of right the private 
property of no man. Industrial democracy may be quite will- 
ing that the ratio of profit between brain worker and brawn 
worker, between captains of industry and privates of industry, 
be left to be determined in a free and open market by the law 
of demand and supply; but it insists, and will insist more and 
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more strenuously, that the wealth which is not the product of 
individual labor shall not become individual property; that what 
is by its nature common wealth shall remain wealth common to 
all the people. 

Industrial democracy involves the further principle that, as 
the wealth of the nation comes from the people and belongs to 
the people, so it should be administered by the people. This is 
the point concerning which most readers will be skeptical, and 
here the advocates of the existing system will make their stand. 
The doctrine that wealth is properly a common wealth, is familiar 
to political economy and is the basis of the doctrine of eminent 
domain. The doctrine that it is to be used for the pe yple, under- 
lies the familiar doctrine of the New Testament that wealth is a 
trust, and the equally familiar doctrine of political economy that 
it must be active to be profitable. But the doctrine that the 
common people are competent to administer wealth, will be re- 
ceived with the same sort of skepticism with which its predeces- 
sors in the evolution of democracy have been received. Democ- 
racy, the doctrine that the common people are better able to 
manage their own affairs than any one is to manage for them, is 
accepted by Protestantism in religion, by republicanism in poli- 
tics, and by industrial democracy in industrialism. The Refor- 
mation assumes the capacity of men to answer each for himself 
the profoundest questions of life: Is there a God? Is the soul 
immortal? Has God spoken to the soul? How? By church, 
Bible, conscience, or all three? What are the laws of right and 
wrong? On what do they rest and how are they enforced? 
And it regards all priests and prophets as advisers, not rulers, 
servants, not masters, of the people. Republicanism follows 
Protestantism in the evolution of liberty. If man can settle for 
himself the problems of the kingdom of God, he can settle those 
of the kingdom of men. If he can solve the problems of eter- 
nity, he can solve those of time. Priestcraft being repudiated, 
kingeraft follows. Democracy calls no man master and all men 


brethren; chooses its own leaders, who become, like the priests 


and prophets of the church, advisers, not rulers, servants, not 
masters. Industrial democracy carries this evolution one stage 
further. It is the necessary corollary of religious and political 
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democracy. If the people are competent to govern an empire, 
they are competent to govern a cotton mill; if they can select 
servants to administer a treasury department, they can choose ser- 
vants to carry on banking; if they can conduct a gigantic civil 
war to a fortunate conclusion, they can conduct civil industries 
with successful results; if they can select their own captains for 
a few years of military service, they can choose their own cap- 
tains of industry. The real origin of what men miscall our labor 
troubles is to be traced back to Luther. When men were taught 
that they had a right to think, the whole world of thought was 
opened to them; when they were taught that they had a right to 
govern themselves in the church, self-government, first in the 
state, and then in industry, followed as the day follows the dawn. 
In America, our churches, our politics, our school boards, are 
based on the competence of the people; our industries on their 
incompetence. Both views cannot be right; one must overturn 
the other. We cannot permanently have a state based on demo- 
cratic principles, and an industrial system based on oligarchical 
principles. We shall become, sooner or later, consistently dem- 
ocratic or consistently oligarchic. The whole labor movement, 
with its organizations of workingmen, its labor legislation, its 
strikes and boycotts, its brotherhood of industry, its demand for 
shorter hours and larger wages, its rude and sometimes barbaric 
attempts to exercise control over industrial enterprises in which 
it has no capital invested, its attempts at profit-sharing and co- 
operation, its prope sed nationalization of land and of industries, 
is all a movement toward industrial democracy; that is, toward 


sich an industrial reconstruction as shall recognize the truth 


that wealth, like education and political power, is of the people 
and for the people, and therefore should be administered by the 
people. 

Industrial democracy is not anarchism and does not tend 
toward it. Anarchism is the doctrine that government is an 
evil and should be abolished; the doctrine that “ government is 
a necessary evil,” pushed to its extreme by striking out the 
word necessary; an exaggeration of individualism; laissez-fair 
gone to seed. It is, indeed, the antipodes of democracy, for 


democracy assumes in men a competence for organization, po- 
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litical, educational, industrial. The one is founded upon a pro- 
found distrust of man, the other upon a profound faith in him. 
Industrial democracy is not nationalism or state socialism. It 
does not confound the functions of government and of indus- 
try; it does not propose to put two incongruous duties upon the 
same organization. It does not propose that the state shall own 
all the tools and order all the industries of the community. It 
does not necessarily even look in that direction. It is certainly 
not individualism with its pagan motto, “ Every one for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost,” and the equally brutal motto 
(which belongs to the beasts of the forest, but not to man made 
in God’s image and for the realm of mutual service), “ The strug- 
gle for existence, the survival of the fittest,” and, as a conse- 
quence, the tragic “ unsurvival” of the unfittest. Yet it involves 
something of each one of these three systems. The industrial 
democrat would, with the anarchist, reduce government and 
enlarge liberty; but, unlike the anarchist, he would preserve 


government as a necessary and beneficent means of preserving 


liberty. With the socialist he would give to every man a share 
in the control of the world’s industries, and, consequently, in their 
gains and losses; but, unlike the socialist, he would adjust both 
control and participation in the profits according to the measure 
of each man’s contribution, not in the ratio of his need and in 
the inverse ratio of his contribution. With the individualist, he 
would leave each individual to a free contract in the open mar- 
ket; but, unlike the individualist, he would recognize the truth 
of the aphorism, “ When combination is possible competition is 
impossible,” and he would make unauthorized and undemocratic 
combinations impossible by promoting combinations of labor 
and capital upon democratic principles; that is, upon the simple 
principle of the greatest good to the greatest number. 

If I am asked to be more specific, and to indicate what re- 
forms industrial democracy involves, and what are the first steps 
it will take toward their realization, I reply illustratively, not 
comprehensively. Industrial democracy means the recognition 
in private industries of Prof. Jevons’s aphorism, that combina- 
tions should be perpendicular, not horizontal; that is, that there 
should be a combination of labor and capital in one organization, 
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in competition with a similar combination of labor and capital in 
a rival organization, not a combination of all capital in battle 
array against a combination of all labor. Thus it means an ex- 
tension of profit-sharing and co-operation, for both of which the 
device of joint-stock corporations is preparing the way. It 
means certainly, not a nationalization of all wealth, but such leg- 
islation as will preserve to the people the values which properly 
belong to the people—the mines and oil wells, the undeveloped- 
land values, the forests, the great franchises, and the forces of 
nature given by our present patent laws too absolutely to the 
patentee, who is rarely the real discoverer or inventor. It means 
such reform of taxation as shall prevent the imposition of taxes 
on the many, to create a surplus in the treasury out of which to 
pay bonuses or to lend money to the few, whether the borrow- 
ers be manufacturers, railroads, ship-owners, sugar-growers, or 
farmers. It means the total abolition of the methods of partner- 
ship now in vogue, by which the state furnishes funds to certain 
enterprises—sometimes ecclesiastical, sometimes educational, 
sometimes industrial—and leaves the control in private hands, 
and the profits, when there are any, in private pockets. It means 
the adoption of the broad principle, “ No appropriations by gov- 
ernment to any organizations not under public control and for 
the public benefit.” It means, not the conduct of the industries 
of the community by the state, but the regulation by the state 
of all industries on which the life of the state depends; of all 
natural and necessary monopolies, such as telegraphs, railroads, 
water-supply, public lighting, and the like; and the absolute own- 
ership and administration by the state of all such industries, in 
the measure in which cautious experiments may indicate that the 
public can serve itself cheaper and better than it can hire private 


corporations to serve it. It seems to me to involve municipal 
ownership and administration of all street-lighting, and all street- 
car routes; federal ownership of the telegraph and telephone 


service; State regulation of all mines and oil wells; and federal 
regulation, though probably not federal ownership, of all inter- 
State railway systems. 

These seem to me to be first steps in the forward movement. 
Yet respecting these specific steps I am not dogmatic. My ob- 
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ject is accomplished if I have succeeded in setting clearly before 
the reader the process of the evolution of industry—from slavery, 


or ownership of the laborer by the capitalist, to feudalism, or 
ownership by the capitalist of the land, with a lien on the laborer; 
from feudalism to individualism, or free competition, in an open 
market, of an almost wholly unorganized industry; from indivi- 
dualism to the wages system, or the organization of industry on 
oligarchic principles under captains of industry, responsible only 
to God and their own consciences; from the wages system to in- 
dustrial democracy, or a system of industry founded upon, and 
effectually applying, the principle that wealth is of the people, 
should be for the people, and must eventually be administered 
and controlled by the people. 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 
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OnE of the profoundest bits of philosophy uttered in our 
time was given us by Ruskin when he said, “All real strength 
lies in delicacy.” The Corliss engine could cut the finest of 
watch screws. “It always reminds me of God,” said Mrs. Haw- 
ley at the centennial exhibition. We feel, more often than we 
perceive, the fact that force and fineness are one. Indeed, we are 
more apt to be aware of the antagonism than of the harmony 
between these two things. Superficially, they seem to conflict. 
The protest of force is noisy and self-assertive. The scorn of 
fineness is misapprehended, neglected, too often dumb. 

If there is any department of life in which civilization is 
supposed to have achieved something, it is the moral. It is 
conceded that we do, on the whole, live better lives than people 
did two or three thousand years ago. It is claimed, and it is 
probably true, that “we, the people” of to-day, have purer 
homes and higher ideals than history has had to show for itself 
before our times. It is claimed, and it is probably true, that 
the average civilized man or woman is a person of decency of 
life, and ready conformity to social ethics. It is claimed—but is 
it true?—that the instinct of delicacy has matured with the 
world, and goes to the front with other advancing growths and 
graces in the movement of life. 


Civilization, symmetrically developed, must bring progres- 


sions of human strength. Disproportionately developed, it may 


bring retrogressions. Increased delicacy is the ready proof of 
increased civilization. We may almost say that civilization ¢ 
delicacy. In one important respect this definition perhaps fails 
us. It is doubtful if the sense of personal modesty has kept 
pace with the progress of the age. We might ask if this in- 
stinct has not been the subject of an atavism. Has it retro- 
verted to a ruder and earlier state of development? I think 
there are indications of such a fact. If it be a fact, it is one of a 
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class which brings the swiftest sense of general or particular dis- 
grace. For civilization supremely implies personal modesty. 
The lack of personal modesty betokens the savage. 

It is not easy, but it is quite possible, to treat a coarse subject 
in a delicate way. It is with a deep sense of both the difficulty 
and the responsibility of the undertaking that I venture to con- 
sider some serious aspects of the question with which this paper 
deals. Our boundaries forbid anything like an historical view of 
our subject; nor is it our purpose to handle remote ethical argu- 
ments, but to stimulate moral sensibility by a few illustrations 
and suggestions such as come closely and readily to the point. 

A good lady of Puritan training (but, let it be added, of 
thorough education and generous culture) took a trip abroad 
in middle life under circumstances which required her to chape- 
ron some young friends to the French opera. She was the 
object of infinite badinage when it was discovered that during 
the performance of the ballet she always shut her eyes. <A 
prominent literary man, himself used to the world and the ways 
thereof, urged earnestly upon the author the publication of this 
paper, saying, “In my humble opinion, the ideal of propriety 
held by what is called society has absolutely no relation to the 
moral sense. To take a point; when I see the ease, nay, the 


eagerness, with which our young girls attend and seem to prefer 


those plays where the ballet is enough to make any gentleman 
uncomfortable, I am confused. What does it mean?” 
What does it mean, indeed? Is the sense of modesty declin- 


ing among our women? Or, to put the question more exactly, 
is it falling behind the onward motion of other fine forms of 
progress? Is it the laggard in the great race of the higher evo- 
lution? The writer is no crusader against the theater, though 
not a frequenter of it, but has personally often shared the edi- 
tor’s wince at the attitude of the present race of young ladies 
toward the indelicacies of the stage. There is a sang froid, an 
ease in the presence of atrocious scenes, which is amazing. The 
dropped eyelid, the mounting blush, the protest of maiden mod- 
esty against sights and suggestions from which any pure girl 
ought to revolt—when do we see these signs of outraged womanly 
nature? Admitting all that we must or should of the usefulness 
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of a refined and a cleanly drama, and doing full justice to its best 
possible and best actual facts, nevertheless it remains undisputed 
that very good people encourage very bad things in our theater 
and opera, and that our women give their full share of this en- 
couragement. Our stage exhibits moral monstrosity to the edge 
of abomination. No one denies this, any more than we deny the 
intellectual stimulus of Booth’s “ Hamlet,” or the moral useful- 
ness of Mrs. Vincent in the Boston Museum. The power of Irv- 
ing, the purity of Modjeska, the wit of Gilbert-Sullivan, do not 
deter the popular playwright from innuendoes which disgrace his 
play, or prevent the spectacular danseuse from indulging the 
public taste with indecencies which no matron ought to witness; 
while the fathers of our girls pay two dollars and a half a seat 
for the privilege of exposing their daughters to sights which 
ought to be suppressed under the law prohibiting the exhibition 
of obscene pictures. 

There is an indescribable expression of the eye—every fine ob- 
server knows it—which distinguishes a modest girl from a matron. 
Look for it in the eyes of our girls to-day. It is missing so 
often, it is replaced by another so unwelcome, so worldly-wise, so 
unpleasantly experienced, that we shrink with a sense of having 
lost the most precious thing in girlhood. It is not our pur- 
pose to prove here that the lax theatrical view of life is largely 
responsible for this, but only to ask, by the way, how far it may 
be responsible. Better, like the Puritan lady, to shut the eyes 


when the ballet comes. Better a simple, serious, unworldly 


ignorance of the low and vicious coming in the name of the high 
and cultured. Better, a thousand-fold, the instinct of modesty 
which cannot see a coarse sight, than the cool, indifferent, ungir] 
like familiarity with criminal suggestions which is now the 
fashion among us. 

Let it be said that the theater has always existed, has always 
deserved moral stricture, and has always been frequented by 
refined women. What then? Suppose it were said that the 
advance in moral refinement is too great, or ought to be too great, 
to justify the rudeness of the past, and that our women ought 
to be the first to feel the uplifting standard, and our young girls 
the first to illustrate it. If they are not, why are they not? 
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Probably the influence of the spectacular stage in coarsening 
the delicate instincts is more than shared by some of the social 
customs of our homes. ‘Take, for instance, the promiscuous 
dances favored by what we call society. One need not be a 
Quaker or a Puritan, a hermit or a devotee, to turn with disgust 
and distrust from offenses against a refined taste accepted by 
dancing people as evidences of it. When all is said that may 
be—and much can be said—of the be auty, of the innocence, of 
the grace of 

‘Music and measure 


Set to pleasure,” 


of the pure delights afforded to irreproachable people by our 


dancing customs, enough remains in the illustrations offered by 


the liberties of the ball room to startle any disinterested observer. 
Any fashion which gives to a roué the right to clasp a pure 
woman in his arms and hold her for the length of an intoxicating 
piece of music, is below moral defense. I firmly believe that the 
time will come when our present license in this respect will be 
regarded as we now regard the practices attending the worship of 
Aphrodite. It might be said that the nautch dance is modesty 
beside our waltz. Bluntly, to one who knows the facts behind 
our gayest social scenes, how far do we seem to have advanced 
beyond the Congo idea of a social entertainment? The groves 
of Ishtar were more frank about it. The drawing rooms of polite 
America veil and evade the eternal, unutterable, identical thing. 

Let it be said that dancing has always existed, and has always 
been the subject of moral rebuke. Undoubtedly. But suppose 
it be said that moral ideas have reached a hight, or ought to 
have reached it, where the more indelicate forms of what could 
easily be kept an innocent and exquisite amusement should not 
be tolerable; and let us ask, why do our refined men and 
women—especially our refined men, who understand the actual 
working of these evils better than their partners—tolerate them? 
Let it be suggested again, how far is the contradiction between 
our dancing habits and the natural progress of delicacy re- 
sponsible for other licenses which have crept into the social pre- 
? 


serves? There was a time when well-bred society stigmatized 


those little personal liberties which brush the bloom from the 
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heart, at least as earnestly as it would discourage the eating of 
peas with a knife, or the disposition to say “ Haow.” 


It is to be feared that the very excellent parents who compose 


our “select circles’? have no more intelligent idea of the amuse- 
ments affected by the “set” with whom their sons and daugh- 
ters disport themselves, than they have of the entertainments 
of a factory holiday or a firemen’s pic-nic. 

A lady reared in the traditions of high birth and gentle train- 
ing of a generation ago, has a certain exquisite innocence herself, 
like an ideal girl’s, which prevents her from appreciating the 
perils of her children. She who would have thought it a moral 
lapse to allow a young man, without right, to hold her hand; 
she whose lips were never touched by man until she gave them 
to her plighted lover; she who went to her husband as unmarred 
as an ideal in a dream, does not readily perceive or accept the 
conditions of a lowered moral standard. Is it not enough to be 
alady? Is not my girl the daughter of her mother? Read your 
girl’s eyes, you lovely lady of the Brahman birth and sweet 
soul, Question her. She may return you the clear, heavenly 
look of the heart of your own high youth, and Heaven bless her! 
Far be it from me to mutter and croak, as if a modest maid were 
an extinct curiosity. But, if she has passed from under your 
shelter and beyond your standards; if she has been what we call 


a 


gay’; if she has tossed a good deal in the foam of young 
people’s frolics; if she has had some mock of a chaperon, or 
none at all; if she has sat in the parlor alone till midnight with 
a young man once too often; if, in short, she has drifted on the 
current of existing social streams—question her; question her. 

I repeat, it is an unwelcome task to do the croaking fora 
cause; but this humble plea for a revival of modesty would have 
some weight if it could be understood what pressure from what 
sources compels it. I may be pardoned for saying that it is not 
of my own will that I have taken up this subject. I have been 
solemnly urged thereto by women whose experience in the world 
entitles their views of social matters to every consideration. 
“This is the curse; Write.” 

As an instance of the extent to which personal demoralization 


” 


“The voice said, Cry! 


has invaded what we still call our upper circles, I have been 
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begged to make public the following case, which is typical of too 
many and of toomuch. <A couple of distinguished foreigners, 
a gentleman and his wife, visiting a certain town for the first 
time, were invited to a dinner given in their honor by some mem- 
ber of the fashionable society of the place. When the dinner 
was over, the wife sought the first opportunity to confer privately 
with a lady of acknowledged high position in society and of un- 
questionable refinement. ‘ What does this mean?” cried the 
stranger with blazing eyes. “ What is this society we are in- 
vited to in your city? What do the people in this house take 
us for? Are my husband and I considered to be dissolute char- 
acters? We have never been so insulted in our lives!” Upon 
being pressed for an explanation, the guest indignantly replied: 
“Do you know the woman who sat next my husband? Her 
behavior to him was such throughout the meal that he told me 
he had been asked to take a disreputable woman down to din- 
ner, and was ready to leave the house at any time I said.” 

One need not be a fanatic in the temperance movement to 
discern one cause for the decrease of modesty in the increase 
of drinking habits among a certain class of our ladies—thank 
Heaven, we may still believe that this class is not a large one. 
“Certainly,” testifies the first young man I happen to ask, him- 
self a person of so-éalled good morals; “certainly, I have often 
danced with young ladies who were intoxicated. It is not an 
uncommon thing to meet them ‘too far gone’ to converse.” If 
the delicacy of a sober girl cannot protect her from the taint in 
the social atmosphere, what is to be expected from the modesty 
of a drunken one? 

In the conscientious treatment of a subject like this, it is a 
question whether one should omit a matter so hard to discuss 
that only the urgency of the case could induce the pen of this 
contributor to meddle with it. I refer to the injury wrought 
upon the delicacy of our women by the fashion of resorting to 
physicians of the opposite sex in cases when any sensitive 
woman would seek a woman’s care if it could be had for the 
praying or the paying. Far from this pen be any flippant fling 
at the honor, the uprightness, the delicacy of honorable and 


upright and pure-minded physicians who happen to be men. 
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But, for young women who prefer attendance which is abhorrent 
to nature, to that which the progress of science has made prac- 
ticable from woman to woman—for girls who choose the one 
when they can command the other—there is no condemnation 
too severe. For mothers who encourage them, what is to be said? 

It is probable that the great increase of physical weakness in 
our times, and the publicity of physiological discussions, have 
led to a certain blunting of delicacy in speech which our 
Brahman lady of the earlier day knew not of. There is 
reason to believe that too many of our young girls to-day 
adopt among themselves a tone of discussion to which their 
more refined mothers never descend. In the old times a 
modest wife hardly conversed with her own husband as young 
women may be known to do to-day with young men of their 
acquaintance. In this respect, certain associations for the ad- 
vancement of moral purity have wrought mischief by relaxing 
the strict rule of reserve in speech. Anything which does that, 
whether it come from the moralist or the scientist, the sick 
room or the ball room, is doing a harm less easy to rectify be- 
cause it is so difficult to define and so easy to defend. 


One cannot pass such a topic as this without flinging one 


more lance of scorn at the subject of women’s dress. <A 
dozen years agO a movement known as the “dress reform” 
impressed the moral natures of our women to an unprecedented 
extent. The wave, which began with a few of the wide-eyed 
people who are called fanatics, passed on up, or down, as you 
choose to put it, into less unworldly circles. It became “the 
thing” to have some knowledge of improved methods in dress. 
Corsets were judged inartistic; the tight French waist was dis- 
covered to be unesthetic. ‘‘ Where, ten years ago, we had only 
strong-minded women for our patrons,” said the chief of a large 
furnishing store for “ reformed” garments, “we now have orders 
from fashionable ladies, ten to one.” Hygiene and art, pathol- 
ogy and morality, were summoned to the aid of this movement, 
and responded heartily. Thoughtful women, who believe that 
the progress of their sex is seriously impeded by the abuses of 
their dress, have observed with dismay the ebb which seems within 


a few years to have borne away all those improvements or ele- 
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ments of improvement in feminine attire which concern the per: 


sonal modesty of the wearer. It is a fact, gloss it anyhow as we 
may, that decent women have never dressed so indecently in our 
country and our century as they do in fashionable life to-day. 

Would that some enterprising journal might take the moral 
census on this subject as a substitute for prize-baby competitions 
or guesses on Nelly Bly. We should like to throw down the 
gauntlet to the women of America. ‘“ Defend these immorali- 
ties! Speak up for yourselves if you can!” I do not believe 
that two reputable women in the land would dare publicly to 
defend the styles of undress which now disgrace our sex. The 
time has more than come for such a protest against this abomina- 
tion as will smite women to the dust for shame. What is to be 
said? Enter any fashionable drawing room and look for your- 
selves. What 7d said? Think of it, you high-born ladies! 
But I forget myself; the ladies who go disrobed in public are 
not apt to be readers of the Forum. That their fathers and 
their husbands may be, is, however, quite possible; and it is 
with some faint hope of reaching daughters and wives through 
them indirectly that one ventures an appeal like this. 

W hat is the evening dress of a fashionable woman but a bur- 
lesque on civilization? It exposes the body with an indifference 
which nothing seems to abash. The reproofs of the pulpit, the 
complaints of the press, the denunciations of modest members of 
our own sex, flit over these bared bosoms like the feathered tips 
of their own fans. The impression goes no deeper. 

In the most decorous city in our country, a lady representing 
what may deservedly be called one of the “ best” families in the 
State, herself a middle-aged, queenly, home-loving matron, the 
wife of an affectionate husband, the mother of grown sons and 
daughters, wears her dress—but my pen shrinks from writing 
what this high-bred lady does. This case, which represents 
scores of others, is of importance because the offender herself is 
so unconscious of her offense, and so far in other respects above 
it. There is no life of concealed dishonor, no intrigue, no shoddy 
birthright, no fast-and-loose views of duty. The woman is other- 
wise immaculate. How explain this ethical enigma? Are our 
ladies morally insane, or mentally? Do they not know what 
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they are doing? And if not, why not? Tow shall we charac- 
terize the too-low corsage, with some nothing for a sleeve; the 
lower bodice, with no sleeve at all; nudity covered by trans- 
parency; and what is known as the V-back? They are below 
excuse, as they are beyond explanation. What moral mania 
blunts the sensibilities that ought to fix the standards of a na- 
tion? What dementia deters the “ever-womanly ” from “ lead- 
ing us on,” at least so far that the simplest instinct of feminine 
modesty—that which covers nakedness—may keep stroke with 
the moral development of the age? Let it be said that gay 
women always have dressed improperly. What of it? Is that 
any reason why they always should? 

O women! queens of life! bestir your hearts. Rouse your 
dulled perceptions of the monstrous things you do and suffer to 
be done. Call the fact by its right name. Blush for it, and ab- 
hor it, for it is abhorrent. So long as you take your fashions 
from the demi-monde, wherein are ye better than these? The 
Irish cook in your kitchen is your superior, madam, when she 
goes to her ball room on St. Patrick’s Day clothed to the throat, 
as by the customs of her people she is required to be. And the 
rules of the Roman Catholic Church forbid her to waltz. 

Between the ballet girl who dances for bread, and the society 
girl who dresses as she does for a title or a fortune, there is a 
with the ballet if I had to face the social standards of another 
life with either record behind me. Does the lady returning 


moral gap, to be sure; but, for one, I would take my chances 


from the theater for her late cognac or champagne, think that 
she can sit with her body half exposed in the uncurtained window 
of the café before which men and women of the street stand 
gazing, and count herself the moral superior of that other woman 
looking in? Tell us, my lady, if you can, when you exhibit 


yourself for promiscuous surf bathing, before a thousand spec- 


tators, in a bathing costume which stops—where it does, how 
much more modest are you than the circus dancer, or the mer- 
maid in the ten-cent variety show? 

Let us have done with playing about the fire, and call a low 
thing low, and out with it. Face the truth. An immodest dress 


does not cover a modest woman. If your costume is coarse and 
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vulgar, you can blame no voice or pen which calls you coarse 
and vulgar too. If the dress is disgraceful, the wearer is dis 
graced. The woman who dresses indecently—never mind who, 
never mind where, never mind why—is indecent. The woman 
who dresses without shame is shameless. 

By their robes ye shall know them. And, pray, why not? 
As you characterize the danseuse, as you stigmatize the poor 
creature who flaunts herself in the eye of vice, why shall not 
yourselves be judged by their judgment? Have women of for- 
tune any special immunity from heaven or earth which releases 
them from the common, human, moral conditions of their sex? 
To be rich and fashionable—does this give one the privilege of 
being immodest and respected? 

We are a club-burdened age, and of forming many societies 
there is no end; but let one association more be suggested; 
and Heaven hasten, as it will surely prosper it! Let a dozen 
of the most influential women in the city of New York be 
banded together—that would be enough; as many in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and Boston. Let these women, having 
agreed to regulate their own costume with regard to the essen- 
tials of decorum, bind themselves fever to receive a second time 
into their parlors a woman who is immodestly dressed. Let them 
agree that they will accept no invitations coming from indecently- 


dressed hostesses. Let them reduce their definitions of modesty 
to a few articles (this is not intended, Heaven forbid! for a 
mantua-maker’s pun); and the thing is done. It is perfectly 
easy. Any of us can think, at hap-hazard, of a Sea society 
li adies, any one of whom would gladly do this if the other eleven 


would. Suggest, for such an association, simply this name— 
The Ladies. Suppose that there were added to the efforts of 
these ladies, in full harmony with them, the sympathy of a dozen 
clean-hearted, high-minded, socially-powerful men? We are glad 
to believe that it would be quite possible to find them. Let 
these gentlemen firmly take the stand, “ We accept no invita- 
tions from hostesses who invite us to meet immodestly-dressed 
guests.” What would happen, think you? Society would be 
revolutionized in three months. From a_half-nude set of 


Bacchantes, we should become decently-draped human beings, and 
46 
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probably stay so. When we consider how much easier to put 
in motion this would be than most social reforms, it is a matter 
of surprise that some such simple project has not been tried. 

At the present state of art and literature, we can but cast a 
glance so brief as to have little value; yet, asking the question 
plainly, what is the moral advance of the world accomplishing 
here? we may pretty near the surface find reason to doubt 
whether the sense of modesty is developing in proportion to the 
advance of civilization. 

Art, as we all know, kneels no longer before her angels, but, 
as one of her own great spirits has testified, “ paints two dropped 
eges on toast,” and seems content to do so. It cannot prob- 
ably be said that the manners and morals of artists are growing 
worse than they used to be, but are they improving? Take the 
always doubtful question of the use of the nude. Are undraped 
models going out of date? Do nude women cease to pose for 
young men? Ask the atelier to reveal its secrets. They would 
not encourage us. Seek the “ references” of the moral character 
of artists in Paris—of American artists in Paris. We might not 
be proud of them. Raise the question fairly, how far is the 
present decadence of noble art to be attributed to her losing 
ground in the moral race? That realism has weighted her flying 
feet is only too evident. One might add to that hinderance a less 
fashionable thing, which the common mind would call shiftless- 
ness. Relatively tothe proportion of artistic talent which has re- 
ceived the excellent equipment of our times, the result in really 
great work is pitiably small. Paltry subjects occupy petty 
brushes ad nauseam. Smatter and spatter, under the names of 
impressions and sketches, mock grand construction and noble 
toil. The largest efforts are too apt to lack the broad, ample 
scope which the maturity of art should possess as naturally as 
the sea or the mountains possess fine horizons. Imagination pure 
and simple, imagination lofty and sanctified, is dying out of art, 
like a lamp flickering on an altar. Study the moral facts. His- 
tory has given us the hint. Behind every great intellectual or 
sesthetic decline a moral cause will be discovered. [low far may 
the decline, or what many would prefer to call the variation of 
weakness, in art, characteristic of gur times, be attributed to a 
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deficiency in the sense of delicacy? Let it be said that art has 
never been ascetic, that morally deficient artists have always co- 
existed with good pictures. What then? Is this a reason why 
they always should? Is it even a reason why they always can? 

Under the present ethical standards of civilized life, a man 
does not go from his mistress to his madonna. One nature or 
the other, the low or the high, revolts at the leap. It is to be 
believed that in our present moral enlightenment too many 
studies from the nude possibly disincline the imagination to 
reach high themes, or disqualify the hand for touching them. 
Nature ascends, even if man does not keep pace with her. She 
whispers her secret to the fine ear. The pure eye sces the ineffa- 
ble. Who will be the master of masters in human art? The 
old words of a wise book oceur to us: “He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart ” ascends to the holy place. Here is 
good psychology and good sense. 

In alluding to the bearing of this question on letters, the 
writer of this paper is at a disadvantage. I ought, perhaps, 
frankly to own that my opinion here may have less usefulness 
from the fact that, when it comes to immoral literature, I am 
without education in that department of culture. With bad 
books I am not familiar. With one or two accidental exceptions, 
I must confess that I have not even read the masterpieces of 
salacious literature which any well-educated person is expected 
to study. I hasten to say that I claim no special merit for this 
refraining. The only reason why I have not read these books is 
because I do not like them. What one finds unreadable, one 
leaves unread, and one may follow a personal instinct, not a lit- 
erary custom, in laying aside celebrated works whose coarseness 
would give more pain than their art could give pleasure. Never- 
theless, in spite of this deficiency, I venture to suggest that we 
have not yet proofs that the sense of delicacy is receiving In 
literature any culture corresponding to the progress of the age. 

For the coarseness of a ruder and earlier day, we have sub-. 
stituted a subtler method of sinning against decency, but we ga 
on sinning with a polite persistence worthy of a better cause. 
Of an American writer whose questionable book ran like wildfire 
into every reading home in the cguntry, a publisher said: “ You 
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cannot blame her; she was born décolleté.””, Yet this woman has 
written one of the most exquisite and purest short love stories in 
the English language, and there is no more doubt of her genius 
than there is that the color of carmine is red. She adapted her- 
self to the lower demands of her public; and behold her public 
turns and rends her, and not a woman of us stays to pity her, for 
is she not a woman? And what foreclosure had high literature 
upon her sacred gifts? 


‘“ All knowledge,” says the Talmud, “is but a step to modesty 
and the fear of Heaven.” The public taste for questionable 


tales, the readiness of literary talent to supply them—for aught 
the most hopeful of us can see or say, these two facts continue 
to be correlated in our times even as in a coarser and cruder age. 
A publisher of experience gave it as his testimony that seventy- 
five per cent. of the manuscripts submitted to him since the ap- 
pearance of ———— (a popular and indelicate novel) have been 
morally so tainted or so coarse that he could not even consider 
them. “Evidently,” he says, “our young writers have the im- 
pression that, to ‘sell,’ an author must be improper.” 

A few weeks ago, I read through, for the first time in my life, 
one of those volumes which one does not care, after reading, to 
leave upon the center table. The name and fame of the author, 
his well-known high moral standards, and the intense religious 
character which he is understood to cultivate—these beguiled 
me, and I did read. Here is the man who has been treated by 
literary critics as a second Christ, and who, despite certain slips 
in taste which we all recognize, has certainly moral motives of 
a very high and noble order. Here is he who has been boldly 
called the greatest novelist of this or any age or of any tongue. 
May we not trust Tolstoi, to the extent of one very small story 
published with what we cannot deny to be the highest moral 
aim? One would have thought so. But if his last volume be 
a fair specimen of what we are to expect of the genius, of the 
morality, of the modesty, of the true art of our times, may Heaven 
save us, and the author too! Silence upon him. Let him put 
his hand to his mouth,and hismouth in the dust, and stay 
there. Tolstoi’s chief mistake in the abominable little, true, 


coarse, well-meant, and ill-executed book, is one of art. He 
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has overlooked the circumstance that the novel is not a medi- 
cal treatise. He has converted the pen of the story-writer into 
the probe of the physician. Tolstoi’s psychology is nothing but 
physiology. His unpardonable fault is one of literary taste. 
He lacks more than refinement; he lacks simple human decency ; 
and that is the beginning and end of the matter. 

If civilization implies a high degree of delicacy, if the lack 
of delicacy betokens the savage, and if we are falling behind our 
times in personal modesty, it is well to put the situation ina 
few of those blunt words which appeal to human pride. Many 
& man or woman is kept virtuous from vanity. Our sense of su- 
perior delicacy is, after all, a tremendous moral support. Many 
of us would rather be called criminal than coarse. To be known 
as unrefined is the pit of social degradation. Convince the half- 
nude waltzing woman that she is. not a lady but a savage, and 
she will clothe herself and invent a new dance. Convince the 
writer of indelicate literature that he is not an artist but a savage, 
and he will burn his manuscripts and discover a new literary 
fashion. Let us draw the lines clearly, and having done that, 
abide by them. Society always respects her own restrictions, 
no matter how she may treat those of a higher and truer life. 
Make it fashionable to be decent, and the day is won. 

The power of genuine refinement is immeasurable. It is said 
that there is but one thing a rough sailor respects besides a fine 
ship, and that is a delicate lady. If we have come to the pass 
where our instinctive delicacy is really endangered; where art, 
literature, recreation, the home and all that is therein, are suffer- 
ing from a slow subsidence of the principle of modesty; what 
is to be done about it? The answer is a brief and ready one. 
Let us cultivate the fine more assiduously than we attack the 
coarse. The greatest preacher in America does not discuss the 
doctrine of eternal viciousness; he urges the beauty of holiness 
for all time, both present and to come. “For the great point,” 
said Goethe, “is not to pull down but to build up; and in this 
humanity finds pure joy.” Seek the high rather than exhibit 
the low. Uplift the ideal; believe in the ideal; be the ideal. 
The disgraceful real will take care of itself. Personal delicacy 
is like the sword of the St. Michael in Guido’s picture. It 
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awes; it does not need to pierce the dragon. Such a plea as 
this paper makes should be seldom needed, and should be offered 
only when it is inevitable. 

Yet the most refined man who ever lived, made, on occasion, 
the most tremendous denunciation of an evil thing. The hypo- 
crite and the money-changer got no spiritual coddling from him. 
But we observe that he never wasted the awful and beautiful 
power of moral indignation. It was divinely economized; it 


was elemental; it went to its end as straight as the torrent to 


the lowland: it overwhelmed, like the destruction of a planet. 


One cannot help wondering how the supreme tact of this spiritual 
teacher would handle the present moral situation of the civilized 
world, 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 
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Frew men have been more conversant with young life than I 
have been for more than half a century, and my observation 
concurs with my own consciousness in convincing me that the 
shaping and directing forces and influences which determine 
character and destiny, so far as they are not pre-natal, belong to 
childhood and early youth, and that the cases in which the man 
may not be predicted from the boy are rare and exceptional. 
What I am going to say of myself will, therefore, relate in large 
part to the portion of my life known to very few living wit- 
nesses. As I look back on the surroundings and discipline of my 


boyhood, I see no cause for regret. Yet, as I shall show, I very 


nearly incurred shipwreck within sight of my port of embarka- 
tion, because of the then prevailing ignorance of sanitary laws. 
My profession as a clergyman was determined for me from 
my birth. My father, the only son of a prosperous farmer, was 
t F 
riculum and then studying for the ministry. But a failure of 
health so entire that he was never afterward a strong man, ar- 


fitted for college, with the purpose of pursuing the regular cur- 


rested his plans, and he became a teacher. I was his only son, 
and he destined me for the profession which it was his lifelong 
grief that he had been compelled to abandon. He died before I 
was three years old, and on his death bed he charged my mother 
to fulfill his wish concerning me, should I be fit for such a call- 
ing. I was present in my mother’s arms when the charge was 
given, and have a distinct remembrance of the scene; and 
though I can have understood nothing of it, I recollect no uttered 
words earlier than my mother’s rehearsal of what was then said. 
No man can have had a better mother than I had, and I 
could fill many pages with my reminiscences of her wise counsel 
no less than of her assiduous care for my moral well-being and 
religious nurture. Yet it is an open question with me, whether 
what I heard about my father, not only from her, but from every 
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one who knew him, may not have been as efficient for my good 
as what came to me more directly from her. In my childhood, 
and until I reached an age when such things could no longer be 
said to me, nothing was so familiar to my ear as the wish for me, 
often expressed with all the solemnity of a prayer, that I might 
grow up to be as good a man as my father. 

I had, beside, a maternal uncle, a man of unsurpassed excel- 
lence, who carried into the busy world a saintly integrity and 
purity; and I enjoyed his hardly less than paternal guardian- 
ship till in his old age I could reciprocate it by offices of filial 
reverence and love. It was also my great happiness to be under 
the pastorate of the younger Rev. Dr. Abiel Abbot, than whom 
no man can ever have been more tenderly or worthily loved, and 
who took special charge of the lambs of his flock; and I was 
brought into the closer relation with him, as his son was my 
coeval, schoolmate, and playmate. Dr. Abbot and his family 
represented the most advanced culture of that period, and it is 
impossible for me to overestimate his and their educational ser- 
vice in forming my tastes, enlarging my intellectual horizon, and 
inspiring my worthy ambition. 

I was also very early taken in hand by a lady in my neigh- 
borhood, whom I believe to have been the most highly educated 
woman of her time. I used to visit her on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons, when there was no school. She lent me books 
for the reading of which I am at this day the richer. She 
taught me botany, so that I was able to master and fully to util- 
ize the Linnean system. She gave me the only lessons in 
French that I ever had, and when I entered college I had 
through her tuition enabled myself to read the French language 
as easily as the English. She was a good German scholar, and 
from her I obtained glimpses of German literature, which in- 
duced me to become one of the eight volunteers who formed the 
first class in Harvard College that ever studied German. I had 
from her anticipative views of many portions of the heritage of 


scholarship which gradually came into my possession in later 


years; and while my chief indebtedness to her was incurred in 
my childhood, I regarded myself as still her pupil and benefi- 
ciary till her death, midway in my life. 
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I was also fortunate in my schools. My first school, which 
I attended in my fourth year, left with me hardly a remem- 
brance, yet formed for me a capacity which has at times been of 
great service to me. My teacher was probably absent-minded 
or careless, and let me stand in front of her as I learned to read, 
she holding the one book as suited her convenience. The con- 
sequence was that I learned my letters and practiced my first 


reading lessons with the book upside down as regarded myself; 


and to this day I can read as easily in one way as in the other. 
Indeed, at one time, when I was a teacher, I had a recitation seat 
in front of my own very narrow table, and 1 used to hear a boy 
construe a lesson in Virgil or Homer, looking over the top of his 
book as he sat before me. 

In my sixth year I was under the tuition of a lady of whom 
one of her pupils, who rose to distinguished eminence as a scholar 
and a statesman, used to say, that she was the only teacher from 
whom he ever learned anything. In her subsequent married 
life she was recognized as possessed of the leading mind in one 
of our college towns; and I can say nothing better of a son of 
hers, who has no superior in the teaching corps of the university 
in which he is now a professor, than that he shows himself his 
mother’s son. 

I went next to a public grammar school, so called—such a 
school as does not exist now under the “graded” system. In 
this school, while no pupil was exempted from the normal and 
very thorough drill in reading, spelling, and English grammar, 
the boys were permitted and encouraged to pursue any extra 
studies for which they could find or make time. Here I learned 
as much of geometry and trigonometry as is contained in Bow- 
ditch’s “ Navigator ’’; and having a case of mathematical instru- 
ments, I performed and verified all the problems which it con- 
tains in trigonometry and its practical applications, both by 
geometrical projection and by logarithms. At this school I 
also learned some Latin, and committed to memory the para- 
digms in the Greek grammar. 

When I was eleven years of age, it was proposed to send me 
from home to some academy where I could be fitted for college; 
and this would have been done but for the intervention of Dr. 
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Abbot, who one day told my mother that he was going to re 
ceive a student in theology, and proposed that she should take 
him into her family, and let him pay for his board by teaching 
me. The student was Bernard Whitman, afterward an able, 
efficient, and well-known minister in Waltham, Massachusetts. 
He had marvelous ability as a teacher, and no fault except crass 
ignorance of the proper limits of intellectual labor for a child. I 
might have been indebted to him for premature death or lifelong 
idiocy; I do owe to him no small proportion of whatever suc- 
cess I have had in life. He stimulated my ambition, gave me 
all the help that I needed, and wisely left me to self-help in all 
difficulties which I could master without his aid. I came under 
his care in the Autumn of 1822, when my class had just entered 
college. He proposed that I should prepare myself for the en- 
trance examination at the following commencement. I did all the 
required work honestly and thoroughly. I doubt whether there 
was any part of it in which I should have failed to acquit my- 
self creditably. I entered not only without conditions, but with 
the certainty that I could not have done better. Mr. Whitman 
then undertook to carry me through two years of college work 
in one year. In midwinter I passed an examination in the stud- 
ies of the Freshman class, and at the succeeding commencement 
in those of the Sophomore year. 

During my two years with Mr. Whitman, my amount of 
work, though fact, seems fable in my memory. I did nothing 


but study. I took no vacation, hardly a holiday, seldom an 
hour of play or recreation. I sat up till nearly midnight, and 
returned to my books before breakfast. My working hours 


could’ never have been less than twelve, and must often have 
been fifteen, or even more. I dreamed only of what filled my 
thoughts by day, revolved and, unless my memory deceives me, 
solved algebraic equations in my sleep, and awoke with some 
fresh rendering of a verse of Virgil or a sentence of Sallust just 
mounting to my lips. 

These two years of abnormally close application had two re- 
sults; the first transient, and not harmful; the second perma- 
nent, and of greater worth than I know how to measure. The 


immediate consequence of my unremitted study was slackened 
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diligence during my two years of college life. I was not negli- 
gent. I never went to a recitation unprepared. I took copious 
notes of lectures. I held a good rank in my class. But had not 
the impulse which sent me to college lost its force, I know that 
I could have achieved high distinction as a scholar, and held a 
foremost place in the honors of graduation. But those two 
years, though by no means idle or fruitless, were, I think, the 
least industrious years of my life. The permanent result was a 
capacity for what may be termed overwork, without reluctance, 
excessive weariness, or reaction into indolence. For a large part 
of my life I have done much more than one man’s work, and 
that not by slighting any portion of it, but by a daily amount 
of labor exceeding the ten hours’ limit, which the labor organi- 
zations so indignantly spurn. 

In college and in the divinity school I recall the memory of 
teachers who had, and merited, my profoundest reverence and 
affection. To have known such men as the Wares, Kirkland, 
Farrar, Norton, Palfrey, Follen, has been a lifelong inspiration 
and joy. But the teacher who did the most for me, and with- 
out whose good offices I doubt whether the readers of the ForuM 
would ever have seen my name, was Professor E. T. Channing. 
He taught me how to write, and if I am now writing good 
English, it is as his pupil. A theme was required every 
fortnight, and the classes were so small that the Professor 
could do faithful work for and with each individual member. 
He had a system of signs—and we the key to it—by which he 
designated each specific fault of diction or style. With the 
theme in hand, he went over it thoroughly with the writer, in- 
terspersing his comments upon it with maxims and principles of 
a more general character. He had a piquant vein of ridicule 
and sarcasm, and never spared affectation, bombast, or vulgar- 
ity; while those who were evidently doing their best received 
from him such praise as they deserved and such encouragement 
as they needed. He made us very sensitive about mixed meta- 
phors. Had Archdeacon Farrar been his pupil, he never would 
have written, “I have taken the best pains open to me.” 
When I read that sentence in the Archdeacon’s invaluable “ Lives 
of the Fathers,” Mr. Channing’s image rose at once before me; I 
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could see the curl of his lip and hear his scornful laugh. Ile 
used to weed out superfluous epithets, and needless verbiage of 
every kind. He called our attention to euphony, and to the 
need of so closing a sentence as not to weaken it. He taught us 
to keep a definite end constantly in view, to approximate to that 
end more and more nearly with every sentence, to make no di- 
gressions except to gather up subsidiary thoughts, and to insert 
in an essay nothing, however bright, or smart, or novel, unless it 
had direct bearing on the subject in hand. Thus, if we had gems, 
however precious, we were to keep them out of sight till we had 
an appropriate setting for them. In fact, though we studied 
logic under another teacher, the rhetoric that we learned of him 
had its logical vertebrae ; and its graces covered, not a formless 
mass, but a perfectly-formed skeleton. Those graces, too, were 
never tawdry or glaring. He had no tolerance for florid orna- 
ment, or for any rhetorical art that is not tributary to the pre- 
sentation or enforcement of thought, sentiment, or reasoning. 
Many who enjoyed this faithful teaching fell short of success as 
writers, but I doubt whether any one of them ever committed 
any of the faults against which he contended equally by precept 
and by ridicule. When I was an editor, I used to say that, had 
the articles for my review been sent to me anonymously, | could 
single out from the whole number those written by Professor 
Channing’s pupils. 

While I knew how to write when I left college, and while I 
have never made the cultivation of style a conscious aim, I was 
greatly aided in the formation of my habits as a writer by the 
translation, in verse and rhyme, of a large number of the “ Odes ” 


of Horace and of such German poems as pleased my fancy. Of 


these translations I never printed any, and I am sure that none 
of them were worth printing. I am not and never was a poet, 
and since my early youth I have never attempted to write verse, 
with the sole exception that in my translations of Cicero’s ethi- 
cal works the versions of his poetical quotations, all in blank 
verse, are my own. But the search for English words corre- 
sponding to the Latin or German, the further quest of words 
that could be forced into the required rhythm, and the often 


desperate endeavor to reconcile rhyme and reason, gave me a 
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command of the resources of my own tongue which its use in 
mere prose composition could never have afforded. 

My attempts at verse-writing, gainful as I believe them to 
have been, were not of long continuance; but I have never 
ceased to read Latin, and the best Latin. I have been more 
familiar with Cicero than with any other author, ancient or mod- 
ern; and I believe that there is no other author who can do so 
much as he can toward the unconscious formation of a good 
English style. He blends the precision and condensed meaning 
that inhere in Latin words and phrases with a copiousness of 
diction peculiarly his own. One may acquire from familiarity 
with him the habit of compression without obscurity of thought, 
and an easy flow of the pen without wasteful overflow. 

The greatest risk of my life I incurred by attempting to 


avoid it, on my entrance upon the active duties of my profes- 


sion. I was twenty-two years of age, was a tutor in college, and 
had preached in vacant pulpits for the greater part of a year, 
when I received three invitations to become a parish minister. 
Two of them were to the sole charge of a parish, and both were 
under circumstances that seemed propitious if I were fully quali- 
fied for my work. But I regarded myself, and my uncle—in 
whose counsel I was wont to place implicit confidence—regarded 
me, as too young and inexperienced for either of those places. I 
accordingly accepted an invitation to an assistant pastorate in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The senior pastor was an in- 
valid; but it was expected that he would perform a large part of 
the parochial duty, that he might sometimes preach, and might 
perhaps, as he was still in the prime of life, be sufficiently re- 
stored to resume full duty. The situation seemed all that I could 
desire. Before studying my profession I had kept school in 
Portsmouth for a year, had attended that same church, and had 
taught a class in its Sunday school. The minister was unsur- 
passed in professional ability and reputation, and was the very 
man for me to take pattern from in life and character as well as in 
work. He was to have been present at the service of my ordina- 
tion; but in the preceding night his illness suddenly assumed an 
alarming aspect, and on the third Sunday of my pastorate my 
sermon was his eulogy. I felt entirely incompetent to follow 
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such a man; and as I look back upon the time, I am sure that I 
was incompetent. I did my best indeed; but my predecessor 
had so endeared himself to his people, and to the whole commu- 
nity, as to make it utterly impossible that a new man, still less a 
novice in the profession, should begin to fill his place. But he 
had left a working church, and there were members of it who 
were determined that their young minister should not fail if they 
could sustain him. In the retrospect I can clearly see how they 
supplied my deficiencies, filled out my shortcomings, suggested 
what it was fitting for me to do or not to do, always keeping 
their minister in the foreground, hiding the hands that held him 
up, and making no parade of the counsel which he was only too 
happy to follow. I remained pastor of that church for twenty- 
seven years; and though there are now living hardly any of 
those with whom I commenced my ministry, I feel that their 
children and grandchildren are closely related to me, and in 
the absence of their pastor they often look to me for services 
which I deem it my privilege to render. But if I have had any 
success in my chosen profession, I still believe that I owe it in 
great part to those good men and women who did not despise 
my youth, and were content to let me grow into the fitnesses the 
lack of which they must have known better than I did. With 
this conviction, I am disposed so far to generalize, not my expe- 
rience, but the inferences from it, as to say that the cases are 
undoubtedly very numerous in which the question whether a 
young man shall succeed or fail in a position or office, sacred or 
secular, which depends on the favoring suffrages of those for 
whom he is to labor, is fully as often a question for them as for 
him. There must be many cases in which his best cannot be 
good enough, unless it be accepted as an earnest of the better 
that he will be able to do if those concerned will give him time. 

I have but one more source of beneficent influence to record, 


and that belongs, not to an early period, but to a time when my 


professional pen work, without having lost anything of its inter- 
est to myself, must have parted with much of its freshness to 
those who listened to me, and there was danger of my sinking 
into the ruts of commonplace, from which he who gets his wheels 


imbedded in them seldom extricates himself. I was induced, as 
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my friends thought unwisely, to undertake the editorship of the 
“North American Review,” then a quarterly with nearly three 
hundred pages in each number. For ten or eleven years I con- 
ducted this work, at first while still a parish minister, then for 
three or four years after I became a professor in Cambridge. It 
filled every nook and crevice of my time. But it renewed my 
youth. I wrote one or more articles for every number, and pre- 
pared the greater part of the book notices. I thus had a large 
variety of subjects and of new books forced upon my attention; 
and the current of fresh thought and literature constantly pour- 
ing over my mind, bore no faint analogy to the mountain brook 


that keeps the mill wheel in motion. My avocation helped me 


in my vocation. I did more and better work in my proper calling 
for the large amount of work that I did out of it. Nor do I sup- 
pose that my experience in this matter is, and it certainly ought 
not to be, peculiar. As no man is fit to be a specialist who has 
not a broad culture independent of his specialty, so no man can 
perform the best intellectual labor in his own dé partment who 
does not extend his labors beyond it, making forays into new 
countries, whence he will almost always return laden with spoils 
which he can utilize in his own proper sphere of service. 

Among the renovating forces of my later years I must name 


three seasons of European travel and sojourn, each of 1 


hem when 
I was in special need of rest and relaxation. I returned each 
time with the feeling that I had thrown off a full half-score of 
the years reckoned as mine. I was between fifty and sixty years 
of age when I first went abroad, and I have been glad that I first 
saw Europe so late in life. What aman gets by foreign travel 
depends on what he carries with him. He finds answers only to 
the questions which he is prepared to ask, and the longer he 
lives the more numerous are the interrogations which he has in 
his mind to put to and concerning the places and objects that he 
visits. Then, too, the power of enjoyment as to whatever is 
grand or beautiful grows, or ought to grow, with one’s years, 
and a lake or mountain, a palace or cathedral, a picture or a 
statue, is more, means more, and tells more to a man of fifty than 
to a man of twenty-five. 


A. P. PEABODY. 





THE DISCONTENT IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


To the majority of the readers of this article, its subject, I 
have no doubt, is a veritable New-found-land, as this island 
was quaintly termed by bluff old Captain Whitbourne in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. He was one of that race 
of naval heroes to whom England owes so much in the exten- 
sion of her colonial empire, and to whose indomitable pluck and 
invincible determination not to be beaten we have an enduring 
monument in that Greater Britain which has risen on this side 
of the Atlantic. In the troublous times when the Spanish 
Armada set sail to annihilate the power of England, he was one 
of that gallant band of Devon captains that dashed out of Tor- 


bay and spread havoe among the invaders. For forty years 


he traded to New foundland, and in his declining days wrote his 
admirable “Discourse and Discovery of Newfoundland,” the 
text of which reads strangely to those not acquainted with the 
capabilities of the island. After describing some of the natural 
resources of the place, he enthusiastically asks: 

‘* What can the world yield to the sustentation of man which is not to 
be gotten here? Desire you wholesome air, the very food of life? It is 
there. Shall any land pour out abundant heaps of nourishments and neces- 
saries before you? There you have them. What seas so abounding with 
fish? What shores so replenished with fresh and sweet waters? How 
much is Spain, France, Portugal, Italy, and other places beholding to this 
noble part of the world for fish and other commodities. Let the Dutch re- 
port what sweetness they have sucked from thence by trade. The voices 
of them are as trumpets loud enough to make England fall more in love 
with such a sisterland.” 

Whitbourne’s account of the resources of the island has been 
substantially confirmed by subsequent experience; we have fer- 
tile lands, noble timber forests, and inestimable mineral resources. 
Notwithstanding all that has been written on the subject, 
Newfoundland is still to many merely 
‘*a place far abroad, 


Whaur sailors gang to fish for cod,” 
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To others the mention of Newfoundland immediately conjures 
up visions of fog in Summer and snow and ice in Winter, 
and calls forth a silent expression of gratitude that their lot is 
cast in more favored latitudes. Any person who has never re- 
sided in Newfoundland, and whose knowledge of it has been ob- 
tained during a passage across its world-famed “ banks,” or by 
reading the exciting experiences of its seal-fishery, may be ex- 
cused for holding such erroneous opinions; and it is a matter 
for regret that many of those who have undertaken to dissemi- 
nate information concerning Newfoundland have had no nearer 
acquaintance with it. If their acquaintance had been more inti- 
mate, they would have found a remarkably temperate climate, 
magnificent natural scenery, a hardy, open-hearted, and hospit- 
able people, and natural resources which, when properly devel- 


I 
oped, will make Newfoundland one of the most prosperous of 
sritain’s colonies. 

While Newfoundland can lay claim to being the “ most an- 
cient and loyal dependency of the British Crown,” she also en- 
joys the unenviable distinction of being one of the least known 
of all the British possessions. Nearly four centuries have passed 
since, on St. John’s day, in the year 1497, Sebastian Cabot made 
the land near Bonavista; yet it is doubtful whether, at the pres- 


ent day, one could find a settler residing ten miles from the sea- 


L 


shore. There are several causes for this lack of development, 


and one of the most important of them has been the fishing priv- 
ileges granted to the French in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. These rights, and the manner in which the French 
have asserted them, have been a constant source of irritation 
and material loss to the people of Newfoundland, and have vir- 
tually excluded them from the enjoyment of some of the best 
portions of the island. Recently a crisis was reach« d, on the as- 
sertion of a claim on the part of the French to the exclusive 
right to take and preserve lobsters on that part of the coast on 
which they have fishery privileges, and the making of a modus 
vivendi between the British and French governments for the car- 
rying on of the lobster business during the present season. 

In order to understand the difficuities under which the people 


{ Newfoundland labor in consequence of French rights and 


47 


( 
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claims, it will be necessary to dip a little into the records of the 
past. Newfoundland, as appears before, became a British colony 
by fight of discovery in 1497, and was formally taken posses- 
sion of by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in the name of Queen Eliza- 
beth, on the 5th of August, 1588. Prior to this the English 
had begun to prosecute the fishery from Bristol, Biddeford, and 
other ports on the west coast of England, and in 1578 had about 
50 ships engaged at Newfoundland. At that time the French, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, between them, had about 200 ships 
engaged in this fishery. 

In 1626 the French established a colony at Placentia, and 
this act led to constant disputes between them and the English 
settlers. This concession was made as a matter of favor, and 
subject to the payment ofa royalty of five per cent. of the value 
of all fish caught. This royalty continued until the year 1675, 
when it was relinquished by Charles II. In 1630 there were 
about 850 English families settled in Newfoundland, and the 
fisheries were ragidly progressing. In 1696 all the English set- 
tlements on the island, with the exception of Carbonear and 
Bonavista, were destroyed by a French fleet, and fiehting con- 


} 


tinued until it was terminated by the Treaty of Ryswick, in the 
following year. In 1702 war again broke out; and the import- 
ance which both nations attached to Newfoundland and its fish- 
eries may be gathered from the fact that, until the peace of 
Utrecht, in 17138, the island presented a constant scene of warfare 
and depredation, during the whole course of which, however, the 
French never obtained the complete supremacy. In 1708 a 
French fleet destroyed St. John’s, the capital, and all the other 
British settlements with the exception of Carbonear, which again 
successfully defended itself. 

The celebrated Treaty of Utrecht was concluded on the 4th 
of April, 1718—a date which will always be regarded by the 


people of Newfoundland as dies nefastus day in their history. 


This treaty provides as follows: 


“The island called Newfoundland, with the adjacent islands, shall from 
this time forward belong of right wholly to Great Britain; and to that end, 
the town and fortress of Placentia, and whatever other places in the said 
island are in the possession of the French, shall be yielded and given up; 
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nor shall the Most Christian King, his heirs and successors, or any of their 
subjects, at any time hereafter lay claim to any right to the said island and 
islands, or to any part of itor them; moreover, it shall not be Jawful for the 
subjects of France to fortify any place in the said island of Newfoundland, 
or to erect any buildings there, besides stages made of boards, and huts 
necessary and usual for drying of fish, or to resort to the said island beyond 
the time necessary for fishing and drying of fish. But [here comes the 
bone of contention] it shall be allowed to the subjects of France to catch 
fish, and to dry them on land, in that part only, and in no other besides 
that, of the said island of Newfoundland, which stretches from the place 
called Cape Bonavista to the northern point of the said island, and from 
thence, running down by the western side, reaches as far as the place 
called Point Riche.” 


Around the construction and interpretation of these harm- 
less-looking provisions, apparently so easily intelligible, a war of 
diplomacy has raged for the past half-century, equal in intensity 
to the struggles which resulted in the making of the treaty. 
Each nation persisted in putting its own construction on the 
treaty, and Newfoundland has been the buffer between the con- 


tending parties, with the usual result of being subject to all the 


disadvantages of such a position. In this diplomatic contest 
the French have had the advantage, and they have never ne- 
elected an opportunity to strengthen their position. On the 
other hand, England, until recent years, has not appeared to 
recognize the necessity which existed for a proper solution of the 
question, and has seemed inclined to undervalue its importance 
in connection with the future of the island. 

Notwithstanding the constant wars which harassed Newfound- 
land during these years, the number of settlers had increased. 
Owing to the war with France, England was not in a position to 
enforce the rigorous laws which had been enacted to discourage 
settlement, and which I have no hesitation in pronouncing unique 
in the history of British colonization. The fisheries, on the part 
of the English, were carried on by wealthy merchants and ship- 
owners residing in the west of England, who sent out their ships 
and crews in the Spring; and at the end of the voyage these re- 
turned to England, taking with them the products of the season’s 
work. The merchants considered it to their interest to discour- 
age the settlement of the island, and to retain it merely as a place 


for the curing of fish. Between the two classes a strong antag- 
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onism sprang up, the evil effects of which are apparent to the 
present day. The merchants, having large influence with the 
home government, were able to secure the passage of harsh and 
unjust laws to prohibit settlement and colonization. With the 
idea that the Newfoundland fisheries should be fostered as a 
nursery for seamen for the British navy, the home government, 
at the instance of the merchants, enacted laws forbidding settle- 
ment, and requiring that all fishermen, at the close of the voyage, 
should return to England. Masters of vessels, before they left 
England in the Spring, were obliged to give bonds of £100 to 
earry back all persons that they might bring to Newfound- 
land. The climate and natural resources of the colony were mis- 
represented, and the island was stigmatized as a barren rock, 
fit only for occupation as a fishing station during the Summer 
months. Settlement was prohibited beyond six miles from the 
shore, and no person could legally inclose or till a plece of land 
or repair a house without a license, which was rarely cranted. 
So late as 1797, Governor Waldegrave brought the sheriff to task 
for having, during his absence, permitted a poor widow to fence 
in a piece of land. After enjoining the sheriff to take good 
care that some other persons named by him were not allowed to 
erect chimneys in their sheds, or even to light fires in them, 
the governor wound up his letter by telling the sheriff that 
he would be immediately removed from office if he did not see 
that the laws were more rigidly enforced. A former governor 
gave notice to all whom it might concern that no women were to 
be landed without security being given for their good behavior. 
In the face of such treatment, can it be wondered at that New- 
foundland has not kept abreast of the other colonies in the march 
of progress ? While the neighboring province of Nova Scotia, 
the “spoiled darling of the treasury,” as she was called by an 
eminent statesman, was receiving hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to encourage settlement, Newfoundland was being treated 
in the manner above described. It speaks volumes for the 
perseverance 6f the early settlers that, in spite of such discour- 
agements, they continued to increase in numbers and influence, 
until finally some measure of justice was accorded to them. 


During the half-century of peace which followed the Treaty 
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of Utrecht, the number of English settlers and the catch of fish 
increased rapidly. The French at this time employed upward 
of 400 ships in the Newfoundland fisheries. In 1756 war again 
broke out with the French; but with the exception of the cap- 
ture of St. John’s by the French, in 1761, and its recapture by 
Colonel Amherst with a small force of Highlanders, in 1762, 
nothing occurred to disturb the tranquillity of the colony. In 
1763 the Treaty of Paris was concluded, which confirmed to the 
French the right to catch and dry fish on a part of the coast 
of Newfoundland specified in the Treaty of Utrecht, and ceded 
to them in full right the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

An incident which occurred shortly after the Treaty of Paris 
will illustrate the ignorance of the home government of even the 
geographical position of Newfoundland, and the anxiety of the 
French to extend their fishery privileges. The French started a 
doubt as to their limits, and contended through their ambassa- 
dor, in a special memorial, that Point Riche, mentioned in the 


Treaty of Utrecht, was the same as Cape Ray, and that their 
} 


limits on the western side of the island should be extended as far 


south as Cape Ray. To strengthen this claim, they produced a 


matter being referred to the English Board of Trade, this claim 


. 7 


on their part to upward of one hundred and fifty miles additional 


map drawn by a German named Herman Moll; but upon the 


1 


of the coast line was shown to be utterly baseless. 

War commenced again in 1778, when the French took sides 
with the Americans in their struggle for independence; and in 
the same year Rear-Admiral Montague, governor of Newfound- 


1 


land, captured St. Pierre and Miquelon, and sent the inhabitants, 
numbering about 2,000, to France. In 1783 peace was again 
concluded by the Treaty of Versailles, which altered the bounda- 
ries of the French right of fishery, and placed them where they 
remain at present. Article 5 of this treaty reads thus: 


‘*The Most Christian King, in order to prevent the quarrels which have 
hitherto arisen between the two nations of England and France, consents 
to renounce the right of fishing which belongs to him in virtue of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, from Cape Bonavista to Cape St. John, situated on the eastern 
coast of Newfoundland, in fifty degrees north latitude; and his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain consents, on his part, that the fishery assigned to the 
subjects of his Most Christian Majesty, beginning at the said Cape St. John, 
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passing to the north, and descending by the western coast of the island of 
Newfoundland, shall extend to the place called Cape Raye, situated in forty- 
seven degrees fifty minutes latitude, The French fishermen will enjoy the 
fishery which is assigned to them by the present article, as they had the 
right toenjoy that which was assigned to them by the Treaty of Utrecht.” 


The alteration of the boundaries of the French riehts under 
this treaty would not have occasioned greater difficulties to the 
people of Newfoundland than they had previously labored under 
from the Treaty of Utrecht, had it not been for a declaration 
which the King of England was so unfortunate as to make in 
connection with this last-named treaty, and which has been the 
cause of more diplomatic jinesse and hair-splitting than any other 
document in connection with the dispute. If his majesty had 
only been satisfied to “let well enough alone,’ what a vast 
amount of trouble he would have saved the foreign secretaries 
of all his suecessors! The march of events would have worked 
acure of the evil by the gradual crowding out of the French 
fishermen by the Newfoundlanders, in enjoying concurrent rights 
of fishery. Instead of the French having practically the exclu- 
sive fishery on that part of the coast, the Newfoundland fisher- 
men would now be in full possession. The declaration says: 

“In order that the fishermen of the two nations may not give cause for 
daily quarrels, his Britannic Majesty will take the most positive measures 
for preventing his subjects from interrupting in any manner, by their com- 
petition, the fishery of the French, during the temporary exercise of it 
which is granted to them upon the coasts of the island of Newfoundland; 


and he will for this purpose cause the fixed settlements which shall be 
formed there to be removed.” 


There were subsequent treaties made at Paris in 1814 and 
1815, Lut the foregoing extracts contain all that is material for 
a correct appreciation of the questions at issue. From the out- 
set there have been differences of opinion as to the interpretation 
of these treaties. The French maintain that they are entitled to 
enjoy the exclusive right of fishery on the portion of the coast 
referred to in the Treaty of Versailles—that is, between Cape St. 


John and Cape Ray, passing round by the north—and they con- 
tend that all British fixed settlements of whatever nature on that 


part of the coast are contrary to treaty. The British, on the 


other hand, have always maintained that British subjects have 
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the right to fish coneurrently with the French, so long as they 


do not interrupt the latter; that the undertaking in the declara- 


tion of 1788 to cause the removal of fixed settlements referred 
only to fixed fishing settlements; and that fixed settlements 
of any other kind are not contrary to treaty. Conflicting claims 
have also been made to the river fisheries for salmon, ete., the 
French claiming the right to fish the rivers, and the British 
government denying such right. 

The British government, although maintaining in the con- 
duct of all its negotiations with the French the right of the sub- 
jects of both nations to fish concurrently, has pursued a policy 
toward the people of Newfoundland which has had the practical 
result of allowing the French the exclusive use of the coast in 
question for fishery purposes. Instead of insisting upon their 
interpretation of the treaties, British statesmen, for the sake of 
peace, have been content to pursue a laissez-faire policy, and have 
used every effort to keep British subjects away from the places 
where the French resorted to fish. British men-of-war are on the 
coast during the season, nominally for the purpose of protecting 
British rights, but really to see that the French are not annoyed. 
The protection service has become a byword and a reproach, 
and one can easily understand how distasteful it is to British 
officers to be detailed to do police duty for the French. 

While the French have an undoubted right to catch codfish 
and to dry them on a part of the coast, it is equally clear that they 
have no right whatever to pursue the lobster-canning industry 
and to erect factories for that purpose. A reference to the Treaty 
of Utrecht, where it says that it shall not be lawful for French 
subjects to erect buildings, “except those necessary and vsual 
for the drying of fish,” will clearly establish this position. Be- 
sides this, the treaties refer to “the fishery,” to “the method 
of carrying on the fishery which has at all times been acknow}l- 
edged,” and to “the replacing of the fishery upon the footing 
upon which it stood in 1792.” In those times the only acknowl- 
edged fishery was the cod-fishery. Even at the present day, 
“fish”? in Newfoundland means cod-fish, and when you use the 
expressions “ fish ” and “ the fishery,” they are universally under- 
stood to apply to cod-fish and the cod-fishery. At the time when 
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the treaties were made there was no such industry as lobster- 
canning, and lobster factories in Newfoundland have been erected 
only during the past few years. Nevertheless, the French in the 
year 1887 erected a large lobster factory in White Bay, on the 


north-east coast, and commenced operations. In 1888 two Brit- 


ish subjects endeavored to erect a factory in the same vicinity, 


but were prevented, first by the commander of a French war 
ship, and subsequently by the captain of the English man-of-war 
then on the station for the purpose of protecting the fisheries. 
Upon this a claim was made upon the imperial government for 
indemnification for the loss sustained by these men from what to 
us in Newfoundland appeared to be the unjustifiable action of 
the British captain. In forwarding this claim, Governor Blake 
says in his despatch: 


‘* Having ejected the British subjects from the place, the French com- 
pany have proceeded to erect an establishment of a permanent character, 
over 300 feet in length, in which it appears that they intend to carry ona 
lobster factory and general trading establishment, with accommodation for 
a large number of men, This savors more of regular annexation of that 
portion of the coast than the temporary occupation of a portion of the 
shore for fishing purposes.” 


In the following session the matter was taken up by the 
Newfoundland Legislature, and an address was forwarded to the 
Queen, setting out fully the case of the colony, and asking that all 
French lobster factories should be removed, and that British sub- 
jects should be protected in the prosecution of their lawful in- 


} 
| 


dustries. This was the state of affairs when intelligence reached 
Newfoundland that the British and French governments had 
agreed to a modus vivendi for the carrying on of the lobster busi- 
ness during the present season. The news came like a flash of 
lightning out of a clear sky, and was received with unusual in- 
dignation, and a feeling that Newfoundland had not been fairly 


l 
treated by the home government. The modus vivendi permitted 
all lobster factories, French and English, which had been estab- 
lished before July 1, 1889, to remain in operation during the 
present season, but prevented any factories which had been 
erected since that date from being operated except with the joint 


consent of the captains of the English and French ships of war. 
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As a large number of English factories had been erected, and a 
large amount of capital invested, since last season, and no French 
factories had been erected during the same time, the feelings of 
exasperation with which the Newfoundlanders received the news 
of the agreement upon the modus vivendi can be well understood. 

Another material element in creating widespread indignation 
against the modus vivendi, was the fact that it was entered into 
without the knowledge or consent of the Newfoundland Legisla- 
ture. This the people very properly considered a breach of their 
constitutional privileges as a self-governing colony, and a direct 
contravention of assurances that had been given to them by the 
home government on a similar occasion many years before. In 
1857 an agreement was attempted to be entered into between 
the English and French governments for a settlement of their 
fishery disputes, which, if accepted, would have made invaluable 


concessions to the French. This agreement, when submitted to 


the Newfoundland Legislature, was indignantly spurned, and 


delegations were sent to the neighboring provinces to obtain their 
assistance in sustaining the constitutional principle that, as New- 
foundland was a self-governed colony, her coast fisheries were 
the undoubted property of her people, and could not be alienated 
or given away without her consent. These efforts were emi- 
nently successful. The delegates received a welcome wherever 
they went, and the home government, finding the unanimous 
determination of the people of Newfoundland to be adverse to 
the arrangement, abandoned it. In announcing this, the home 
government sent a despatch which has ever since been regarded 
by the colonists as their sheet anchor in all matters relating to 
the modification of their fishery rights. This despatch is dated 
March 26, 1857, and says: 

‘The rights at present enjoyed by the community of Newfoundland 
are not to be ceded or exchanged without their consent. . . . The constitu- 
tional mode of submitting measures for that consent is by laying them 
before the colonial Legislature. ... The consent of the community of 
Newfoundland is regarded by her Majesty's government as the essential 
preliminary to any modification of their territorial or maritime rights.” 


The Legislature was in session when intelligence of the ar- 
rangement of the modus vivendi reached Newfoundland, and im- 
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mediately passed a strong protest against it and cabled it to the 
imperial authorities. Public meetings and demonstrations were 
held, and delegations appointed by the pe yple to proceed to Eng- 
land and Canada to enlist the sympathies of the people. These 


delegations have been most cordially received wherever they 
have gone, and the press, the great lever of English-speaki: 

public opinion, has taken up the case of the colony in a whole- 
hearted manner. The anomalous position in which the people 


of Newfoundland are placed by reason of the claims of the 


French, had only to be stated to show its absurdity; and the 


ventilation which their grievances have received on both sides of 
the water will, it is hoped, result in a permanent settlement of 
the question. As to what the details of that settlement should 
be, it is impossible to speak; but public sentiment seems to be 
unanimous in favor of some settlement which shall extinguish 
forever the claims of the French and leave the people of New- 
foundland masters in their own house. 
DonaLp Morison. 





NATIONAL CONTROL OF ELECTIONS. 


SENATOR PuaGuH, of Alabama, is one of the fairest and most 
dispassionate of the southern Democrats. Therefore, when he 
declares of the Congressional Election Law, reported by Senator 
Hoar on April 24, that it is “revolutionary in its character,” 
and that “its execution will insure the shedding of blood,” de- 
sire is at once aroused to learn what is the new revolutionary 
proceeding which is again to deluge the South with gore. 

Before considering this approaching revolution and threat- 
ened bloodshed, however, it should be understood that the blo rd, 
the shedding of which Mr. Pugh contemplates, is not to be, 
except incidentally, that of white men. The southern uprising 
against national law is not to be what he and the magistrates of 
Alabama will consider a great offense, or, indeed, so much of a 
crime as larceny of swine. It is to be merely the killing of 
black citizens of the Republic. In the Pensacola, Florida, 
* Daily News” of April 8, 1890, is “ Correspondence of the 


News,” headed “ Brewton Brewings,” as follows: 


‘Brewton, Ala., April 7. Circuit court has been in session here for two 
weeks, and on Saturday at a late hour adjourned for the term. After a 
labor of nine days, the grand jury returned 34 true bills, 5 for felonies, and 
29 for minor offenses. Among the most important criminal cases tried, 
was that of the State against James Duncan, charged with stealing hogs. 
He was convicted, and sentenced to two years in the penitentiary. Mr. 
W. Y. Lovelace was tried, charged with murdering a negro; was convicted, 
sentenced to hard labor for the county for a period of six months, and 
fined $50 and costs.” 


Having been duly notified in advance of the southern de- 
cision to rebel once more against national authority, let us in- 
quire what is the proposed United States law which is to be 


resisted by further Barnwell massacres and Brewton murders, 
ike John Bird and 


and by repeated assassinations of witnesses | 
of deputy marshals like W. B. Saunders. 
The Hoar bill, reported April 24, 1890,* is simply this: the 
* Senate Bill No. 3,652. 
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present law providing United States supervision of congressional 
elections, which has existed ever since February 28, 1871, and 
has been effectively used only in the great cities, is to be ex- 
tended to any city or town having 20,000 inhabitants or upward, 
to any county or parish, and to any entire congressional district 
no part of which is in such city or town, whenever a fixed num- 
ber of resident voters shall ask for such supervision on the 
ground that without it the congressional election will not be fair 
and free. When such supervision is asked for, the chief super- 
visor of the judicial district shall so inform the circuit judge, 
who shall open court and appoint a sufficient list of local super- 
visors. From this list the chief supervisor shall detail and assign 
to duty in each voting precinct two supervisors from different 
political parties. These are to scrutinize the registration of 
voters under the direction of the chief supervisor; to examine 
the ballot boxes before the election; to supervise, count, and 
canvass all ballots given for representatives in Congress, and to 
make returns of the result to the chief supervisor. The local 
State election officers are required to allow the supervisors full 
opportunity to scrutinize the registration, and to supervise and 
count all ballots containing the names of candidates for represen- 
tative in Congress; and they are also required to make and sign 
extra certificates of the result as found by them, and to deliver 
these to the supervisors, to be forwarded with their own to the 
chief supervisor. 

Wherever the supervision has been asked for the whole con- 
gressional district, the circuit court is required to appoint three 
citizens of good standing and repute, no more than two of whom 
shall belong to the same political party, as canvassers of the con- 
gressional vote for the State in which they reside. On the 
Monday first following each congressional election, this board of 
canvassers is to meet and canvass the returns made by the super- 
visors through the chief supervisor, and to declare the result. 
Their four certificates, furnished to the chief supervisor, to the 
person elected, to the clerk of the House of Representatives, and 
to the secretary of state at Washington, are to be the only lawful 


credentials of the election from the district thus supervised. 


Full jurisdiction is given to the circuit court to correct errors of 
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any kind concerning the votes cast for representative in Congress 
committed by any board of canvassers, either State or county, 
or other local board. States may provide the Australasian 
method of nominating and balloting for candidates. Every con- 
gressional box used at a State election must have thereon some 
suitable label or inscription clearly indicating that ballots for 
member of Congress are to be there deposited. Various penalties 
for wrongs in connection with congressional elections are enacted. 

Representative Lodge’s bill, introduced March 15, 1890,* 
provides that whenever 500 resident voters in any congressional 
district shall so request of the United States district judge, a 
registration of voters shall be made and the election held by 


national officials onlv. There are to be two registrars appointed 
P] 


by the judge, belonging to the two political parties whose presi- 


dential candidates in the election next previous shall have re- 
ceived the highest and second highest number of votes. Two 
inspectors and two deputy inspectors are to be appointed by the 
judge for each voting precinct, and are to be equally divided be- 
tween the same two parties. The Australasian system of nom- 
inations and elections is to prevail. The judge and clerk are to 
be the canvassing officers, and the certificates of the result are to 
be forwarded to the clerk of the House in Washington. 
Representative Rowell’s bill, introduced May 8, 1890,+ is in 
most respects like that reported by Senator Hoar, with the fol- 
lowing additions and changes. It requires local State election 
officers to count all ballots actually cast for representatives in 
Congress, although some may by mistake be deposited in the 
wrong box; and it punishes any such officer who changes the 
position of any box with intent to deceive any voter. It requires 
the United States supervisors to keep a poll list of persons vot- 
ing for representative, and a separate list of all persons whose 
ballots are rejected; and to receive said ballots and to note on 
said separate list the reasons for their rejection by the local 
officers. It provides that if in any election precinct the local 
t 
law, the supervisors shall open them for the reception of ballots 
for representative in Congress, and conduct the election and make 
* House Bill No. 8,242. + House Bill No. 10,084. 


election officers do not open the polls as required by the State 
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a return of the result to the State authorities, who are required 
to count the same. Wherever supervision of an entire congres- 
sional district has been asked, the canvassers of the congressional 
vote are to be the chief supervisor, the United States district at- 
torney, and the United States marshal. The result of their can- 
vass is to be sent to the clerk of the House of Representatives, 
and if it shows the election of a person other than the one certi- 
fied by the State canvassers, neither person is to be by the clerk 
placed upon the roll of representatives until the House shall de- 
cide which, if either, has been duly chosen. 

Various other bills have been introduced into the two houses, 
showing that thorough explorations of the whole subject have 
been made by careful and thoughtful investigators, and by law- 
yers competent to frame the different methods into the shape of 
proposed laws. Among these may be mentioned Representa- 
tive Kelley’s bill,* Mr. McComas’s bill to prevent gerrymander- 
ing,t Senator Spooner’s bills,t a bill repealing certain special 
atrocities in the State regulations of South Carolina,$ Senator 
Sherman’s bill, and the bill introduced by Mr. Chandler in the 
Fiftieth Congress.4 

The latest bill is the one introduced into the House June 14, 
1890, by Representative Lodge.** This is an amplification of the 
Rowell bill,++ and contains numerous minute provisions prescrib- 
ing the duties, powers, and privileges of the United States super- 
visors while supervising the registration and election, and count- 
ing the ballots for representative in Congress received by the 
local State officers. The canvassing board, however, when such 
a board is asked for, is to be composed of three citizens of FOC dd 
standing and repute, as provided in the Hoar bill,t} and the name 
of the person declared elected by the board is to be placed by the 
clerk on the roll of the House. This bill was on June 19 favor- 


ably reported S§ by the select committee on the election of repre- 


* House Bill No. 8,286. 

+ House Bill No. 7,712, with Report No. 1,882. 

tSenate Bills 206 and 207. 

§ Senate Bill No. 1,464, Fiftieth Congress. 

| Senate Bill No. 2. *| Senate Bill No. 302. 

** House Bill No. 10,958. ++ House Bili No. 10,084. 

tt Senate Bill No. 3,652. &$ As House Bill No. 11,045. 
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sentatives in Congress, of which Mr. Lodge is chairman, accom- 
panied by a carefully-prepared report setting out concisely the 
provisions of the bill and the reasons for its passage.* This bill, 
somewhat amended, passed the House July 2, and the Senate 
will not venture to adjourn without passing the same bill, either 
as it comes from the House or as it may be amended. 

The principal differences in the various plans for introducing 
greater national control of congressional elections may be stated 
substantially as follows: 1. Some propose complete control and 
conduct of the registration and the election from beginning to 
end, including the count and certification by national officials, in 
all the 332 districts of the Union. 2. Others contemplate such 
complete management of the election only in those particular 
districts where such control is specially petitioned for. 8. Some 
extend into districts where such supervision is specially prayed 
for the present system of national supervisors to watch and 
check the State election officers, without the establishment of a 
national canvassing board. 4. Others extend the system of na- 
tional supervisors into districts where they are specially called for, 
with the addition, when asked for, of a national canvassing board. 

W hat particular method Congress will at last adopt is at the 
time of writing this not determined. The final decision will 
doubtless be reached in a committee of conference between the 
Senate and the House. The first method, that of complete na- 
tional management of the elections in all the districts of the 
Union, is logically the most defensible, because it is universal 
and non-diseriminating in its application, and takes for all time to 
come the matter out of State hands and places it under national 
control. The weighty objections to it are: 1, that it involves an 
immense needless expense thus to duplicate elections, State and 
national, on the same day; and, 2, that it is legislating to make 


a remedy much broader than the disease—a course contrary to 


the universal method of Anglo-Saxon progress, which is to enact 

reforms in legislation only by piecemeal. Why, it is pertinently 

asked, should national control be taken of all the 332 elections, 

because in a limited number of districts in a special section of the 

country free suffrage is suppressed, and the result of the elections 
* House Report No. 2,493. 
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changed by fraud and violence? Strike the blow at the evil, 
and at that alone! 

The practical merit of the plan of extending the operation of 
the existing law, is that it conforms to this idea of applying the 
remedy only where the disease is, and adopts a system already 
established, with the fair and beneficial workings of which the 
country is already familiar. A cogent objection to it is stated 
by the advocates of complete control by means of federal elec- 
tion officers, namely, that the determination in the bulldozed 
districts of the South to suppress fair and honest elections is so 
intense and defiant that the supervisors will be completely hin- 
dered or utterly set aside; and, moreover, that the voters in Re- 
publican districts will be kept absolutely away from the State 
polling places, by means which the supervisors cannot counteract. 
It is difficult to resist the demand that, admitting that national 
control should be assumed only where specially asked for, it 
shall, in such a case, entirely exclude State control, and in the 
particular district provide a registration and an election, a can- 
vass and a certification, solely controlled by United States offi- 
cials. Here is, indeed, the true remedy, at once limited to the 
evil complained of, and absolutely effectual to overcome that evil 
and make southern congressional elections in form and fact both 
fair and free. 

Whatever method may ultimately be adopted by the Fifty- 
first Congress and approved by President Harrison, what pos- 
sible justification is there for the stigmas and threats of resist- 
ance unto blood of Senator Pugh and his coadjutors? The 
elections are of United States, and not of State, officials. Why 


should not Congress, if in its discretion it sees fit, provide by 


law for fully controlling such elections? Surely, Senator Pugh, 
in his coming second rebellion against the power of the United 
States, intends to point to some prohibition in the federal Consti- 
tution against the enactment by Congress of a national election 
law. Can he find such prohibition? It does not exist; but, on 
the contrary, there exists full and explicit constitutional author- 
ity for Congress to pass the law against which he menaces a new 
rebellion and bloodshed. Article 1, Section 4, of the Constitu- 
tion is as follows: 
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‘*The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators and 
representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing senators.” 


In the face of the above provision of the Constitution, how 
childish, as well as wicked, appears Senator Pugh’s assertion that 
Senator Hoar’s bill is revolutionary in its character, and his 
menace of resistance by bloodshed to its execution at the South. 

In 1840 Congress provided for changing the mode of choos- 
ing representatives in the States, from that of a general election 
of all the members from each State on one ticket, to the system 
of elections by separate congressional districts. The new method 
was resisted by some of the States for several years, but was 
finally submitted to everywhere. In 1866 Congress passed a 
most radical law concerning the election of United States sena- 
tors. It fixed the day of election in each branch of the State 
Legislature; required the voting to be viva voce ; prescribed the 
method of keeping the journals; compelled a meeting of the two 
branches the next day at noon; directed who should preside over 
the joint meeting; ordered that the two journals of the previous 
day should be read, and if a choice had been made of the same 
person by each house, that his election should be declared, and 
if not, that the members of the two houses should forthwith pro- 
ceed to vote for senator viva voce, and should vote at least once 


each day at noon until an election should be effected; and pro- 


vided that whenever a majority of all the members elected to the 
two houses should be present, a majority of these might elect a 
senator, even although all the members of one house might be 
absent. 

With the constitutional power of Congress to regulate the 
election of representatives and senators in Congress thus expli- 
citly given, with the exercise of that power thus already extended 
by law to the details of such elections (even entering into the 
halls of State legislatures) and with the wand of national author- 
ity irresistibly directing the specific movements and the votes of 
their officers and members, logical arguments against the power 
to enact the proposed national congressional election law are not 
to be expected from southern leaders, Vituperation and threats 

48 
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are their natural tactics, by which alone, through northern com- 
mercial timidity, they hope to prevent the vindication of the 
most important right guaranteed by the national Constitution. 

The reasons why it is expedient for Congress to exert its 
clear power of regulating in full measure the elections of repre- 
sentatives in Congress are many and cogent. 

I. During the last decade it has come to be plainly seen and 
known of all men that the southern Democrats are determined 
that their congressional elections shall not be fair and free. The 
Fifteenth Amendment is flagrantly defied. Colored citizens are 
not allowed to vote. White Republicans are not allowed to vote. 
If Republican votes get into the ballot boxes, they are not 
counted, or are counted for the Democratic candidates. The 
pretense that colored voters are beginning to vote the Democratic 
ticket is practically abandoned, and it is admitted that nine tenths 
of the colored vote is and will be Republican so long as the ex- 
isting political parties face each other on the present issues. For 
this reason the claim is now openly and boldly set up through 
the South that Negro suffrage is a failure; that the Fifteenth 
Amendment was a mistake, and must be universally nullified; 
and the North and the nation are defied to enforce its pro- 
visions. When southern Republicans, white and black, show 
signs of a disposition to contend for their constitutional rights, 
they are defeated by fraud or violence. Fraud is preferred, but 
violence is freely resorted to. 

The young Democrats of the South are taught that false 
counting and political murders are justifiable to prevent Republi- 
can rule through the Negro vote. Southern breezes still bring 
to northern ears the groans of suffering black men who were 
once slaves; to whom, in the throes of a civil war, the nation 
gave freedom, and later the ballot, and who are now whipped, 
maimed, and murdered, because they try to preserve and grate- 
fully to use their liberty and their suffrage to promote the wel- 


fare of their deliverers and friends. As in the days of slavery, 


southern trade is precious to northern merchants. Cincinnati 
sells her honor and her humanity for southern commerce. Dem- 
ocratic politicians at the South, and as far north as Washington, 
freely boast that in their now open proclamation of the nullifica- 
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tion of a part of the national Constitution they will receive the 
universal support of the northern Democracy, and that enough 
Republicans who fear business disturbances and the loss of trade 


will abandon their party and acquiesce in the suppression of 


southern Republican suffrage to make the passage of national 
election laws imp ssible, to make the next House of Representa- 
tives Democratic, and to elect a Democratic president in 1892. 
If these southern Democrats are right, the country might as well 
know it now as later. The Republicans control the two houses 
of Congress, and the President is an honored and true Repub- 
lican. Do we dare to debase our manhood before southern 
threats, to surrender the Fifteenth Amendment, to abandon the 
southern Republicans? All this we do if, after Senator Pugh’s 
threats of bloodshed, we pass ho law in the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congress for fair and free elections of representatives 
in Congress. 

Il. Whatever may be the immediate action or failure to act 
of the patient and long-suffering North, there can be no more 
doubt of the ultimate result of the new southern rebellion than 
there was of the irrepressible conflict which culminated in civil 
war in 1861. About 40 representatives in Congress and 40 elec- 
tors in each presidential contest, are now chosen on account of 
the colored population of the old slave States. After the next 
census there will be more than 40). If the colored citizens freely 
voted, there would be at least 40 representatives and electors, 
Republican in their politics, and in favor of protecting northern 
business interests against unjust and malignant southern attacks. 
But with the colored vote almost completely suppressed, these 
10 votes are permanently taken from the party to which they 
belong and transferred to the party which has no right to them. 

If no sentiment of justice to the Negro and no reverence for 
constitutional law will arouse the North to action, yet it will not 
for any long period consent to wear in political contests a badge 
of inferiority and degradation such as is implied when the north- 
ern man who was loyal votes only once, while the southern white 
man who was a rebel votes in effect twice or more—once for him- 
self and once or more for his late slave or slaves. Giving the 
South before the war representation for three fifths of its slaves, 
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was degradation enough for the North; giving that section now 
representation for all the black people—40 or more congressmen 
and electors—while the blacks vote hardly any more than they 
did when slaves, and the votes they do cast are suppressed in 
violation of the Constitution, is so overwhelming a dishonor that 
there need be little fear of a long-continued submission by the 
North. That section is slow to anger; loves peace and com- 
merce; but the South will be wise if it relies not too mueh on 
apparent northern supineness and indifference. The awakening 
will be sure and is not very remote. 

III. A national congressional election law is due from the 
tepublicans of the Fifty-first Congress and President Harrison 
to the colored people, to assist them in the renewed efforts which 
they are about to make for the preservation of their right to vote, 
and all their other rights under the Constitution of their country, 
in which they are no longer slaves, but citizens. Let no deluded 
southerner for a moment imagine that the southern blacks who 
have once tasted the sweets of liberty and the ballot will sur- 
render those inestimable blessings. They longed for freedom 
when the law made them slaves and when the Constitution riv- 
eted their shackles. To attain freedom they endured, suffered, 
were fugitives, starved, and died, when all the world except a 
little handful was hostile to their strivings; and in the fullness 
of time the race became free Americans. Their ballots are in 
their hands, and the Constitution says they may cast them. 
Their guns are in their hands, and the Constitution says they 
may keep and bear them. What is there in human nature under 
a black skin which will lead the race to abase itself before its 
former masters; to throw away its ballots and its guns and prove 
itself undeserving of the God-given rights which have come to it 
out of so much tribulation and by the bloody sacrifice of the 
first-born of so many northern hearths and homes? Since the 
war, the blacks of the South, as a whole, have improved faster 
than the whites, in property, in culture, and in all the qualities 
of manhood. Will their ministers of the Gospel, their editors 
and writers, their teachers of all kinds, the intellectually strong 
men and women among them, allow the race to surrender one 
jot of their civil and political rights? Formerly their blood was 
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freely shed in protest against the Constitution of their country 
which made them slaves; now it is shed in vindication of the 
Constitution which makes them freemen and voters. Many 
rivers of blood will have to flow before the colored voters will 
do the bidding of the Democratic leaders at the South, and stay 
away from the polls when newly opened to them by a national 
election law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress. 

IV. Without prolonging argument for the passage of a na- 
tional election law, occasion is taken to make prominent one ad- 
ditional reason—the need of protection in southern congressional 
elections for the candidates and members of the National Farm- 
ers’ Alliances. These alliances are being formed over the whole 
country. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of their prin- 
ciples or the merits of their candidates, their organizations and 
methods, so far as appears, are honest, honorable, peaceful, and 
lawful. They are entitled to hold their meetings, to promulgate 
their platforms, to nominate their candidates, to make their can- 
vasses, to get as many votes as they can, to have them counted 
and declared, and, if they are a plurality, to have their nominees 
receive the offices. It is‘of the vital essence of republican gov- 
ernment that such new organizations, which spring up to remedy 
alleged abuses, shall be allowed free course—shall not be sup- 
pressed, molested, or made afraid. The first effect of such a new 
or third party is always to work injury to the existing majority 
party in the locality where it starts, but that is no reason why 
that majority should be allowed to put it down by violence. 
The Farmers’ Alliances are likely to do most hurt to the Repub- 
licans in the North, and to the Democrats at the South. At the 
North they will not, on that account, be maltreated or unfairly 
opposed. At the South, however, the leaders of the dominant 
party are making efforts to destroy and suppress the Alliances 
by the methods used in preventing Republican political move- 
ments. Is this difference to be tolerated? Shall the Farmers’ 


Alliances be respected and protected in their political movements 


at the North, no matter how much they may weaken the Repub- 
lican Party; and when they attempt to work in the South, are 
they to be balked, defeated, ostracized, and driven to dissolution 


or failure by violence and crimes, as if they were public enemies? 
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The Farmers’ Alliances intend to take part in the elections 
of congressmen. They say they wish national legislation in the 
interest of the farming class. It is their privilege to try and 


elect their candidates for Cong! The Republican Party at 


the North is likely to suffer the loss of congressmen through 
the candidacy of the nominees of the Farmers’ Alliances. The 
Democratic Party at the South is not to be allowed to suffer any 
losses of congressmen, because violent, criminal means, even 
murder, are to be unscrupulously used to save the Democracy 
from defeat. 

Some Knights of Labor in Louisiana ventured to ask their 
employers for a larger share of the plantation crops; they were 
called rioters, and shot down in cold blood. Such occurrences 
have taken place in various sections. Take, for instance, the 
case of the suppression of the Farmers’ Alliances at Minter City, 
Mississippi. Minter City is in the rich, cotton-growing region of 
Tallahatchie County. White lecturers of the Farmers’ Alliances 
went there and organized Alliance stores. Colored people joined 
the organizations. The Alliance at Durant, on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, advanced supplies. The farmers began to patron- 
ize these stores, instead of the local traders, who had charged 

igs. These 
local traders determined that the Alliances should be broken up. 
The annexed extracts from the St. Louis “* Globe-Democrat,”’ in 
a dispatch dated December 2, 1889, tell how it was done. 


them enormous profits, swallowing up their little earnit 


** Of all the ‘ Nigger killings’ charged up to Mississippi, the recent cam- 
paign in the Tallahatchie country was the worst. The smallest estimate 
of the number shot is 20. The largest return of casualties is 200 dead. 
Probably 40 Negroes were murdered before the work ceased. The sole of 
fense which called for such a terrible lesson was the organization of a Col- 
ored Farmers’ Alliance, and the attempt to put in practice the plan of 
patronizing an Alliance store. Against the right of the Negro to enjoy 
the benefits of the Farmers’ Alliance organization, the white store-keepers 
and planters of the Tallahatchie country banded themselves together. 
They began by exiling Cromwell, the agent of the commercial company. 
The usual reports now went out that the Negroes were organizing and 
arming for a race conflict. Then the killing began. .. . There was no 
battle. There was no resistance by the Negroes. The white store-keepers 
and planters, armed with Winchesters, rode through the country picking 
out their victims. . . . The condemned man was made to stand facing a 
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tree, and a volley was fired at his back. Then the white store-keepers and 
planters rode on to the next place. It is known that at least 20 Negroes 
were killed in this way. . . . The outline of facts comes from white men 
and Democrats. . . . When the white store-keepers and planters had con- 
cluded their work they met and adopted the following resolutions: 

‘* Whereas, it is the sense of this meeting that the organization-known 
here as the Colored Farmers’ Alliance is being diverted from its original or 
supposed purpose, 

‘**Resolved, that we, the planters and citizens of Tallahatchie River, 
hereby request the Durant Commercial Company to desist from selling 
goods or loaning money to said organization . . . and we hereby serve 
notice that goods or other things shipped to the secretaries or managers 
of said Alliance shall not be delivered. . . . We do not intend to, and we 
will not submit to, a combination subversive of our fortunes, our lives, 
and our property. 

‘**Resolved, that the secretary of this meeting be required to notify the 
editor of the Colored Farmers’ ‘ Alliance Advocate,’ published at Valden, 
Miss., that the issuance of copies of his paper to subscribers at the Shell 
Mound, McNutt, Sunnyside, Minter City, Graball, and Sharkey postoffices 
shall be stopped, and to notify him further that a disregard of this notice 
will be treated as it should deserve by a united and outraged community. 

‘Resolved, that the members of this meeting pledge themselves individ- 
ually and collectively to carry out these resolutions in letter and spirit. 

«Resolved, that the Secretary forward a copy of the proceedings of this 
meeting tosaid Durant Commercial Company and the editor of the Col- 
ored Farmers’ ‘ Alliance Advocate,’ by mail.” 


The local Tallahatchie county paper says: 


‘*These resolutions look harsh and arbitrary, but when the fearful 
ignorance and prejudice of the Negroes are taken into account, it is indis- 
putable that a combination of any kind among themis dangerous and 
needs more or less surveillance. They frequently prostitute their churches 
and benevolent orders to wrongful purposes.” 


In view of the incidents and purposes of the foregoing brutal 
and bloody Minter City tragedy, well does the ‘‘ Globe-Democrat ”’ 
ask: “‘ What will the National Farmers’ Alliance do about this? ”’ 
On the other hand, what, may we ask, will not the southern 
Democrats do when the southern Farmers’ Alliances not only 
organize co-operative stores, but also undertake to elect members 
of the Farmers’ Alliances as State officers and congressmen? 


We give the answer: they will not be allowed a free canvass 
oran honest count. They will be trampled under foot by reckless 
southern Democrats. Free politics does not exist at the South. 
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Freedom is there a mockery to the black man; suffrage is a 
sham to all Republicans. All that a national law can accomplish 
toward fair elections at the South, both for the Republican and 


Farmers’ Alliance candidates, should be done. But more than 
that is needed. When southern Democrats like Senator Pugh 
openly proclaim that national laws, constitutionally enacted, are 


to be resisted at the South unto bloodshed, there should be 
aroused everywhere at the North a sentiment of indignation; 
and this, growing stronger each day, should at last resemble 
that northern uprising of former days, which, overcoming com- 
mercial cowardice and dough-faced subserviency, first thrust 
slavery back to its gloomy lair, and next, on due provocation, 
invaded its precincts and destroyed the monster forever. 


WILLIAM EF. CHANDLER. 





ARE WE A FRIVOLOUS PEOPLE? 


Nor long ago, in an address to young men, Bishop Potter 


lamented that the grand old lecturers of the days when there 
were giants upon the platform had given place to the “end men.” 
Other learned and eloquent men, scholars, orators, and teachers, 
have repeatedly echoed the Bishop’s lament; and still other 
learned and eloquent men, taking unfair advantage of being born 
a few thousand years before the nineteenth century, have as fre- 
quently originated it. Little wonder is it, then, that plain, un- 
lettered people are in danger of becoming alarmed over the gen- 
eral decadence of the world and the deterioration of everything 
and everybody, save only ourselves and those who agree with 
us. The world certainly is older than it was when it was much 
younger. At times it appears to be growing bald and tooth- 
less; its sight is failing; its voice, turning again “toward child- 
ish treble, pipes and whistles in his sound’’; it seems to be drift- 
ing backward into second childishness, and childish things serve 
for its amusement. The contemplation of this disheartening 
spectacle would be much more affecting were we not thoroughly 
accustomed to it. We have reason for enduring it with stoical 
indifference, as we bear in mind that pretty much the same 
state of things existed in the garden of Eden. Adam, even 
when a young man, was thoroughly convinced that the world 
was not what it was when he came into it, and that it was going 
to the bad. In his earliest recorded opinion of people, before 
ever he had praised anything, he finds fault with the woman 
who was given him to be an helpmeet unto him. Nearly three 
thousand years ago, wise and thoughtful men were so grieved 
over the universal degeneracy of people and things, that one of 
the wisest among them—himself a sort of a bishop—was moved 
to tell them that they did not “ inquire wisely ” when they asked, 
“What is the cause that the former days were better than 


these?” The wise men were asking this question in the days 
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when silver “was nothing accounted of”; because “the king 
made silver and gold at Jerusalem as plenteous as stones, and 
cedar trees made he as the sycamore trees that are in the vale for 
abundance.” In the former days that were so much “ better 
than these,” their fathers worked sixteen hours a day in Egyp. 
tian brick yards, and were beaten in as many styles as they had 
taskmasters, and about as often as they finished a brick. 
However, to an uncertain extent, the platform gives the text 
for the jeremiad. It is not what it used to ve. That in scope 
and purpose it has largely departed from the standard of other 
days, is patent to every one. But that it has been seized by the 
end man, and occupied by him to the exclusion of abler and bet- 
ter men, does not so clearly appear. The “funny man” does not 
and never has possessed the land. Emerson, Gough, Beecher, 
Channing, Webster, Burke, Demosthenes, A’sop, Plato, Aristo- 
phanes, Socrates—all these have long since ceased to instruct 
and amuse the human race; but the end man has at no time ab- 
sorbed the attention of the world. The busy man, the thinker, 
and the worker have had control of affairs all these years. The 
electric light is better than it was in Channing’s day; the ocean 
greyhounds have broken the record several times since the Ark 
grounded on Ararat; our preachers do not write so many or 
so wise proverbs as did Solomon, but they have fewer wives 
and better children. Although it may be that the world is be- 
ginning to show signs of age, it has been very much in earnest 
during all its life, its natural force is still unabated, and it 
sleeps with one eye open. There are yet a few teachers and re- 
formers upon the platform. Phillips and the old school of fiery 
abolition orators—blessed forever be their memories—are no 
more. But surely Kennan is doing noble work, for which the 
oppressed in far away lands are already calling him blessed. 
Lyman Abbott, Bishop Vincent, Swing, Henson, Blaikie, Con- 
well, Mary A. Livermore, Robert Collyer, Amelia B. Edwards, 


Robert McIntyre—surely these are teachers worthy at least to 


unloose the sandal latchets of the giants? These are not the end 
men who have usurped the platform that once echoed to the 
voices of the great and the wise and the gor dd? And yet, these 


are the lecturers of to-day; these are the speakers in greatest 
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demand on the platform; these are the names most frequently 
appearing in the announcements of lecture courses, and oftenest 
recalled for successive seasons by local lyceums. 

In fact, so scarce is the end man that you must seek for him 
when you want him. He is not nearly so numerous as his repu- 
tation. He loves life and light and warmth, and is so vivacious 
in his mere enjoyment of living that possibly he sometimes iul- 
tiplies himself to one’s irritated imagination, as one light-winged, 
restless fly, child of the summer, seems to be a hundred or a 
thousand to the wise man, bent upon improving his mind and 
tempting eternity by reading the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
The end man is a May fly, living in the sunshine for one happy 
day, and then forgotten. In a semi-critical paper, published in 
‘“ Harper’s Magazine” a few months since, Mr. Lukens mentions 
by name about two hundred and fifty American humorists who 
have made merry with their friends during the past two hun- 
dred years. It is a pathetic record of strangers. Read it, and 
underline the names which have a familiar sound to your ears. 
Blot out the names you cannot remember to have read or heard 
before, and if you are under forty years of age, the condensa- 
tion of the paper will startle you. The people have not been 


led into the wilderness of frivolity by the end man. 


In a list of forty-five lecturers for the season just closed, an- 
nounced by the oldest lecture and amusement bureau in Amer- 
ica, the Lyceum Bureau of Boston, there appears but one name 
bracketed as “humorous,” and that one is not very funny. 
In the list of public readers and elocutionists announced by 
the same bureau, comprising twenty-six names in all, but two 
“humorists’’ are announced. Thus, in a list of seventy-two 
lecturers and readers who bespeak the patient ears of the Amer- 
ican public, there are but three—one lecturer and two readers- 
who appear in motley. Surely, if so great a measure of wis- 
dom and dignity cannot resist the working of sO small a lump 
of the leaven of levity, the measure must be weak or the leaven 
potential. 

Then, look at the make-up of the lecture courses. The 
average course, from Boston, Massachusetts, to Carthage, Mis- 
lI 


souri, comprises six numbers—sometimes all lectures; oftener 
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five lectures and a concert; sometimes four lectures, a concert, 
and one reading. Rarely is there more than one humorist on 
the course—very rarely, almost never. Even in the small new 
towns, busy with growing, where one might expect the public 
taste to run to “fun” as a relaxation from incessant and excit- 
ing work and business, the committees, making up the course of 
Winter lectures, and anxious to give the people just what they 
want, say, “If we have one funny man, that is enough.” Fre- 
quently he is put on under protest; not infrequently he is left 
off altogether. There is not a humorous lecturer on the list of 
any bureau who could give a course of lectures, as George 
Kennan, Stoddard, and others of that class have done most suc- 
cessfully. Sometimes the funny man, in a moment of mad- 
ness, consents to lecture two nights in succession. The second 
lecture is almost invariably a dismal failure. “ One consecutive 
night” is the limit of the funny man’s course. 

It is evident, then, if anything can be proved by statistics- 
and that is just what you can prove by them—that the end man 
is not crowding the wise man off the platform. At the greatest 
proportion, the pigmy is only one to forty-five. In such a herd 
of giants, the elephants should not complain that the restless ant 
is taking up more than his share of room. Less than one fourth 
of that number of wise men would have saved all the fools in 
Sodom. So far as the lecture platform gives us indications, far 
from being given up to frivolity, people are deeply interested in 
the study and discussion of questions of serious import—eco- 
nomic, social, and political reforms, prison reform, the civil ser- 
vice, equalization of taxation, the temperance question, church 
unity, the management of the public schools, the color line in 
the South and labor reform in the North, certain phases of inter- 
State commerce legislation, suffrage for women, ownership of 
land, trusts, the eternal tariff; why, the public mind has fallen 
into a mood so earnest and thoughtful that even the funny man 
is at times startled into a shade of thoughtfulness by seeing his 
funniest jokes taken seriously—as seriously as “ Looking Back- 


ward.” The two leading humorous journals of the country, 


“Puck” and “Judge,” have been swept into the current of 
general earnestness, and have grown to be political journals, 
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stanchly loyal to their respective parties, and rivaling the great 


political dailies in their intense partisanship. People do not 
care very much for humor unless it has certain convictions back 
of it. The quill must direct the flight of an arrow which has 
been carefully aimed at a definite target. 

In one respect the platform has changed. It may have 
changed in others. It is said that Wendell Phillips, in answer 
to inquries for dates and terms, used to write the committees: 
“Lectures on slavery, free; on any other subject, fifty dollars 
and expenses.” Well, possibly the lecturers who are anxious 
to find an audience at their own expense and without remunera- 
tion, in order to reach the people with their own views upon great 
questions of the day, left the world when the giants emigrated. 
But not only the platform has readjusted itself in harmony with 
the changed and changing times; other callings have rearranged 
their financial attitude since Paul could write to the church at 
Corinth: ‘“ When I was present with you, and wanted, I was 
chargeable to no man’”’; and to the church at Thessalonica: 
“Neither did we eat any man’s bread for naught, but wrought 
with labor and travail night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you.” Preacher and lecturer, profound 
interlocutor and blithesome end man, are in their respective 
places laborers worthy of their hire, workmen that need not to be 
ashamed. The pulpit has changed less than the platform; for 
there are ministers not a few who labor with their hands and 
preach, willingly and gladly, without remuneration; and there 
are many, many more who come so near to living on nothing 
that they are not far from Pauline independence. But the lec- 
ture platform (alack that it should be so) is become a booth in 
Vanity Fair, and they that stand therein have wares to sell. So 
it hath been, not only in our day, but, with here and there an 
exception, even in the brave days of old, when the giants were 
in the land. And there be some of us, standing in the market 
place, who mourn, that the passer-by may lament unto us; some 
of us there be who pipe, that the light of heart may dance. 
And others still are there, good as the best of those who toil, 
that stand idle even until the eleventh hour, because no man 
hath hired them. But alike are they all in the market place. 
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The lecture business is a business. The lecturer invests much 
in it. He causes to be made a lithograph of himself, which 
resembles him “as the mist resembles rain” or a silver dollar 
resembles the goddess of liberty. Ile compiles a book of “ press 
notices,” so uniformly and extravagantly laudatory that we might 
fear he stood in danger of the woe pronounced upon us when all 
men shall speak well of us, did we not suspect that the press 
notices undergo a rigid civil-service examination, and that only 
the fittest for the business survive the ordeal. He salaries an ad- 
vance agent, or nestles under the wing of a lecture bureau. He 
provides for himself many changes of raiment, extra sandals, and 
scrip for his purse. He pays full railway fares. Often he travels 
hundreds of miles between engagements. He eats when he has 
opportunity and there is aught to eat. He goes to bed when the 
committee is too sleepy to sit up in his room any longer. He 
passes sleepless nights on freight trains. He endures, because he 
must, the maddening roar, and racket, and rush, and jar of rail- 
way trains, day after day, months in succession. He lives with- 
out companionship. There is ho time to read. He hears ho 
lectures save his own, and of them perhaps he grows a-weary. 
Ile attends no concerts, no theater. He sees little of his friends, 
less of his family. 

Now, in any business, the wise merchant puts upon the mar- 
ket the wares for which there is the greatest demand. If there 
were a great call for the end man, the bureaus would spread their 


nets for him, and furnish him to the local lyeeums. He would 


not stand a solitary jester in an assembly of forty-four wise 
men. The people do appear to want a little of him. They 
must have a little rest from the wise man, who is at times a 
trifle heavy, and becometh, like his “much study,” a weariness 
unto the flesh. But about one part of levity to forty-four parts 
of wisdom is as strong a prescription as they can stand. The 
main business of life, after all, is earnest and serious, and, it 
seems to a man in the cap and bells, never was it more seriously 
in earnest than in this our day. 
RoBpert J. BURDETTE. 
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PROPHETS OF UNREST. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith. 


PROFESSOR SMITH Was born at Reading, Berkshire, 
England, in 1823, and was educated at Eton and Ox 
He is an Honorary Fellow of University College 
and of Oriel of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford, and is 
He is also Lecturer 


ford 
College ; was formerly Professor 
an Honorary D.C.L. of the same. 
in English History at Cornell. 

works, besides a great number of review articles, lec 
“The Study of 


His chief published 


tures, and addresses, are as follows: 
History,’ Lectures delivered at Oxford; “Irish History 
“The Empire,”’ a series of let 
ters published in the London * Daily News"; “ Three 
English (Pym, and Pitt) ; 
“ William Cowper,” a Memoir in the English Men of 


and Irish Character ”’; 


Statesmen * Cromwell, 


Letter series ; ‘‘ Jane Austen,” a Memoir in the Great 
Writers series; acollection of ** Lectures and Essays *; 
“A Trip to England” 
of translations from the Latin Poets 

Prof. 


lowing 


; and *‘ Bay Leaves,” a volume 
Smith has contributed to the Forum the fol 
United 
Sept., 


papers: ‘‘Canada and the States" 
(Nov., 1888); “The Spoils of Office” 
“Woman's Place in the State” (Jan., 1890); 


(May, i890) 


1889); 
and ** Can 
ada through English Eyes” 

The following are the more recent articles in the 


Forum on the same general subject as the present 


paper : ** Causes of Social Discontent * (Sept., 1888), by 
Bishop F. D. Huntington ; ‘*The Last Resort of the 
Landless** (Nov., 1888), by H. J. Desmond ; ‘* Signs of 


, by Rev. Dr. Wm 
* Organizations of the Discontented ” (July, 
Hinton; “ 


1889), by 


Impending Revolution’ (April, 1889 
Barry ; 
1889), by Richard J. Can Our Social Ills be 


Remedied Sept., Washington Gladden ; 


“Edward Bellamy’s Vision © (Oct., 1889), by Prof.Wm 
T. Harris ; **The Ethics of Property ” (Feb., 1890), by 
W.S. Lilly ; “The Rights of Public Property * (April, 


1890), by Rev. Dr. Wim. Barry. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF AGRICULTURE 
Prince Peter Kropotkin. 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN was born in Moscow, Russia, in 
1842 


ant in a Cossack regiment to Siberia 


In 1862 he entered the army and wentas lieuten 
Returning to 


st 


St. Petersburg in 1867 as a captain, he spent four years 
in the University. he was sent 


In 1871 the 
Petersburg Geograpnical Society to explore the glacial 


by 


deposits in Finland and Sweden, his account of which 
was published by the Society. The next year he visited 
Switzerland and Belgium, where he became acquainted 
with the International Workingmen’s Association and 


joined the most advanced anarchist section cf it. Upon 


THE FORUM FOR AUGUST, 


RS AND SUBJECTS. 


Brief Notices of Contributors to the Forum for August and Lists of 








1890. 


Articles. 





While in 
prison he continued to write on the glacial period, till 
he escaped in 1876 and went to England. In 1879 he 
founded at Geneva the anarchist paper La Révolte. 
He was expelled from Switzerland in 1881 and then 
went back to England, where he carried on an agitation 
against Russia in the leading reviews. In 1882 he 
went to France and was soon after arrested for his 





his return to Russia he was arrested in 1874. 


participation in the International Association and was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment ; but in 1886 he 
was pardoned by President Grévy. His anarchist 
papers were published in a volume entitled Paroles 
dun Révolté: and his review articles form a second 
volume, “‘In Russian and French Prisons.” 

In the Forum for April, 1890, there was an article 
by C. Wood Davis with the title **Why the Farmer is 
Not Prosperous,’ which was followed May by 
another on ** When the Farmer Will Be Prosperous,” 
and in June by one on * The Exhaustion of the Arable 


in 


Lands.”’ 


HAVE WE TWO BRAINS OR ONE? 
/ 
Dr. C. E. Brown-Sequard. 


Epovarp the eminent 


physiologist, was born in 1818 in the island of Mauritius 


CHARLES BRown-SEQUARD, 
Paris and obtained his medical 
He 
physiological experiments with the result of adding 
valuable to the of the 
The most important of these are, that only 


He was educated at 


degree there in 1846 threw himself at once into 


many discoveries progress 
science. 
arterial blood is employed in nutrition, while venous 
blood is necessary in producing contraction of the 
muscles; and that the normal temperature of the 
human body is 1083 degrees, which is several degrees 
higher than was previously supposed. He also made 
fruitful experiments on the spinal cord,on the muscles, 
and on the sympathetic system of nerves and gang 
lions. In 1864 he was appointed professor of physiol 
ogy and pathology of the nervous system at Harvard 
University, but in 1869 he returned to Paris and became 
professor of experimental arid comparative pathology 
in the School of Medicine. In 1873 he became a prac 
ticing physician in New York City ; in 1878, however, he 
returned to Paris and was appointed to the chair of 
experimental medicine in the College of France His 
best known works are * Physiology and Pathology of 
the Nervous System,” ‘Lectures on the Paralysis of the 
Lower Extremities,” and ‘* Lectures on Nervous Affec 
tions.” He had an article in the Forum for April, 1888, 
on “* Cerebral Localization.” 

Dr. J. M. Charcot, of Paris, had an article in the 


Forum for August, 1888, on “‘The Topography of the 


Brain,” 
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THE FUTURE OF FICTION, 
James Sully. 

James SULLY was born in 1842 at Bridgewater, in Som- 
ersetshire, England. He received his education at 
Regent Park College, London, at the University of 
Gottingen, and at London University. His literary 
career dates from 1871, and he is a contributor to the 
He is the author of *‘ Sensa 
tions and Intuitions: Studies in Psychology and 
Ethics,’ and ** Pessimism: A History and a Criticism ;"’ 
in which works the leading philosophical theories and 


leading English reviews. 


questions of the present day are reviewed. The articles 
on “ Xsthetics*’ and “ Dreams” in the New Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica are from his pen. 
Mr. Sully had in the Forum of March, 1889, a paper on 
“Dreams as Related to Literature,”’ and in September, 
1889, one on the ** Luxury of Pity.” 

Late articles in the Forum, which may be read in 
** The 
Domain of Romance’ (Nov., 1889), by Maurice Thomp- 
son; “The Relation of Truth to Art” (March, 1899), 
by W. H. Mallock ; ** The Limits of Realism in Fiction” 
(June, 1890), by Edmund Gosse, 


connection with the present discussion, are : 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Rev. LymaN ABBOTT born in Roxbury, 
Mass., in 1835. He was graduated at the University of 
the City of New York in 1853, and was admitted to the 


bar in 1856. Hesoon decided, however, to enter the min 


was 


istry ; andafter studying theology with his uncle, Rev. 


J. 8. C. Abbott, he took charge of a Congregational 
church in Terre Haute, Indiana (1860). In 1865, having 
been elected secretary of the American Union Com- 
mission, he returned to New York, 
pastor of the New England Church; but in 1869 he 


resigned to devote himself to journalism and litera- 


Here he became 


ture. Forsome time he edited the ** Literary Record 


in * Harper’s Magazine,’ and was at the same time 


editor of the “ Illustrated Christian Weekly.” Later 
of 
which he has been editor-in-chief since the retirement 
He 
as Mr. Beecher’s successor in the pastorship of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn. 
of the ‘*New Theology’? movement in the Congre 
gational Church. Dr. Abbott to the 
Forum for April, 1890, an article on “ No Theology and 
* and in July another on ‘*The Wages 


he became associated with the ‘* Christian Union,” 


of Henry Ward Beecher. was recently installed 


He is one of the leaders 


contributed 


New Theology, 
System.” 


THE DECOLLETE IN MODERN LIFE. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


E.LizaBeTa Stuart PHELPS was born at Andover, 
Mass., in 1844. At the age of thirteen she began to 


write for the press, and she is now one of our best- 


known writers of fiction. Her productions extend to 
more than twenty separate works, including one vol- 


‘The Gates 


ume of poems. Her best known story is 
Ajar,’ which reached its twentieth edition in the year 
of its publication. Miss Phelps (now Mrs. Ward) dis 
cussed *‘ The Christianity of Christ’ in the Forum for 


May, 1888 


| FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. 
Prof. A. P. Peabody. 

Pror. Peasopy is one of the most prominent leaders 
of the conservative wing of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. He was born at Beverly, Mass., in 1811. After 
his graduation at. Harvard, im 1826, he studied three 
years in the Divinity School, and then (1833) became 
pastor of the Unitarian Church at Portsmouth, N. H. 
Here he remained till 1860, when he became pastor to 
the University and professor of Christian Morals at 
Harvard. 
president of that institution. 


In 1862 and again in 1868-69 he was acting 
In 1881 he resigned in 
order to complete his literary work. Dr. Peabody has 
always devoted much attention to literature ; 
1852 to 1861 the ** North 
His literary production has been very great. 


from 
he was editor of American 
teview.”’ 
Some of his best known works are, ** Lectures on Chris- 
“Christianity the Religion of Nature, 
‘** Christianity and Science,’ and ** Christian Belief and 
Life.” 

The present article is the third in the series begun in 
June by W. E. H. Lecky and continued in July by 
Prof. John Tyndall. 


” 


tian Doctrine,” 


THE DISCONTENT IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Donald Morison. 
DoNALD Morison was born in St. Johns, Newfound- 
in 1857 
ber of the Newfoundland Legislature, and has taken 


land, Two years ago he was elected a mem- 
a leading part in the agitation respecting the claims 
of the 
as a delegate to Canada on that subject. 


French to a part of the coast. He was sent 


NATIONAL CONTROL OF ELECTIONS 
Senator Wm. E. Chandler. 


WILLIAM EaTon CHANDLER, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire, was born in Concord, N. H., in 
He was graduated at the Harvard Law School 
in 1855. For some years he was reporter to the Su 


preme Court of his native State and published five vol 


1835 


umes of reports. He took an early interest in politics 
and was elected to he Legislature at the age of twenty 

eight, being chosen speaker in 1863 and in 1864. During 
the two following years he held high positions in 
the Navy Department and Treasury Department at 
Pres 


Washington, and in 1882 he was appointed by 


ident Arthur as Secretary of the Navy. From 1868 to 
1876 he was secretary of the Republican National Com 
in the Forum for 
July, 1888, on ‘* Our Southern Masters.” 

In April, 1889, Judge Albion W. Tourgée discussed 
the question ‘‘Shall White Minorities Rule ?*’ In 
March, “The Right to Vote”; and 


Gen. Roger A. Pryor wrote in the May number on ** The 


mittee Senator Chandler wrote 


1890, he wrote on 


Sufficiency of the New Amendments.” 


FRIVOLOUS PEOPLE ? 
Robert J. Burdette. 
Rosert Jones BuRDETTE was born in Pennsylvania, 
i844 
received a public-school education. 


ARE WE A 


Early in life he removed to Peoria, Ill. where he 
After serving in 
the war he became, in 1867, one of the editors of the 
Peoria * Transcript.” Later he became an associate 
editor of the Burlington (Ia.) ‘* Hawk-eye,”’ and his hu- 
morous articles in this paper have made him one of the 
most widely known of ourhumorists, 3ince 1877 he has 
been a successful public lecturer, and several volumes 


of a humorous character have been published by him, 





1PVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE METHODS AND EQUIPMENTS OF 


HoME AND NG LADIES, BRooKkLYN, N. \ 


THE CAMBRII s I L Ca 


\MBRIDGE, MAss., 
ROCKFORD SEMINARY, Rock¥rorpb, ILI 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY, STAUNTON, 


WESLEYAN FEMALE SEMINARY, STAUNTON, 


BRYANT ScHOOL, Rosityn, L. L., 


1 FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MISS KATHERINE L. MALT .A.. PRINCIPAL. 


Tuts home and school was established in September, 1889, to meet a growing need 
in Brooklyn and New York. Each year our cities attract an increasing number of 
students, who desire to pursue reg ilar courses of study in our admirable Collegi 
lustitutes; while a still larger body are seeking schools which offer one or 


ha more 
vears of special art, musical, or literary advantage as supplementary to high school 
or sel 


inary work. In response to this demand, the Hom 


street was opened 


»and Nel 


100] on Joralemon 
The Principal was specially fortunate in being able to secure a 
inviting house, built for the purpose to which it is now devoted, and 
gyevery opportunity for the successful accomplishment of her plan It stands 
on one of the broad streets of the Brooklyn Heights, is within three minutes’ walk 
the Academy of Music, the Historical Hall, the 
all denominations. The Brooklyn Bridge makes New York equally accessible, 
| 


and every facility required for special art, 


Brooklyn Library, and churches 


musical, or literary work is thus at com 
and In deciding to assume this charge, the Principal was influenced by other 

nt motives. She felt at the demand of thoughtful parents is now less for 
school surroundings that produce cleverness, than for those that train character, 
to-day is not how much a pupil Knows, but what she is 
becoming.” Every matter of household a 


and that the question of 


<sociation. eve ry detail of school routine 
l, in its power to contribute to this end—that simplicity, 


’ an enthusiastic adherence to principle should result To 
students for life 


and work is therefore studie« 
accuracy, and prepare 
for the broad, earnest, responsible life that is now opening before 
all American girls, is the constant effort of the home. A reading room, on the 
second floor, supplied with the leading papers and journals, is always open, events 
of current interest are discussed in the 


daily conversation, and a healthful interest 
in all the 


political, social, and religious movements of the day is stimulated. The 
religious life of the family is distinctly Christian, bit is unsectarian in tendency. 
Its simple creed is “ Jesus Christ,” 


any belief 4 Him—the smallest—being esteemed 
better than any belief about Him 


the greatest—or about anything else.” 
For circulars address, 160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


THREE |! {8S FROM BOSTON. 


‘It is a very attractive picture of school life,” says a prominent author, “that is 
given usin the prospectus of THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (at Cambridge 
Mass.), which has been patterned after his own ideal by one who is an enthusiast 
in his profession—the noble one of ‘TEACHER, a word which Agassiz wished to be en- 
graved on his tomb, as indicating the character in which he desired to be remem- 
bered by those who should live after him. In this school t ils are not driven, 


her held in cheek, 


’ 
i 
+ 
t 


but led; not spurred on to get over so much ground, but are ra 
the object being not to cram the memory, but to educate the mind, and make the 
pupil think for herself. As every te cher knows, a pupil Wil h sa eertain quick- 
ness and brightness, may commit to memory a series of questi and answers, and 
go through a glib recitation, with but the faintest idea of the subject which she has 
been directed to study, and is supposed to understand. To counteract this danger, 
it might be well if the pupils were not stimulated to ke such haste, but rather 
encouraged to loiter by the way in some of the paths ledge, to understand 


the better the different subjects as they pass along 


“Another unique feature is the home life of the ils, who instead of being lodged 
in the same building in which they pursue their studi ro from t] ‘hool to an 
other house [MARGARET WINTHROP HALL], which is for the tin ‘ir home, and 
is next to home itself, it being the theory of the principal that the entire separation 
of the two parts of the day—that devoted to study and that devoted to rest and ree 


reation—is best for the physical and mental improveme the pupils.” 
i . i i i 


Another writer says:—‘ It is anovel idea of Mr. Authur Gilman to make a girls’ 


Mi £1 


school so much like a home. Margaret Winthrop herself would have believed it 
HeECessary for the teachers to live in the home, if he irector of The Cambridge 
School for Girls thinks otherwise. The home li i the rls is made distinet from 
their school life, and the presence OF @ lad!) i t one f their teachers em 
phasizes the distinction between the lv and th of the life at home. 
The higher edueation of woman is really the ‘ Which makes her most fully 


appreciate the gracious influences of home life 


MARGARET WINTHROP HALL received its name from the wife of the founder of 
Boston. “It is,” says a Boston lady, “: early a sible like what a fortunate girl 
might have in her father’s house. In the istorical associations connected with the 
name the conception could not have been more pleasing, or having arisen in a more 
interesting manner. In the ‘Life and Letters of John Winthrop’ something is 
learned of the noble influence in the early New England town of Mrs. Margaret 
Winthrop, the daughter of Sir John Tindal, whose birth was recorded about 300 


years ago; and in the new ‘Story of Boston,’ fresh from the pen of the builder of 


this house, the impressions are recorded which explains the desire to perpetuate 
honors to the memory of so excellent a woman. A stone bearing the dates, 1631-1889, 
with the initials of the name distinguishing the Hall, is placed in front of the door. 


The building is of a plain, old colonial style in wood.” 


The method adopted for the management of MARGARET WiInTHROP HALL is 
necessarily expensive, but the Director thinks it is the best, and has confidence that 
his view will be sustained by careful parents seeking the highest training for their 
daughters, Cultivation and nobility are not learned from books; the hope for their 
development lies in contact with those whose own associations have been with the 
intelligent and the worthy. It is the intention to make MARGARET WINTHROP HALL 
acentre of elevating influences. For every young woman such a home is to be desired, 
and for those destined to occupy positions of social influence it is indispensable. 


v0 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Rockford Seminary, a higher school for young women, is now in ils forty-second 
year. It was founded by a brave daughter of New England, Miss Anna P. Sill, 
whose eager ambition was that the settlement of the vast prairies, in the midst of 
which she planted and fostered her little boarding-school, it should become what it 
has been for many years, astrong and noble influence in the liberal education of the 
young women of the Mississippi valley and the Northwest. 

The seminary is located at Rockford, in Northern Illinois, on four great railways, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; the Illinois Central; the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quiney, and the Chicago and Northwestern. The school has the essential 
advantage of an agreeable situation. The buildings are surrounded by a beautiful 
park of ten acres, upon the high bank of Rock River, and the outlook down this 
stream from the seminary grounds is a perpetual feast to the eye. 

Perfect and independent drainage, artesian water, comfortably-furnished, 
steain-heated apartments, a generous table, all these creature comforts are assured, 
and aid greatly in securing the physical well-being of the students. 


But beyond all these excellent sanitary conditions, carefully superintended by 


the resident physician, the seminary has, within the last five years, made a more 
direct effort to assist her students in gaining and maintaining that sound body, 
without which the finest intellectual culture is almost a mockery. 

A large and handsome gymnasium building, known as Sill Hall, was erected in 
1886. It is thoroughly furnished for the Sargent system. Each student on entering 
submits to a careful examination, consisting of measurements and strength tests, 
and is then directed in the particular exercises she may need. There is real enthu 
siasm for a good physique. Said the instructor recently, “If the girls don’t /ike the 
work it won't do them half the good it ought.” 

The average strength of the girls entering last Septembe r was, according to the 
system of physical measurement adopted, two hundred and twenty-three kilograms; 
in May it had risen to two hundred and eighty-four. 

In June, 1890, there were thirty-nine girls in the gymnasium whose test of gen- 
eral strength exceeded that of the strongest girl in 1885-86, the year when the new 
system of gymnastics began. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the advantages for health and material 
eomfort which the seminary offers, not because * plain living and high thinking” 
can be dissociated, but because no school for the higher education of young women 
is worthy the name, unless it enables its students to prove in themselves that in 
tense study, carried on under good sanitary conditions, is a distinctly healthful form 
of activity. 

The seminary has a full college course and an excellent preparatory department, 
the details of which are fully set forth in the annual catalogue, the last issue of 
which will be promptly sent to any address upon application 

Particular advantages are offered to young women teachers, who may not be so 
situated as to desire or need a full co'lege course, but who can spend a year or more 
in special work. No entrance examinations will be required of those holding valid 
certificates from a county superintendent of schools. Such students will be given 
rank as Teacher Specials, and will receive certificates stating work done. 

Rockford Seminary was, in its beginning, a pioneer school in a pioneer country ; 
its equipment was scanty and its charges necessarily small. As time has gone on, 
the seminary has yearly given more and more to its students, better teaching, better 
apparatus, more books, a more comfortable home, yet the cost of all this to the 
student has not proportionally increased, and Rockford Seminary, although as yet 
slenderly endowed, to-day offers a most generous return for the yearly charge of $300, 
which is reduced to $200 for the daughters of ministers and missionaries. 

Address, ROCKFORD SEMINARY, Rockford, Il. 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY, STAUNTON, VA. 


In seeking a school for their sons, parents demand thoroughness in instruction, 
liberal provision for their comfort and happiness, a discipline that is kind but ex- 
acting, physical training that develops the highest type of healthy manhood, social 
and religious influences that tend to develop the good and repress the evil, and by 
no means last or least, a healthful and invigorating climate, fitted for physical 
growth and mental activity. 

These requisites are possessed by the Staunton Military Academy in every partie 
ular. In no other school is the outfit more complete, the instruction more thorough, 
or the surroundings better caleulated to stimulate the mental, moral, and physical 
growth of boys or young men. 

A loeation unsurpassed for beauty and elegance, buildings new and thoroughly 
adapted to their purpose, a course of instruction, thorough and exacting, a physical 
and chemical laboratory unequalled outside of our Universities, a gymnasium first 
elass inall of its appointments render this school “ facile princeps” among the acad 
emies of the South. 

For handsomely illustrated catalogue, address, 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY, Staunton, Va. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, STAUNTON, VA. 


Opens its 41st annual session, September 18th, 1890. One of the most thorough and 
attractive schools for young ladies in the Union. 

Full scientific and literary course, able faculty, improved methods in teaching. 

Conservatory advantages in music. 

Superior facilities in art, elocution, and calisthenies. 

Full commercial course as taught in our best business colleges by an accomplished 
specialist, also stenography, type-writing and telegraphy as self-supporting voea 
tions for young ladies. 

Climate one of the healthiest in the world. Buildings handsome and commo 
dious, situation grand, surroundings beautiful. 

One hundred and thirty-two boarding pupils from nineteen States. 

The school is a refined and happy home—teaching not only sound learning, re- 
fined manners, and graceful accomplishments, but all that gives grace, beauty, and 
worth to womanly character. 

Great inducements to persons at a distance. 

Terms exceedingly low. For the low terms and great inducements of this cele- 
brated Virginia school, write for a catalogue to 


Rev. WM. A. Harris, D.D., President, Staunton, Virginia. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


BRYANT SCHOOL, ROSLYN, L. 


ALWAYS OPEN. FALL TERM, SEPT. 15th. 


The Most Beautiful School in the World. Unusual 
Provision for Comfort and Health. 


STONE MANSION, SPRING WATER, LAWN, SHADE, GYMNASIUM, SAILING. 


CELEBRATED FOR ITS BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


Teachers, College Professors, Pupils, Parents, Taken in July, August, and Sept. 


Bryant School is sought by parents who are Fight 


travelling abroad and who wish a comfortable l 


school 


healthy home where their children may be settled lar control of 


and happy for many years, remaining 12 months pal at eigh 


inthe year. Parents have not been dis: quickly 
in these expectati ms in the past reliance 
they be in future’ You may send thusiasm 


here now, and in a few years receive 


developed, intelligent, companionable youth 


Several ladies are connected 


with the school, whose whole 
time is devoted to teaching, 
isting im supervision, OF 
other branches of the school 
the mending and 

kd departments, 


o cases of sick- 


ow). not even of 


Owing to the marvellous beauty of the re 


water, wide playing fields, an elegant mansion 


wonders that delight the beholder on this forest ‘ 

and eager to work: study is easy. teaching ] lit kk nt : mul nent almost unknow! 
behavior, remarkably good. The Principal belic natural environment 
of the School; partly from a comfortal me; partly fron superior class of pupi 
somewhat from experience, prudence 


kindness, in dealing with student t he is strict or severe, ift 


essary, with pupils who are untouched by thes 


» happy surroundings, and t to resist their good influen 


Good behavior, good health, cheerful live rool scholarship, ¢ ogethet! Ipils are ged to waste neo tine 


to neglect no faculty, to do the best they can, to get the very be ts alwi: The Principal often tell 


lust be second-rate: everything mus 


the School that nothing n ust be done very well 


study, reciting, behavior play, bearing person la pearance surroundings. must be first-class High aims 
establish self-respect in pupils ; they form habits of study, courtesy, neatness, reverence ; such habits finally 
become permanent character. The 


two great aims sought are, a good life, scholarship: the two means to 
secure them are 


personal influence, manner of teaching Much written work is done 


composition, spelling, letter-writing : these are also taucht practically by correct conversation, by reproving 
errors of speech Pupils are encot 


to teach grammar 


iraged to write home often: but on Saturday forenoon they must write 
parents describing their life. we 
exercises, a full week's report, and an abst 


in regular school, to their rk, studies, with specimen problems, solutions 
ract of Sunday's sermon, This letter 1s corrected by the Faculty 
if necessary, re-written by the pupil Boys are fitted for business, Government Academies, or the junior 


A sister of the pupil may reside with the ladies of the family: an accomplished governess 
will be assigned her 


Summer School, July, August, and September, Illustrated catalogue, 


8 


class in college 
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CatrrorstA, Los Angeles. 


| ANNA LOS ANGELES COLLEGE FOR 


\ RS MI 
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women It meets in every particular : ) ege Prep 
ing demand for a place where 
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young wom 
have the benefit of a mild climate and intell 
while pursuing their studies 


lligent » Speci Mu 
One of the f rity | 
return from the East about 
re can thus be cared f 


i I hould t 
Sept. Ist. Those v llr 

ron the journey t 
es Arrangements will a f 
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particulars, address 
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Connecticut, New Milford, 
ISS BLAKE'S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
thorough instruction in English, French 
Giermat Music and Art. Terms boarding 
3400, Fall term begins Sept. 17th, 1290 
paratory Course 
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each a 
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District or Co_umsBia, Washington, Corner Seven- 
teenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue. 
TS McDONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL. 
French Boarding and Day School 
Ladies and Little Girls. 
ley College. 


English and 
for Young 
Certificate admits to Welles- 
For circulars address the Principal, 
Miss Anna ELLIs. 


District oF CotumBia, Washington 
eo. VERNON SEMINARY, cor. M 
* Eleventh Sts. Boarding and day school for 
young ladies. Special advantages in Modern Lan 
guages, Music and Literature. Sixteenth year begins 
Wednesday, Oct. Ist. For further particulars address 


Mrs. Evizapetu J. Somers, Principal 


and 


District or CotumBIA, Washington 
N ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A select school of high 
4 grade for young ladies and little girls. Situ 
ated at the highest point in the city. Surroundings 
open and beautiful. Grounds large. Complete cur 
riculum. Large and able corps of instructors. Spe- 
cial facilities for selected studies. The personal train 
ing and privileges of home, Address 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CaBe.., Principals, 
1407 Massachusetts Ave. and 1212 and 1214 Fourteenth 
St., Washington. 


Geroratia, Clinton. 
K} AST CLINTON SCHOOL 
4 Girls: number unlimited ; discipline combined 
with mental training : full course of instruction 
in the English branches, the languages, and with spe 
cial reference to the development of higher education 
in art 


FOR BOYS AND 


J. W. Hutrecsines, Principal 


Inurnots, Chicago. 
7 ENWOOD INSTITUTE (incorporated), 5001 Lake 
Avenue. A home and day school for young 
girls and women. Accredited preparatory school for 
Vassar and Wellesley Colleges and the Universities of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Twelve young ladies re 
ceived as boarders in the family of the principals 
Special facilities for the study of art and music. Cir 
culars on application 
Mrs. HeLen EKIN STARRETT, | 


iliac 
Miss Annie E. Burrs. ; Principals. 


ILurnois, Chicago 


VIE KIRKLAND SCHOOL, for young ladies and 
children is now in its fifteenth year. Great at 


‘| 


tention is paid to the correct and elegant use of the 


English language. To awaken an intelligent interest 
in current events, there is a weekly recitation of the 
news of the day Physical exercise, by means of 
calisthenics and military drill, is made an important 
part of the plan of the school. The course is com 
plete, beginning with the kindergarten If it is de 
sired, pupils are prepared to enter college. For cata 
logue, address Miss KirKLAND, or Mrs. ADAMS, 
275 Huron Street, Chicago. 


ILLiNnois, Knoxville. 


Qt ALBAN’S SCHOOL. A home school for boys ; 
\ classical, commercial, and military. Will be 
opened next September. A full corps of resident 
masters ; first-class accommodations; brick building 
(a mile from St. Mary's school) heated by steam; gym- 
nasium, armory, bath-rooms, etc.; new furniture and 
apparatus ; complete equipment ; extensive grounds 
Boys will be prepared for business or for college, 
with attention to physical culture, manners, and 
morals. The number of resident pupils is limited to 
fifty. 
The Rev. C. W. Lerrinewett, D.D., Rector. | 
The Rev. H. P. Scratcuiey, A.M., Head Master. ! 


DEPARTMENT. 


~ SCHOOLS.— 


CONTINUED. 


ILLino1s, Knoxville. 


\T. MARY'S SCHOOL. Twenty-third year. A first- 
\) class establishment healthfully located, conducted 
by the officers who founded it. New buildings, new 
furniture, the latest methods of mental and physical 
culture; everything up to the times. Industrial, 
special, and collegiate courses. 
The Rev. C. W. Lerrincwe.t, D.D., 
Rector and Founder 


ILLinois, Mt. Carroll. 


TS “OREAD™ of the Seminary of Mt. Carroll 

lll., tells how students of small means muy 
gain a normal, collegiate, music or ait education. Send 
for one free. 


ILLinois, Rockford 

YOCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

\ 42d year. Full college and preparatory courses 
Special advantages for music and art. Resident phy 
sician. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium building 
generously equipped for the Sargent system of work 
and the official records show that delicate girls make 
a marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
courses of study. Catalogue with full particulars as 
to entrance requirements furnished upon application 
Correspondence with regard to admission in fall of 
1800 or later is invited. Address 

SaRAH F, ANnpDERSON, Principal, 
Rockford Seminary, Rockford, 

Please mention The Forum. 


Kentucky, Bowling Green. 
( | gen COLLEGE FOR BOYS 
sophical, and scientific courses. 
bona fide residents of Kentucky ; 
a year 
alogue 


Classical, philo 
Tuition free to 

other students $:% 

Board, $2.50 to $3.50 a week. Apply for cat 


Ww. A. OBENCHAIN, A.M., President 


Kentucky, Lexington, 

QAYRE FEMALE INSTITUTE, LEXINGTON, KY 

A select Boarding and Day School for young 
ladies. Incorporated in 1854. For twenty-one years 
under the charge of the present Principal. Kinde 
garten, Primary, Academic, and Collegiate Depart 
ments. Art, Music, Modern Languages, and full 
Collegiate Course. Perfect system of heating ani 
ventilation. Large grounds and buildings, with 
superior apparatus for class instruction. Number of 
boarders limited to thirty-six. For catalogue apply to 

H. B. McCLeE.Luan, A.M., Principal 


KENTUCKY, Owensboro. 
( WENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE. New and ele 
gant buildings, spacious grounds, able faculty ; 
full collegiate course. Send for catalogue 
W. H. Srvart, Principal 


Kentucky, Russellville 

| OGAN FEMALE COLLEGE Twenty-second 

4 year. Buildings large, teachers of experience 
graduates of the New England Conservatory, Phila 
delphia School of Art, Wellesley College, and other 
leading institutions. A full college course. Thor 
ough work required. $200 to $260 per year 

A. G. Murpuey, M.A., President 


Kentucky, Shelbyville 
QCIENCE HILL, AN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
\ School for Girls. Oldest in the South. First-class 
inallitsappointments. Prepares for Wellesley. 
W. T. Poynrrer, D.D 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
Qt JOHN’S COLLEGE. 102d session commences 
ljth Sept. Eight departments and four courses 
Buildings heated by steam. Terms mod- 
For catalogues, address the President, 


Tuomas Feit, LL.D., Ph.D., Annapolis. 


of study. 
erate. 
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SCHOOLS.— 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GER- 

man boarding school for young ladies re-opens 

Idth, 1890 
Misses M 


Qt 


Sept 


C. and T. R. Carter, Principals 


MARYLAND, College of St. James, 
( YOLLEGE OF ST. JAMES, GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
for boys Prepares for College or Business 
Fiftieth year begins September 2th. Post-Office, Col 
lege of St. James. Henry ONDERDONK, Principal 


MARYLAND, Lutherville 
Pee PER YEAR AT LUTHERVILLE SEMI 
m2.) nary (near Baltimore) for Young La 
38th year. Modern conveniences, large campus, 
full faculty, thorough training, home comforts. Send 
for catalogue. Rev. J. H. Turner, A.M., Prin 


dies 


Massacuuserts, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies re-opens September 18, 1890 


\ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (near Boston 
PLVERSIDE SCHOOL. A family school of excel 
\ lent advantages for a limited number of girls 
Principal's certificate admits to Wellesley College 
Ninth year begins October 2d, 1890, 
Miss Devia T. Suitu, Principal 


Massacuvusetts, Boston, 5 Otis Place 
\I R. HALE’S SCHOOL. The eighth year will be 
4 gin Wednesday, Sept. 244th. The school pre 
pares for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech 
nology on the same course of study of 
which physical science and modern languages are 
the prominent features. Address 


a course 


ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


( YOWLES ART SCHOOL. New Studio Building, 145 

Dartmouth St., Boston. Eighth year opens Octo- 
ber 1. Day and evening classes. Full courses in draw- 
ingand painting. Special attention to life and cast, 
portraiture and illustrating. Class in interior decor 
ation. Begin any time. 

Ernest L. Masor, ABBotT GRAVES, 
Mercy A Baitey, ANNIE RippEL., Instructors. | 
FRANK M. Cow.es, Manager. 

For circulars, address as above. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 

os E MISSES GILMAN'S HOME AND DAY 

School for Young Ladies will re-open October 1, 
Circulars on application. 


\ 


ISdO, 


Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
literature, History, and Philosophy. 


Massacuusetts, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBEY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND DAY 


School for Young Ladies re-opens October 1, 


Massacuusetts, Bradford. 


YRADFORD ACADEMY ; for the higher education 
of young women; buildings unsurpassed for 
comfort and health ; full corps competent teachers ; 
year commences September 10th, 1890. For circulars 
and admission, apply to 


Miss Annie E. Jonnson, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass. 
' 


1 


DEPARTMENT. 


CONTINUED. 


Massacuusetts, Bradford. 
( YARLETON SCHOOL for Young Men and Boys. 
Superior training for College, Scientific School, 
and Life. Best homecare. Numberlimited, Re-opens 
September 10, 1890. 3550 per year. For circulars ad 
cress I]. N. Carteton, Ph. D. 


Massacuvusetrs, Cambridge. 


i1E CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND MARGARET 
Winthrop Hall. English, Classical and Elective 
Home comforts and social cultiva 
Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 


Ss 
Courses for Girls 


tion No crowding 
Director. 


Massacuvsetts, Duxbury. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, combines individual 
teaching with exceptional advantages for home 

and out-door life. Laboratories. 15 boys 
F. B. Knapp, 8.1 


> 


> 
de 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton 
TILLISTON SEMINARY. Prepares boys for any 
college or scientific school. Opens Sept. 4, 
New laboratories and bath-rooms. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


\\ 


Ts00 


Massacuusetts, Greenfield. 
T)ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1869 Jeautiful and healthful lo 
cation. Home school. Regular and special courses 
Our certificate admits to college. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL 


4 \ Ten miles 


puages, 


Home School for young ladies. 
from Boston. Music, art, and lan- 
Miss M. G. WHITTEMORE, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY ; a boarding school for boys, 
preparing for the best colleges. 
WiLuiaM Everett, Ph.D., Master. 


A 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 


\ | OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 
4 Offers the Seminary course with diploma, and 
full collegiate, special, and elective courses with de- 
grees. Laboratories, lecture-rooms, and cabinets with 
every appliance for the study of the sciences. Obser- 
vatory, library of 12,000 vols. Fine art gallery. All 
buildings on high ground, and the sanitary arrange- 
ments are perfect. Board and tuition, $200 a year. 
Opens Sept. 11, 1890. Mrs. E. S. Mead, President 
(formerly of the Oberlin College faculty, and late 
associate principal of Abbott Academy, Andover, 
Mass.). Catalogues on application. 


Massacuusetts, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE, successors to 
Miss Catharine L. Howard in her School for 
Address Mrs. Jonny McDvurrir, 

Care of Miss Catharine L. Howard 


\ 


Girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
| = AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ‘THE 
Elms,” Sprinefield. Mass. Miss Porter, Princi- 
pal. Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley and Smith. 
Quincy Method for children 


Massacuvusetts, Wilbrabam. 


W ESLEYAN ACADEMY. One of the half-dozen 
best Academic and Classical Schools in New 

England. The payment of $61 in advance will cover 

ordinary tuition, with board for Fall term, beginning 

August 27th, 1890. Send for catalogue to 

Rev. Ggeo. M, Sree.e, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 


1 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


W ORCESTER SELECT SCHOOL OF SHORT 

hand and typewriting. Young men and young 
ladies trained as shorthand amanuenses and type- 
writer operators for business and other offices. Our 
graduates are successful, holding good positions. 
Our system of teaching shorthand by MAIL’a decided 
success. Write for particulars. 

Geo. C, CREELMAN, Principal. 
Front Street, Worcester, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


ae HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 

ter, Mass., begins 35th year, Sept. 17th. Classi 
cal, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head Master 


Micnican, Houghton 


\ ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. A State School 
i of Surveying, Mining, Electrical and Mechani 
cal Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Assaying, Ore 
Dressing, Mineralogy, Petrography, Geology, Draft 
ing Machine Design, etc. Tuition free. For cata 
logues and information address 


M. E. Wapsworts, A.M., Ph.D., Director 


Micnican, Kalamazoo. 
\ ICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. Opens Sept 
4 lith, 1800. College, Preparatory, and advanced 
courses of study. Fine advantages in Music and Art 
Steam heat. Passenger elevator. Send for Catalogue 
No, 24 ISABELLA G. Frencu, Prin 


MicniGcan, Orchard Lake. 
\ ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
- A 


Boarding School for Boys. Thirteenth year. 
Location ; thirty miles from Detroit, and unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness. The courses of study 
are so arranged as to fit for active business pursuits 
and to give a thorough preparation for college 
Special attention paid to practical drill in English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admit 
ted to the University of Michigan and Cornell Uni 
versity without examination. For catalogues, address 
Col. J. Sumner Rocers, Superintendent 


A Select 


Minnesota, Duluth 
YHE HARDY SCHOOL. A 

School for girls established at 
; re-opens at Duluth, Minn., Sept. 23d, 1890 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley. Native teach 
ers in French and German; special departments in 
art and music ; a handsome new building with ample 
grounds. For circulars or information cé 
the school apply to 


College 


Preparatory 
Eau Claire, Wis., 


‘I 


Se pt ' 


1887 


Kate B. Harpy, Principal 


Minnesorva, Faribault 
QHATT( CK SCHOOL. One of the best and most 
s 


successful boarding schools for boys in the coun 
try Excellent faculty of sixteen experienced teach 
Laboratory equal to many colleges. Military 
department second to no other All 
thorough, discipline excellent, most healthy location, 
beautiful buildings. Catalogue and illustrated 
venir sent on application. Term opens Sept 
1800) Rev. JAMES Dopsin, D.D., 

Mention Forum 


ers 


sou 


Rector. 


Minnesora, St. Paul, 24 and 26 Summit Ave 


IALDWIN SEMINARY Boarding and day school 
) for young ladies Boys received in preparatory 
department. Certificate admits to Wellesley and other 
Climate most healthful. For prospectus 
Ciinton J. Backus, M.A., Principal 


colleges 


address 


Missouri, St. Charles 


| INDENWOOD COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4 Organized 1830. Chartered 1853. Higher educa 
tion. Course fulland thorough. Government that of 
a Christian family Location beautiful and health 
ful. Art and Music specialties. Address 


Rosert Lewin, D.D., President. 


heerning | 


departments | 


lith, 


| modates nearly 200 boarders ; 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
PORDPENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE ; between 
) New York and Philadelphia ; solid foundations 
in English academic studies ; prepares for college, 
scientific schools, and business; music emphasized ; 
Upton’s U.S. Tactics ; Lieut. T. D. Landon, Com‘d't 


tev. T. H. Lanpown, A.M., Prin 


New Jersey, Bordentown 
YORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE 
) location. Belles-Lettres French, 
Music, Art, Specialties. Degrees couferred 
manners, morals carefully guarded. Address 
Rev. Wa. C. Bowen, A.M., President. 


Charming 
German, 
Health, 


New Jersey, Cranbury. 

RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR THE FEE 
| ble in mind \ddress Rev. C. F. Garrison, 
Cranbury, N. J. Rererences: Gen. Clinton B 
Fisk, Seabright, N. J.; Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Chicago, UL: Rev. G. K. Morris, D.D., Cincinnati, O.; 
Rev. J. B. Grow, D.D., Beverly, N. J 


New Jersey, Elizabeth 


ISS M. M. HUNT will re-open Sept Mth the 
M school formerly known as Miss Ranney’s Eng- 
lish and French Boarding and Day School for young 
ladies and girls. Buildings, location, and rooms un 


usually pleasant. Thorough instruction in every 
partment. Send for circular 


dle- 


New 


M 


Jersey, Englewood, Dwight Place 


ISS CREIGHTON AND MISS FARRAR'S School 
for girls Vear Palisades of the Hudson 


reehold. 


New Jersey, I 
eee EHOLD INSTITUTI 


boys college 


established 1844; private 
preparation a 
wid Busines 


school for spe 


8 COUrSses 


Primary, High School 
A. A. Cuampers, A.M., Principal 


cialty 


New Jersey, Freehold 


TIVAE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. Thorough 

| English Course, with languages, music, and art 

Admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley on certificate 
Miss Eunice D. Sewa.., Principal 


New Jersey, Hackettstown 
| ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 
tion college preparatory 
ladies’ college ; Music, Art 
new laboratory 


has wide reputa 

for young men; 
Elocution : best building of 
and gymnasiums ; accom 
students refused from 
lack of room for past nine years 
Seventeenth year, Sept. 3d; catalogue free 


Wurrney, D.D., President 


as 
its class ; 


consecutive 


Rev. Georae Il 


New Jersey, Lakewood 
( YOURTLANDT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Tuomas D. Supier, A.M., Headmaster. 





ADVERTISING 
SCHOOLS.— 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL; John C. Green 
foundation; early application for admission is 

For catalogue and information, address 
° Rev. James C. Mackenzir, Ph.D., 
Lawrenceville, N. 


4 
advisable. 


J 


New Jersey, Morristown 


wT HILDA’S SCHOOL A Boarding School for 
‘ Girls. In charge of the Sisters of St. John Bap 
tist. Eleventh year begins Sept. 29. Terms, 
Summer suo For Circulars address Tur 
SISTER SUPERIOR 


S250 


Session, 


New Jersty, New Brunswick 
PUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
\v Boarding and day for boys and young 
men. Prepared for the best colleges, scientific schools 
or business 


school 


E. H. Cook, Ph.D., Head Master 


New Jersey, Short Hills 


VHESTNUT HEIGHTS Baquet Institute 

miles from New York City; English, French 
German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Primary, Intermediate, and Collegiate 
HARRIET StvarT Bagvet, Principal 


+. Is 


and 
Ladies 
partments 


] 
ade 


New York 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR 
priate of study. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 

WOMEN. Three colle- 

Instrumental and 
Location beau 

building ready in 

Session be 


\W 


Vocal Music, Drawing, Painting, ete 


courses 


tiful and healthful. Elegant new 
September. <A refined Christian home 
gins Sept. 10th, 1800. Send for catalogue 
D.D., 


E. S. FRisBEr, President 


New York, B 


\ ELY'S SCHOOL 
a and 142 Columbia Heights 


open October Ist, 1800 


rooklyn,. 
FOR 


Brooklyn 


GIRLS. 140 
Will re 


ISSES 


New York, 


\L" 


Brooklyn 
ROBERT GOODWIN’'S school for girls re 
opens October Ist; no little boys received 
Miss Cara F. Haus, English Principal 
154 Montague St., opposite Trinity Church 


Ss 


New York, Brooklyn 


_— NASSAU INSTITUTE. A home and day 

school for young ladies and girls. Superbly lo 
cated and appointed No “extras.”’ Rev. L. 7 
Chamberlain, D.D., Director. Ellen Strong Bartlett, 
Louise B. Sampson, Principals. Twenty-third year 
begins Sept. 18, 1890. Circulars on application, 129 
Classon Ave. 


New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street 

M ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY, recently Princi- 
4 pal of the Nassau Institute, will open her 
spacious and inviting residence, 160 Joralemon Street 
Brookly n, Septembe r 24th, 1890, for the reception of 
young ladies who desire to spend a Winter in the 
city in the enjoyment of its art or musical advan 
tages ; for students who will attend the sessions of 
day schools in Brooklyn; or for pupils who wish 
special instruction under her charge. Address for 
circular - 

Second year. Miss Maursy, Principal, | 


DEPARTM ENT. 


CONTINUED. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
( Y\HRISTIANSEN INSTITUTE, 119 Sixth 

/ German, English, French Boarding and Day 
School and Kindergarten for Young Ladies and 
Children of all ages from Primary to Collegiate, and 
boys under 10 years. To a good English education is 
added the German and French languages without ex- 
tra charge. Established 1872 by the Principal, 

Mrs. E. C. STACKER. 


Avenue, 


New York, Brooklyn, 525 Clinton Ave. 

ISS ROUNDS'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Small 
4 Special attention to individuals Ad 
mits on certificate to be diploma for com 
Ample Swedish exer 


\ 


classes 
st colleges : 
play-grounds ; 


pleted courses 


cises, Opens 


New York, Brookly 
Clinton and Court 
7. PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE \ 
School for the thorough teaching of Young La 
Collegiate, Academic, and Primary Departments 
The next term will begin Sept. 22d, 1890. New stu 
dents will be assigned to classes Sept. 17th, 18th, 19th 
here are no extra charges for instruction in Latin 
Greek, German, French, Drawing, and Gymnastics 
An attractive home, under liberal management, re 
The Forty-fifth 


Joralemon Street, between 


Streets 


clies 


ceives students from out of town. 
Annual Catalogue sent on application 
T. J. Backus, LL.D., President of the Faculty. 


New York, Buffalo 

YUFFALO SEMINARY The fortieth year begins 

) September 17. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, 254 Delaware Ave 

Lik 

Af 


New YorK, (Car 
VANANDAIGUA 


( York Oldest 
State. Incor 
and training iy 
prive 
attention given to college 
ful and healthy location 
Sept. 2d 


Migua 


ADEMY 


DbOVS 


Canandaigua, New 
in New York 
rated Boys given home care 
Principal's family, whose certificates 
to most of the Special 
preparatory work. Beauti 

Ninety-sixth year opens 


school 
in 1705 


admission best colleges 


J.C. Norris, Principal 


New York, Carmel], Putnam Co, 


| REW LADIES’ SEMINARY Unsurpassed in 
situation, fifty 
Preparatory, academic, 


lwenty-fifth year. Sept 


beauty and healthfulness of 
New York City 


. and music courses 


Illustrated circular 


miles from 
college 
15th 


Crossy Suiru, A.M. 


New York, Claverack 
( YLAVERACK COLLEGE AND 
Institute Healthfully and beautifully lo 
cated in the Hudson River Valley. Affords superior 
uivantages for thorough and systematic education 
to young men and women. Careful attention given 
by astrong faculty of experienced professors and 
teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physical 
culture. A ry of Music and Art of high 
vrade Thirty venth vear opens September 15th. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 
Rev. A. H. Fuack, A.M 


HUDSON RIVER 


conservat« 


President, Claverack 


New York, Clinton 
| OUGHTON SEMINARY gives young 

| thorough preparation for best Colleges. Ad- 
vantages unsurpassed Attractive to High School 
graduates. Sanitation perfect. Send for references. 
30th year. \. G. Benepict, A.M. 


women 


New York, Cornwall 

NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 

1 Col. C. J. Wricut, B.S., A.M., Supt., 
Cornwall, N. Y. 
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New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 


] E GARMO INSTITUTE. For both 
ares for Business or for College. 


sexes, pre- 
A family 


Boarding School, limited to thirty-five boarders. The 
best of facilities for improvement in every depart 
For catalogues and particulars address the 
James M. De Garmo, A.M., Ph.T, 


ment. 
principal, 


New York, Fort Edward 


oe EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. A 
boarding seminary of highest grade. E-rclu- 
sively for ladies. Superb modern buildings, steam 
heated, with handsome and commodious chapel, 
class-rooms, music and art rooms, parlors, gymnasi- 
um and furnished rooms for 100 young ladies and for 
12 professors and teachers. Five courses of study, 
with diplomas at graduation ; also preparatory class 
es; $220 per year, board, furnished room, and all 
studies except Music, Art, Stenography, and Type- 
writing. Thirty-third year, Sept. 15 
Jos. E. Kine, D.D 


New York, Glen Cove. 
| )' SORIS SCHOOL. A high-class school for 
boys ; $600 to $750 per year. Summer session 
June 16th to September 15th. Terms, $75 per month 
B. F. O'Connor, B.L., Ph. D., Director. 


New York, Hamilton 
( VNOLGATE ACADEMY, begins Sept. 11 
for college and professional schools. French 
and German. Special attention to good English 
Send for new catalogue to Joun Greene, Principal 


Prepares 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson 
YOLDEN HILL PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
I Boys Sixth year begins September 2th 


$450 per annum. 


Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal 


New York, New York, 343 Madison Avenue 
PARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 343 Madison 
New York City 
Columbia College. Circulars upon application to 


Avenue, Degrees given by 


Secretary. 


New York, New York. 
7". COMSTOCK SCHOOL Family 
School for Girls. (Established 1862.) 
Miss Day, Principal, 32 West 40th St 


and Day 


New York, New York, 20 East 50th St. 
M RS. FROEHLICH’S BOARDING AND DAY 
A school for girls. Specialties, languages, history, 
and literature. Combination of best European and 
American methods, Twenty-fourth year begins Sept. 
4th. Circulars on application 


New York, New York 
AY ISS GIBBONS'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


55 West 47th St., re-opens Oct. Ist 


New York, New York. 

ACKSON SEMINARY, 2025 Fifth Ave 125th St. 
e Boarding and Day School for young ladies and 
children Pupils fitted for college Extensive 
grounds, well shaded 
yearly. Twenty-fifth year commences Oct. ist 


,cor 


Boarders from $300 to $400 


| 24th, 1890. 


New York, New York. 


ee MISSES LEEDS’ ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

School for young ladies and children, 105 West 
82d St., reopens last Wednesday in September. 
Thorough instruction in all departments. Further 
particulars upon application. 


New York, New York, 54-56 West 55th Street 


»UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE 
\ cal, and Post-Graduate Courses 
Sept. 34th, 1890. Boarding department 
Rev. G. W. Samson, D.D., President. 
Mrs. E. 8S. West, Lady Principal 


Elective, Classi 
52d year opens 


New York, New York, 


VW SALISBURY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
4 Facing Central Park 


No. 4 East 58th Street. 


York, 29 E. 44th St. 
Q\TEEN'S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
\ 


Americans to become successful teachers of the 
German and French languages. Graduates are now 
occupying honorable positions in educational institu 
tions of standing. 


New York, New 


prepares 


Siemon M. Sreey, Director 


New York, Peekskill 
1 fag ec HALL. A school for young boys, giv 


ing them that constant supervision which is so 
important Mrs. C. J. Wricut, Supt 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 


VASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all the 

“4 year. A live school for the training of live bus 
iness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earna 
living and carefully prepared for honorable } 
Thorough instruction in Book-keeping, Banking,Com 
mercial Law, Arith 
metic, ete.; Telegraphing, Stenography, Typewriting, 
etc. Business men supplied with competent assistants 
on short notice. No charge for situations furnished 
Terms reasonable. Time short For information 
address 
CARRINGTON Gates, President, Poughkeepsie 


ositions 


I nmanship, Correspondence, 


N. ¥ 


New York, Syracuse. 


| ” EBLE SCHOOL. Boarding School 

Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. D 
Huntington, 8.T.D. The twentieth school year be- 
gins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1890. Refers to Rt. Rev 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., Rev. Wm. R. Huntington 
D.D., N. Y. City.; Hon, Andrew D,. White. Apply to 


Miss Mary J. JACKSON 


for Girls. 


New York, Union Springs. 

— ACADEMY AND COMMERCIAL COL 

lege. An excellent Boarding and Day School 
for both sexes. On high ground overlooking Cayuga 
Lake. Eight experienced teachers Six courses of 
study. Fits for college, for teaching, or for business 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty 
Discipline good. Board and tuition, $200 a year 

Send for catalogue 
Cuas. H. Jones, Principal 


New York, Utica 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
rhe next school year begins Wednesday, Sept 
Applications should be made early. 


\ 


| 
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Norta Carouia, Hickory. 

YLAREMONT COLLEGE, Higher in 
C perior in scholarship, better in equipment, 
abler in faculty, and more comfortable in home 
life than any school in the South. Send for circular. 


WILL H. Sansporn, President. 


grade, su- 


NortH Carona, Raleigh. 
wr MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. (Established 
b in 1842.) For catalogues address the rector, 
Rev. BENNETT SmeEpEs, A.M 
“The climate of Raleigh is one of the best in the 
world.”’--Bishop Lyman, 


Nort Caro.ina, Trinity College. 


\ HIGH-GRADE COLLEGE FOR YOUNG MEN 
4 from all parts of the Union. Academic and 
scientific departments complete. Superior classical 
and technical courses for degrees. Exceptionally 
good schools in political science, engineering, lan 
guages, philosophy, history, and mathematical sci- 
For announcements address 

JoHN FRANKLIN CROWELL (Yale, 1883), President 


ences. 


On10, Ada 
( ~ NORMAL UNIVERSITY. Ada, Ohio 


Thorough, Practical, Economical. Thirteen 
departments sustained, thirty-one experienced teach 
ers employed. Students can enter at any time, and 
find classes suited to their state of advancement. No 
vacation except holiday week. Extensive and well 
selected library. Good board, well furnished room 
and tuition, 10 weeks for $28 ; 40 weeks $100 ; 49 weeks 
$118. Room and board in private families. Text- 
books rented at minimum rates. Send for catalogue 
H. S. Lenr, A.M., President 


Onto, Cleveland 
\ DELBERT COLLEGE New buildings, well 
4 equipped laboratories, library rich in German 
and French. Unusual facilities for scientific and liter 
ry study Hiram C. Haypen, Pres 


Onto, Cincinnati 


IARTHOLOMEW 
> Home and Day 


classical course : 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
School for Young Ladies; full 
admits to college upon certificate ; 
special students received. Address 

G 


K Ph.D 


Lawrence and Third Sts 


BARTHOLOMEW 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut and Fourth Sts 
7 NELSON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
and clerical Cepartments for boys ; business and 
banking departments for ladies and gentlemen ; 
shorthand and typewriting department. Full partic 
ulars in circulars 


Onto, Cincinnati 


Me N PARK. School for Girls. Beautiful loca 
4 tion. Home life. Unsurpassed advantages for 
modern languages, music, Address 


Madame Frepin. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills 
\ ISS NOURSE will re-open her English and French 
7 Family and Day School, Sept. 30th, 1890. Pupils 
may take special work, or the full course of study 


fitting for College Examinations 

\ ISS PHELPS'’S ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
“ School for Young Ladies. Special advantayes 
in language, literature, music, art, home and social 
culture. Fall term begins September 25, 1890. New 
School Building. 


Onto, Columbus, 151 East Broad St 


English | 


DEPARTMENT. 


SCHOOLS.—CONTINUED. 


Onto, Glendale. 


1 LENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE. 
XY north ef Cincinnati. 
Preparatory and Collegiate. Best facilities in Music, 
Art, etc., with careful family supervision and care. 
For catalogues or further information address 
Rev. L. D. Porter, D.D., Glendale, Ohio, 


Fifteen miles 
Full course of study, 


Onto, Painesville. 


| AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location pleasant and 
4 healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough 
Sixteea resident teachers. Thirty-second year begins 
Sept. 10th, 1890. 


Miss Mary Evans, Principal 


OrEGON, Portland. 
wT HELEN'S HALL, a boarding and day school for 
b girls, conducted by the Misses Rodney ; the Rt 
Rev. B. Wistar Morris, D.D., Rector ; founded 1869 ; 
thorough instruction ; a large and carefully selected 
corps of teachers ; terms moderate. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham. 


\ | OUNTAIN SEMINARY, A thorough School for 
a Youn, Ladies. Situation noted for health. 
Home comforts. 34th year. Grounds, 100 acres. New 
gymnasium. Send for illus. catalogue. 

A. R. Grier, Bus. Mgr. Miss N. J 


Davis, Prin 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton 

wr LUKE'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Sends boys this 

\ year to Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. Younger 

boys looked after with especial care. Exceptionally 

healthful. Number limited to forty-five Easily 

reached from New York 

Cuas. H. Strout, Principal, 
Bustleton, near Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 

TILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
\\ Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in fa 
mous Cumberland Valley Border climate, avoiding 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc., 
and all College Studies. Handsome Park, Large 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 
Laboratory, Annex No. 2 nearly completed 
Ready by Aug 


ete 


ist 


PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville 

LLEGHENY COLLEGE, grade equal to the best 
4 in the Union. Very moderate expense. Charges 
to students $36 per year. Fall term begins Sept. 16th. 
Address Db. H. WHeeier, LL.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth 

TAZARETH HALL. Moravian 
4 for Boys. Established in 
sent on application 


Boarding School 
178. Catalogues 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery Co. 


( SHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. Two 
hours from New York by Bound Brook Route. 
A college preparatory school of the highest grade 
Unexcelled location and surroundings. New school 
equipment. Number limited to sixty boys. Terms, 
$500 per year. No extras 
Joun Cavin Rice, A.M., Principal. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
( ) Sept. 2ith. Established in 1850 

from Chestuut Street, Philadelphia 

spacious country seat of Jay Cooke 
apply to Principals 


LADIES opens 
“dl 
krontz 


r circulars 


reniove in 1SS5 
t 


the 


Ogontz School P. O., Penn 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 


( VOLLEGE PREPARATORY S6 
nut St. Students prepa 
scientific Four boarding 
family of principal. Cla 

address 


‘iH 


for 
ed Tor 


pt 


ses snail 


school 


tl 
Lint 


ALonzo Brown, A.M., Principal 


PENNSYLVAN Philadelphia 


FRENCH AND 


A 


THOROUGH 
School for twenty girl Under the of 
H. Clere and Miss M Peck, both late of 

as French warranted 

Ter ns Soh) a yea! 


4313 Walnut St., I 


\ ENGLISH HOME 
! charge of 


The’ 
nes 


M 
\ 
be spoken in two years 

Mme. H. CLerc 


St 


al 


School, Albany, 


DAY SCHOO! 


tember 25th 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2106 Spruce St 
3S GIBSON’S 


ao as FAMILY AND 


term begins Se 
Home pupils limited. Preparation tf 


ris j 1S) 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


PRICKETT COLLEGE OF COMMER( 
grade business and shorthand scho 
standing has been attained by thor 
and success of Graduates of 
issisted to good positions. Send for « 
port of exe of 32d graduating contatinil 
addresses | Bishop Vineent, Dr. Lyman Abbott, ex 

Gov. | and Girard Building, 

ul and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


K. 
i 


A hi 
The hig 
instruction 
both xes 


reulars and r¢ 


ugh 
graduates St 


i 


class Fh 
V 


*ollocl thers 


Sours Carouina, Columbia 
rH CAROLINA COLLE( 


institution will open its ses 
The old Hampton Place 
D. Stuart Dodge, of New Y« 
for it by its founders, and a large and 
building added to the mansion rhis 
cludes the South Carolina Presbyterian 
preparatory and academic instruction 
Cc for the higher education of 
rtments it has a ilty of eightec 

ws and teachers, unexcelled in ability and ex 
perience. Six of them pr in the St 
University, whose lectures and instruction will direct 
the education of the young ladies according to the 
method and standard of the University, and give 
them unsurpassed advantages in the way of the high 
er educatior 

Columbia is oue of the finest health 
South, hav the climate and salubrity of 
Summerville, and of Thomasville, Georgia 
culars address the President 
Rev. Wa. R. ArKinson, Colt 
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October 1 
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are ofessors at 


of the 
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resorts 
Aike 
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‘ 
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imbia 


Sout Dakota, Watertown 
fe WATERTOWN COMMER( 

and School of Shorthand lucates 
and women for the practical affairs of tn 
It offers a commercial course in ing actual busi 
lL office shorthand and type 
writing, amanuensis and reporting. Open the 
year round ; students can enter at any time Board 
and tuition moderate. Catalogues furnished on ap 
plication, 

H. 


COLLEGI 
young men 
life 


IAL 
[ isiness 
tae} 


bess practice am 


work 
court 


d 


L. WinsLow, President. 


TENNESSEE, Brownsville. 


YROWNSVILLE (TENN FEMALE 

) Claims to stand in the front rank 
Female Colleges. Cheap ; superb fare ; 
where magnolias flourish 

Pres., TH. Smrrya, A.M 


COLLEGE 
of American 
mild winters 


Alumnus of Univ. of Va 


Knoxville. 


| TNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

vated in the dustrial the South 
Courses to suit the ti .in civil, mechanical, and 
mining engineering, chemistry, agriculture, botany 
biology, and zoology ; and in Latin, English, modern 
languages, political economy, history, et« d 
law, medical, and dental 


laboratories, dt r rooms, and shops 


awing 
b« 


TENNESSEE, 


Le 


f 
of 


witifully lo 


‘ i! section 


‘ 
t 
t nes 


; post-gr 
departments bine 
Terms very 


late, 
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DABNEY, Jt 


address 


, President 


moderate, nounceme 


HAS. W 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 


TASHVILLE COLLEGE 
4 Leading Southern institution 
patronage 400 from 15 States; 30 officers 
turers ; privileges in Vanderbilt University 
ture, Music (7 teachers 
nasium, Kindergarten, D« 
annum 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
buildings 
and = le« 
Litera 
Art, fully equipped Gyn 
rd and tuitic $275 per 


a n 


Rev. G. W. F. Price, D.D 


i North St 


VERMONT, Brattlebor« 
Howl, 
Se pt 17! 


bre 


ISS SAWYER'’S St 
Wednesday 


Latin 


FOR GIRLS re-opens 
k00. Every advantage 
man. Tet 


\I 


Get ns 


reek, 


year 


Vermont, Poultney 


YROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY; for 
prepares for any New England college 
and busi superior 
located m | New 
three years has 
$190 per year 
except 
( 


both sexes 
for te 
advantages, music 
England village ; for the 
refused applicants for lack of 
pays board and tuition 

art, stenography 


TmHtsiCc 
H. Duwtox, D.D., 
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Vireinia, Lexington 


TIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. Fifty-second 
year. State Military, Scientific, and Technical 
|. Thorough courses in general and applied 
chemistry and in engineering Confers of 
graduate in academic course, also degrees of bach 
of science and civil engineer in technical 
courses All expenses, including clothing and inci 
dentals, provided at rate of $36 per month, an 
average for the four years, exclusive of outfit 


\ 


School 


degree 
elor 


as 


Scott Sxipp, Superintendent. 


Vireinia, Richmond 


cGUIRE’S SCHOOL, 

MI Eight direct and indirect 1 
in University of Virginia last 
Decrees and Twe.ve Diplomas. 
ers. 130 boys during this year 
$100, Lower, $33 to $50. Boarders, $250 to $300 
trance days for 26th session, Sept. 19th and 22d 

c Joun P. McGuire, SCHOOLMASTER. 


You Park, 
presentatives 
took Four 
Full corps of teach- 
Upper School, $60 to 


opposite roe 


session 
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Virermia, Warrenton. 
een INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
opens 30th session Sept. 18th, 1890. Situated in 
the Piedmont revion of Virginia, 55 miles from Wash- 
ington, on the Richmond & Danville R. R. For cata- 
logue address 


Gro. G. ButLer, A.M., Prin., Warrenton, Va 


W. Vireria, Mont. de Chantal, near Wheeling 
| fag CHARGE OF THE SISTERS OF THE VISITA 
i tion, B. V. M. Forty-fourth year opens Sept 
10th. Location unsurpassed for beauty and health 
Board excellent; supplied with all the appointments 


of a first-class institution, it possesses every advan- | 
tage for a thorvugh and accomplished education. | 


Daily practice of calisthenics The course of music, 
vocal and instrumental, is that of the best conserva- 
tories. Apply to the 

DIRECTRESS. 


“Wisconsin, Green Bay 
‘co. GREEN BAY BUSINESS COLLEGE AND 
School of Penmanship, Short-hand, and Type 
writing located at Green Bay, Wis., is an institution 
designed to thoroughly qualify young men and women 
for the active duties of a successful business career 
This institution is ranked among the best disciplined 
commercial training school in the West. Annual cat 
alogue giving full information sent to any address on 
application J.N. McCuny, President 


Canaba, Quebec, Berthier en Haut. 
T= GRAMMAR SCHOOL OFFERS SOUND 
English education with every home comfort at 
moderate cost. Conversational French. Preparation 
for commercial life and universities. Number being 


limited (about 30), and there being a full staff of teach- | 


ers, there is a large amount of individual attention 
given to boys. Terms, from $200 per annum. Cir- 
ulars with full particulars on application to 

Max Lieeics, Principal. 


New York, New York. 
“Y CHERMERHORN'’S TeacHers’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855 
3 East 147TH STREET 


es 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW.—CONTINUED. 


ADDITIONAL LIST. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasuineton. Janney, Lee & Boyle, 1416 F St 
KANSAS. 


Wicurra. Samuel J. Howe, 157 N. Market St. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston. Southard & Baker, 27 School St. 


NEBRASKA. 


Neitsonx. E. D. Brown 


OHIO 


DeFriance. Henry Hardy 
Pigva. John M. McDonald 


VIRGINIA. 
Damron & Stone. 
E. E. Montague 
Lexineton. Letcher & Letcher. 
Lewport News. R. G. Bickford. 
NorFoig. L. B. Allen, 114 Main St. 
: Joseph T. Allyn 
Harmanson & Heath. 
Bruce Simmons 
PortsmouTH. Wm. H. Stewart. 
Ricumonp. Page & Carter. 
Stuart. P. Bouldin, Jr. 


COVINGTON 
HAMPTON 


| Shearman ; 


DEPARTMENT. 


GONTINUED. 


Teachers, Professors, Wanted! 

We now have several, hundred good va- 
cancies on our books in best Colleges and 
Schools. AddressC. J. Albert, Elmhurst, I]. 


American and Foreign Teachers 
AGENCY supplies PROFESSORS, TEACH- 
ERS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, ete., to Col- 
leges, Schools, and Families; also aids 
parents and guardians in choice of good 
schools. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


23 Union Square, New York City. 


REPRINTS FROM THE FORUM. 


To supply the demand for copies in cheap 
form of articles of special value that have 
appeared in THE ForwuM, the following re- 
publications among others have recently 


| been made in pamphlet shape. 

The Race Problem in the South, Sena 
tor Wade of South 
Senator John B. Morgan, of Alabama. 


by 


Hampton, Carolina ; and 


Great American Fortunes, comprising The 
Owners of the United States, by Thomas B. 
and The Haste to be Rich, by the 
tev. Howard Crosby. 


The Tariff and the Farmer, by Senator John 
G. Carlisle; and How the Tariff Affects In- 
dustry, Representative W. C. P. Breckin- 


ridge. 


by 


Mrs. 
and 


The Housekeeping of the Future, 
Helen E. Starrett; Men, Women 
Children, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


by 


A University at Washington, by Andrew D. 
White; Education in Boyhood, by Presi- 
dent Timothy Dwight, of Yale. 


and 


Western Mortgages, by Prof. J. Willis Gleed. 


When the Farmer will Become Prosperous, 
by C. Wood Davis. 


Copies of these republications can be ob- 
tained, postage paid, at the rate of 5 cents 
each, $3.50 per hundred, $35.00 per thou- 


sand, 


The Forum Publishing Co., 


253 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


Every attorney-at-law whose name is in the following list nas 
been recommended as a member of the bar in good standing. 


ALABAMA. 


Brothers, Willett, & Willett. 
John Caldwell. 
” Jos. Carthel. 
* Kelly & Smith. 
Brewton. James M. Davison. 
CaRROLLTON. M. L. Stansel. 
Decatur. John C. Eyster. 
* E. W. Godbey. 
Demopo.tis. George W. Taylor. 
EVERGREEN. Farnham & Crum. 
Gapspex. Benjamin F. Pope. 
GUNTERSVILLE. Lusk & Bell 
HvunTsvit_te. David D. Shelby 
Linpen. John C. Anderson. 
Mosi.e. Clark & Clark, 17 N. Royal St. 
wi J.L. & T. H. Smith, 2558. Francis St. 
MontGomery. Marks & Massie, 20 Dexter Ave. 
” Wm. 8. Thorington. 
Dawson & Todd. 
Pettus & Pettus. 
SHEFFIELD. Roulhac & Nathan. 
Troy. Gamble, Bricken & Gamble. 
TvscaLoosa. Wood & Wood. 
Tuscvmpia. Kirk & Almon. 
Wercmpka. H. L. Williams. 


ANNISTON. 


SELMA. 


ALASKA TERRITORY. 
Juneau Crry. Delaney & Gamel. 
ARIZONA TERRITORY. 
Calvert Wilson. 
J. B. Early. 
TompsTone. James Reilly 
Tvcsox. Thomas F. Wilson. 


ARKANSAS. 
. Yancey 
Grant Green, Jr. 
J.S. Thomas 
Deva..’s Buiurr. J. M. McClintock. 
Forrest City. Norton & Prewett 
Fr. Smira. Clendening, Read, & Youmans. 
Harrisox. John Watkins 
Hor Sprines. E. W. Rector. 
Lake VittaGe. John C. & Robt. H. Connerly. 
Litt_e Rock. Cohn & Cohn 
Marianna. C. A. Otey 
Newport. John W.& Jos. M. Stayton. 
PaRIs Theodore Potts 
Pine Burrr. J. M. & J. G. Taylor. 
Pocanontas. Lomax & Collier 
Prescott. Atkinson, Tompkins, & Greeson. 
‘ Hamby & Wood 
Searcy. House & Hicks 
TexaRKANA. Arnold & Cook 


CALIFORNIA. 
George E. Church 
Chas. Cassat Davis, 12& 13 Allen Blk. 
Marcus P. Bennett 
Geo. C. Ross 


PHENIX 


BaTesvitte. J.C 
CLARENDON, 


Fresno City. 
Los ANGELES 
PLACERVILLE 
Repwoop Ciry 
San BERNARDINO. Charles J 
San Dreco. Sprigg & Barber 
San Francisco. W.R. Daingerfield,402 Montgomery St 
- John B. Harmon, 405 Montgomery St. 
Wm. H. H. Hart, 230 Montgomery St. 
Joseph Leggett, 42 California St 
Jas. A. Waymire, 402 Montgomery St. 
San Leis Opispo. McD. R. Venable. 
Uxiag. T. L. Carothers 


COLORADO. 

Boviper. Chas M. Campbell 
Buena Vista. C.S. Libby. 
CoLorapo Sprines. J. E. Melntyre. 
Dexver. Joseph N. Baxter. 

™ John T. Bottom. 
Charles M. Campbell. P. 
) Reese McC.ioskey. 
Farrpiay. Bailey & Wilkins. 
GrReeELey. Harry E. Churchill. 
Ipano Sprines. A. D. Bullis. 
La Junta. Geo. A. Kilgore. 


Perkins. 


“ 


O. Box 2774. 
DURANGO. 


MIDDLETOWN. 


Montrose. S8. 8. Sherman. 
Pves.o. Fred. Betts. Graham & Wescott Blk. 
TeLLvRipe. W. H. Gabbert. 
Trinipap. John A. Gordon, 
Watsensurc. John F. Read. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Daniel E. McMahon. 
William B. Glover. 
Heusted W. R. Hoyt. 
Albert C. Bill, 372 Main St. 
Chamberlin, White & Mills, 333 Main St. 
Hyde & Josly n. 
John C. Parsons. 
Clarence E. Bacon, 1389 Main St. 
New Haven. Doolittle & Bennett, 179 Church St. 
New Lonpon. Tracy Waller 
Norwa.k. J. Belden Hurlbutt. 
‘ John 8. Seymour. 
Norwicu. Wait & Greene 
Satispury. Donald T. Warner. 
SovrHineton. Marus H. Holcomb. 
Sovrs Norwa.k. John H. Light. 
WILLIMANTIC. Geo. W, Melony. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
FAIRFIELD. 
GREENWICH. 
HARTFORD. 


DELAWARE. 
Dover. Fulton & Van Dyke. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WasnHinoton. Calderon Carlisle, Fendall Law Bldg. 
” Earle & Pugh, Kellogg Big. 
- R. 8. & A. P. Lacey, 604 F St. N. W. 


FLORIDA. 


Arcapia, O. T. Stanford. 
ENTERPRISE. John W. Price. 
JACKSONVILLE. Fletcher & Wurts. 
Leessvre. J. B. Gaines 

OcaLa. Sam'‘l F. Marshall. 

PaLaTKA. Calhoun, Gillis, & De Witt. 
PensacoLa. Blount & Blount. 
Sanrorp. Thomas E. Wilson. 
TALLAHASSEE. R. W. Williams. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLanta. E. A. Angier. 
= Samuel Barnett, 1544 S. Broad St. 
Hall & Hammond, 234% Whitehall St 
N. J. Hammond. 
Porter King 
Goodyear & Kay. 
P. Reed. 
Richard Johnson. 
MeNeill & Levy. 
Thornton & Cameron. 
Jas. M. Griggs. 
H. L. Long. 
Macon. Turner & Willingham. 
Morean. I. 1. Beck 
OcLeTHorPE. W. H. Fish 
RineGoip. J. H. Anderson. 
Rome. Dean & Smith 
SavannaH. Chisholm, Erwin, & Du Bignon. 
i Jackson & Whatley, 118 Bryan St. 
Swarsporo. Alfred Herrington. 
THomasTon. B. L. Tisinger. 
Toccoa. Louis Davis. 
Wasnincton. W. M. & M. P. Reese. 
Waycross. John C. McDonald. 


ILLINOIS. 


H. J. Strawn 
ALepo. Pepper & Scott 
BuseNnecyt. Solon Banfill. 
Carmi. B.S. Organ. 
CartTuace. George Edmunds. 
Cuampaicn. J. L. Ray. 
CuarRLeston. A. J. Fryer. 
” Wiley & Neal. 
Cuicaco. Charles H. Aldrich, 225 Dearborn St. 
36 L. H. Bisbee, Home Ins. Bidg. 
o Campbell & Custer, 218 La Salle St. 
- James A. Fullenwider, 218 La Salle St. 


BRUNSWICK 
CaLHoun. E 
CLINTON. 
COLUMBUS. 


DAWSON 
LEESBURG. 


ALBION. 
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ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW.—CONTINUED. 


Cuicaco. Lothrop S. Hodges, 59 Portland Blk. 
” Shuman & Defrees, 84 Washington St. 
" Thornton & Chancellor, 149 La Salle St. 
o William Vocke, 520 Opera House Bldg. 
" Silas 8S. Willard, 80 Dearborn St. 
Dwiest. Charles L. Romberger. 
FREEPORT. Matthew Marvin. 
Geneseo. Dunham & Foster. 
Gotconpa. W.S. Morris & Son. 
Hoopeston. Chas. P. Huey. 
Jouiet. Benjamin Olin. 
LixcoLty. Beach & Hodnett. 
MarsHaut,. Golden & Hamill.j 
Mouse. Browning & Entrikin. 
aaa W. R. Moore. 
Mr. Vernon. C. H. Patton. 
Orrawa. Silas Hardy Strawn. 
Paris. Joseph C. Ficklin. 
Paxton. John H. Moffett. 
Pekin. W. R. Curran. 
Peorta. McCulloch & McCulloch. 
= Puterbaugh & Puterbaugh. > 
. Rice & Rice. 
“ James H. Sedgwick. 
Quincy. George M. Janes. 
Rockrorp. Geo. M. Blake. 
SHELBYVILLE. Truman E. Ames, 
" J. Wm. Lloyd. 
SPRINGFIELD. Conkling & Grant. 


INDIANA, 


H. G. Zimmerman. 
ANGOLA. Frank 8. Roby. 
Avsury,. E. D. Hartman. 
BLOOMFIELD. E:nerson Short. 
BLoomineton. Louden & Rogers 
BivrrTron. Wilson & Todd. 
Boonvitte. John L. Taylor. 
Brownstown. D. A. Kochenour. 
CamprivGe Crry. W. F. Medsker. 
Cotumpia Crry. Marshall & McNagny. 
Cotoemavs. John C. Orr. 
Evxuart. E. C. Bickel. 
EVANSVILLE. Chas. L. Wedding, 31144 Upper 3d St. 
Fr. Wayne. Jas. M. Barrett. 
° Wm. P. Breen. 
T. E. Ellison. 
Fow.er. George Wadsworth. 
FRANKFORT. Joseph C. Suit. 
GREENFIELD. Marsh & Cook 
INDIANAPOLIS. Chas. E. Barrett, 86 E. Market St. 
on J. E. Florea, 294 N. Pennsylvania St. 
McDonald, Butler, & Snow. 
James ©' Brien. 
M. J. Clancy 
La Grance. J. B. Wade. 
LeBpanon. Chas. M. Zion 
Ligonier. Lon. D. Fleming. 
MonTIcELLO, Truman F. Palmer. 
Mr. Vernon. Lgudon & Leonard. 
Mencie. Jas. N. Templer 
NOBLESVILLE. Kane & Davis. 
Princeton. Land & Gamble 
RENSSELAER. Mordecai F. Chilcote, 
” Hammond & Austin. 
Elwood Hunt. 
ScoTTssurcH. Jewett & Shea. 
Spencer. Fowler & Pickens. 
Terre Havre. Sydney B. & George M. Davis. 
Union City. Theodore Shockney. 
VaLparaiso. A. D. Bartholomew. 
Vincennes. Cullop & Kessinger. 
- Jonathan Keith. 
Wasuineton, C. K. Thorp. 
Winamac. Nye & Nye 
WInckEsterR. Watson & Watson. 
WorTHINGTON. Hempstead C. Shaw. 


ALBION. 


“ 


KoKomo. 


ROCKVILLE. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Muscogee. Shepard, Grove, & Shepard. 
OKLAHOMA. C. A. Galbraith 
a William A. Monroe 


IOWA, 
Artox. N. W. Rowell 
Asia. Daniel Anderson. 
ATLantic. Willard & Willard. 
Beprorp. Flick & Thomas. 
BLOOMFIELD. Amos Steckel. 
Boonr. Clayton Harrington. 


! 

Boone. R. F. Jordan. 

| Bururneton. C. L. Poor, Parson's Blk. 
CLARINDA. Raymond Loranz. 

Curytox. Geo. B. Young. 
| ConNING. Horace M. Towner. 
CounciL BLurrs. J. Lyman. 

- = Stone & Sims, 
Cresco. John McCook. 
Creston. James G. Bull. 
DAVENPORT. Heinz & Hirschl, 202 W. 3d St 
Des Mornes. Berryhill & Henry. 

” Cummins & Wright. 
Charles Mackenzie. 
Haines & Lyman. 

G. H. Shellenberger. 
Lake & Harmon. 
Chas. E. Ransier. 
Iowa City. Ranck & Wade. 
Lemars A. W. Durley. 
Lewis. Frank J. Macomber. 
LINEVILLE. G. Taylor Wright. 
Logan. 8. 1. King 
Maquoketa. Johnson & Kelsey. 
Mason City. J. E. E. Markley. 
Mr. Ayr. Laughlin & Campbell.> 
Newton. H. 5S. Winslow. 
NortTuwoop. L. 8. Butler. 
OsaGe. Eaton & Clyde 
OskaLoosa. L. C. Blanchard. 
Rock Rapips. Roach & Ramsey. 
RocKWELL City. M. W. Frick. 
Sac City. Goldsmith & Hart. 

" W. H. Hart. 
Sanporn. P. H. Hackett. 
Sistey. G. W. Lister 
Sioux Crry. A. 8S. Wilson 
Vinton. Gilchrist & Whipple. 
WATERLOO. C. W. Mullan 
WEBSTER City. Wesley Martin. 


DUNLAP. 
}RINNELL. 
{UMBOLDT. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


KANSAS. 


ABILENE. Burton & Moore. 
Arconta. L. A. Salter. 
ARKANSAS CiTy. Pyburn & Love, 
Atcuison. Henry Elliston 
- Ww. W.& W. I 

Ed. 8. Fish 
Leroy Neale & Son 
Stewart Elliott. 
Gill 


Guthrie 
BURLINGAME 
CHETOPA 

| COFPFEYVILLE Lb 
CoLsy. Joseph A 
Dove.tas. W. A. Phipps 
Ext Dorapo. FE. H. Hutchins 
Emporia. Thos. N. Sedgwick. 

Evpora. O. G. Richards 

Fr. Scort. Keene & Campbell. 
GARDEN City. Milton Brown. 
GARNETT. M. H. Woods 
GREENLEAF. W. P. Mudgett. 
Harper. Sam S. Sisson 
HaRTLAND. J. A. Wilson. 

| Howarp. Douthitt € Ayres 
Hoxie. E. H. McCracken 
INDEPENDENCE. J. D. McCue 
Junction Crry. McClure & Marshall, 

Kansas Ciry. W. H. H. Freeman 
Kinstey. W. H. French 
LARNED. Vernon Brothers 
Lyons. J. W. Brinckerhoff. 
McPserson. Lucien Earle 
NEWTON Ady & Nicholson 
OvaTHeE. J. F. Herman 
OsBoRNE. Robinson & Lawrence 
OsKALOOsA. Marshall Gephart 
Parsons. Kimball & Osgood 
Rusn Centre. E. F. Augir. 

Sr. Jonn. J. F. Guernsey. 
Seneca. Wells & Wells 

| Topeka. Douthitt, Jones & Mason. B’k of Topeka Bldg, 
WasHINGTON. Chas. Smith 
Wicnita. Sankey, Campbell, & Amidon. 

WisFieLp. McDermott & 
ie Peckham & Henderson 
S. N. Wood 


Johnson. 


WoOoDSsDALF 


KENTUCKY. 
Aversta. George Doniphan. 
BooneVILLE. James M. Sebastian. 
BowLinc GREEN. W. W. Mansfield. 
Carro_iton. Winslow Bridges, & Winslow. 
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Covixetor. John F. & Chas. H. Fisk. 
CyntToiana. Forman & Cason. 
Drxon. F. M. Baker. 
Frankrort. Thos. H. Hines. 
Guiascow. W. L. Porter. 
Henperson. Banks & Sebree. 
= Montgomery Merritt. 
Irvine. Riddell & Son. 
LAWRENCEBURG. George C. Cohen. 
Lexineton. Breckinridge & Shelby. 
Louisa. Stewart & Stewart. 
LovIsvILLE. Brown, Humphrey, & Davie. 
- Chas. 8S. Grubbs. 
Pe Hargis & Eastin. 
24 Newton G. Rogers, 341 5th Ave, 
= C. B. Seymour, 420 Center St. 
os Willson & Thum, £16 W. Jefferson St. 
Marion. Nunn & Cruce. 
MayFievp. D. G. Park. 
Mipp.esoroves. Isaac T. Woodson. 
MORGANFIELD. Hughes & Hughes. 
Mr. Sterne. Z. T. Young. 
Mr. Vernon. C. C. Williams. 
Prestonsurc. Walter 8. Harkins. 
Somerset. James Denton. 
SPRINGFIELD. J. N. Saunders. 
Wickuirre. Z. W. Bugg & Son. 
Wituiamstown. D.S. Clay. ® 
Winchester. Haggard & Benton. 


LOUISIANA. 


Hunter & Hunter. 
Baton Rover. Read & Goodale. 
Be.itevve. J. A. Snider. 
Co.trax. Andrew Thorpe. 
FaRMERVILLE. Everett & Thomas, 
FRANKLIN. Foster & Mentz. 
Houma. L. F. Suthon. 
MARKSVILLE. William Hall. 
Monroe. D. M. Sholars. 
New OrLEaNs. Wm. Armstrong, 28 Carondelet St. 
si Bayne, Denégre, & Bayne, 33 & 
Carondelet St. 
Buck, Dinkelspiel, & Hart, 12 Caron- 
delet St. 
B. C. Elliott, 5 Carondelet St. 
- Harry H. Hall, 173 Common St. 
sad Merrick & Merrick, 29 Carondelet St. 
Sr. Joserx. Clinton & Garrett. 
Vipauia. Steele & Dagg. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


35 


MAINE. 


Bar Harsor. Wiswell, King, & Peters. 

Bats. A. Nathan Williams. 

ELuswortH. Wiswell, King, & Peters. 

PorTLaNnD. Isaac W. Dyer, First Natl, Bank Bldg. 
2 Locke & Locke 

So. NorripGewock. Chas. A. Harrington. 

Wartervitte. L, D, Carver. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Richard M. Duvall, 22 E. Lexington St. 
R. Goldsborough Kee ne, 219 E. Fayette St. 

= Price & Steuart, 213 E. German St. 
i” Henry Stockbridge & Son, 313 St. Paul St 

Bet Arr. Stevenson A. Williams. 

Camprince. Henry Lloy4. 

CHESTERTOWN. James Alfred Pearce. 

CUMBERLAND. A. Hunter Bey. 

Denton. Russum & Lewis. 

E.xtron. Jones & Haines. 

FREDERICK City. William Wilcoxon. 

OakLanp. Thomas J. Peddicord. 

Port Tosacco. L. Allison Wilmer. 

Westminster. Charles B. Roberts. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Simmons & Pratt. 
John H. Casey, 24 Co. Court House. 
. C. Nash, 54 Devonshire St. 
W. F. & W. 5S. Slocum, 257 Washington £ 
Louis C. Southard, 85 Devonshire St. 
Carcorre. Luther White 
Fatt River. Braley & Swift. 
Garpxer. Thatcher B. Dunn. 
Guovcester. Charles A. Russell. 
Great Barrinetor. Frank H. Wright. 
= = Herbert C. Joyner. 


ABINGTON. 
Boston. 


“ 


| PRESTON. 


GREENFIELD. Greene & Griswold ; 

Lynx. Henry F. Hurlburt, 358 Union St. 

So. FrRaMINGHAM. Walter Adams. 
SPRINGFIELD. Edward A. Baker, 455 Main St. 
Westsoro. Louis E. Denfeld. 


Worcester. Charlies I. Rawson, 35 Pearl St. 


MICHIGAN. 


W. B. Williams & Son. 

Zina P. King. 
McCutcheon & Elliott. 
Bie Rapips. Edwin J. Marsh 
CoLpwaTER. Campbell & Johnson, 
Corunna. Jas. M. Goodell 
Derroir. Baker & Clark, 

= Brennan & Donnelly, 
= Julian G. Dickinson. 
= Edward A. Gott, 70 Griswold St. 
” Henry A. Harmon, 13 Buhl Block, 
+ Moore & Moore. 
- Chas. T. Wilkins, U. 
Dexter. J.T. Honey 
East Sacrnaw. Herbert A. Forrest. 
Granv Rapips. Butterfield & Keeney. 
= Earle & Hyde, 4 Monroe St. 
C. H. Gleason. 
Thomas J. O’Brien. 
Ward & Ward. 
Collier. 

William Shakespeare, 
Chauncey C. Jencks. 
Sawyer & Waite. 

Robert F. Eldredge. 
William J. Gilbert. 

Wood & Joslin. 
Darwin C. Griffen, 10S. Huron St. 


ALLEGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. 
Av SaBLe. 


70 Griswold St. 
100 Griswold St. 


. Atty’s Office, 


Houtry. C. F. 
KALAMAZOO. 
KALKASKA. 

MENOMINEE. 
Mr. CLEMENS. 
NILEs. 
SaGinaw. 

YPSILANTI. 


130 W. Main St. 


MINNESOTA. 


Apa. John M. Martin. 
- Phelps & Calkins. 
AppLeTon. Frank P. Olney. 
CamBripGe. Henry F. Barker. 
Dutvtrs. Thomas J. Mitchell. 
z White & Hewit, Ist. Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Ferevs Fautis. Jas. F. Cowie. 
Lirrte Fauis. C. A. Lindbergh. 
Mapeuia. A. M. Rutan. 
MINNE APOLIS. Cross, ( ‘arleton & Cross, 5 Tribune Bldg. 
; ‘has. H. Howard, 242 Hennepin Ave. 
. L. Lamb, Stillman Block. 
Levi L. Longbrake, 417 Boston Block. 
Harrison G, O. Morri-on 
Edward A. Sumner, 410 Boston Block. 
James C. Tarbox. 
H. R. Wells 
Rep Lake Fauus. P. G. Falardean. 
Sr. CLovp. D. W. Bruckart. 
St. Pau. Frank H. Ewing, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
“ William Foulke, Ger.-Amer. B'k Bldg 
= Edward P. Sanborn, ag Amer. Bank Bldg. 
Williams & Goodenow, 55 Gilfillan Blk. 
SrittwaTer. Searles & Gail. 
WapasHa. Jobn W, Steel. 


“ 


MONTICELLO. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


ABERDEEN. George ( 
Bay St. Louis. E. J. Bowers. 
BROOKHAVEN. R. H. Thompson. 
CarTuaGe. QO. A. Luckett, Jr. 
Fayette. J.J. Whitney. 
Friars Pornt. D. A. Scott. 
GrEENwoop. Coleman & Barry. 
Haz.ienvurst. J. 8S. Sexton. 
Jackson. E. E. Baldwin. 
= Calhoon & Green. 

Houston & Woods. 
Edward Mayes. 
W. A. Roane. 
C. M. Williamson. 
Pass CaristTran. Elhott Henderson, 
Port Gipson. E. 8. Drake. 
RosepaLe. Chas. Scott. 
Sarvis. J. B. Boothe 
STARKVILLE. Muldrow & Nash 
Vickssure. Miller, Smith, & Hirsh. 
West Pornt. Rarry & Beckett. 
WoopviL.te. D. C. Bramlette. 
Yazoo City. A. M, Harlow 


’. Paine. 


MERIDIAN. 
OXFORD. 
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MISSOURI. 
APPLETON Crty. W. W. Chapel. 
Beruaxy. J.C. Wilson. 
BRooKFIELD. J. A. Arbuthnot. 
Brunswick. Louis Benecke. 
Cape GIRARDEAU. Benj. F. Davis. 
CHarLesTon. J.J. Russell. 
CuarmuicoTue. Lewis A. Chapman. 
Conumpia. C. B. Sebastian. 
Crocker. W. H. Murphy. 
FREDERICKTOwN. B. B. Cahoon. 
HannrpaL. Harrison & Mahan. 
INDEPENDENCE. John N. Southern. 
Joptix. Galen Spe neer. 
Kansas C 1Ty. Beardsley & Gregory. New ee Bldg 
Brown, Chapman & Brown, 424 Main St. 
Cook & Gossett, 200 W, 6th St. 
Crosby, Rusk, & Bennett, 523 Delaware St 
Frank Titus, 509 N. Y. Life Ins. Bldg. 
Henry Wollman, Wales Bldg. 
Kanoxka. T. L. Montgomery. 
Lexineton. Geo. Price. 
Liserty. D.C. Allen. 
Lovistana. W. H. Morrow. 
Macon. Wm. P. Beach. 
Mapex. Henry N. Phillips. 
MaryvILLe. Ira K. Alderman, 
NeosHo. Jas. H. Pratt. 
Nevapa. James B. Journey. 
Paris. Temple B. Robinson. 
PLatre Crry. Norton B. Anderson, 
Popiar Buurr. E. R. Lentz. 
Sr. Josepn. O. E. Rumer. 
Sr. Lovis. Augustus L. Abbott, 204 N. 3d St. 
~ Chas. Claflin Allen, Laclede Bldg. 
Henry M. Bryan, 417 Olive St. 
Douglas & Scudder, 417 Olive St. 
Everett W. Pattison, Bank of Com. Bldg. 
’ Thomas K. Skinker, 417 Olive St. 
“ Geo. W. Taussig, Laclede Bldg. 
“ Taylor & Pollard, Amer. Central Ins. Bldg. 
Sepatu. Bothwell & Jaynes. 
SPRINGFIELD. James & Jump. 
STEELVIAEe. Pinnell & Woodruff. 
Trenton. J. H. Shanklin. 
Unionvitte. J. E. Burnham. 
West Piarss. James Orchard. 


MONTANA, 


Dittox. Henri J. Burleigh. 
Hevena. T. E. Crutcher 
Mixes Crry. C. R. Middleton. 


NEBRASKA, 
Apion. Howell & Pratt. 
Buve Sprines. T. F. Burke. 
Fairspury. A. C. Gowdy 
FatrMonT. John Barsby. 
FULLERTON. Clarence E. Brady. 
Geneva. Walter V. Fifield. 
Grand Istanp. Walter R. Bacon. 
Hastines. M. A. & J. C. Hartigaa. 
— Cc. E. Higinbotham. 
Tibbets, Morey, & Ferris. 
Kearney. John E. Decker. 
Liserty. E. D. Brown 
LincoLty. Cornish & Tibbets. 
- N. Z. Snell. 
Love City. J. R. Scott. 
Neuicu. N. D. Jackson. 
Norts Piatre. R. F. Forrest.” 
Omana. L. D. Holmes. 51 Barker Block. 
= Montgomery & Jeffrey 
W. A. Saunders, 1402 Farnam St. 
RvusHvitte. W. W. Wood. 
Syracuse. F. E. Brown 
Tecumsen. Samuel P. Davidson. 
West Porst. Uriah Bruner. 


“ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Great Fauts. William F. Russell. 
LANCASTER. Ossian Ray. 
Litrieton. Edgar Aldrich. 
PETERBOROUGH. James F. Brennan, 
Suncoox. John B. Haselton. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Herbert A. Drake, 127 Market St. 


Thomas E. French, 106 Market St. 
Freenoup. Frank P. McDermott. 


CAMDEN. 


| DELHI 


| SYRACUSE. 


| WATERTOWN. 


Jersey City. John C. Inwright, 76 Montgomery St. 
LAMBERTVILLE. Walter F. Hay hurst. 

Montciair. Edwin B. Goodell. 

Mount Houiy. Joseph H. Gaskill. 

Newark. Edward Q. Keasbey, 800 Broad St. 

New Brunswick. James H. Van Cleef. 

Newton. Francis J. Swayze. 

Paterson. John H. Reynolds, 11914 Washington St, 
PHILLIPSBURG, Irwin W, Schultz. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE. Neill B. Field. 

HitusporovucH. F. W. Parker. 

Las Cruces. 8. B. Newcomb. 

Las Vecas. Columbus Moise. 

Santa Fe. Catron, Knaebel, & Clancy. 
” Eugene A. Fiske. 

R. E. Twitchell 


TERRITORY. 


NEW YORK 

Wm. H. King. 31 N. Pearl St. 
Chas. H. Mills, 44 Tweddle Bldg. 
ALBIon. Pearl Coann 

AvuBuRN. E.C. Aiken, 91 Genesee St. 

7 Amasa J. Parker, 119 Genesee St. 
Bapyton. Fishel & Reid. 
Betmont. V. A. Willard. 
BoonviL_e. Leander W Fiske. 
Brook.tyn. Wm. M. Butcher, 

Moffett & Krame r, 26 Court St. 
Day & Romer, 202 Main St. 
Frank N. Holman, 16 W. Swan St. 
Adelbert Moot, 14 Court St. 
CoBLeskKILL. John L. Pindar. 

Cooperstown. Walter H. Bunn. 
DANSVILLE. Chas. H. Rowe. 
Edwin D. Wagner. 

Edgar Denton 

Diven & Redfield, 212 E. Water St. 
Fr. Epwarp. Robt. Armstrong, Jr. 
FRANKLINVILLE. W. W. Waring. 
GuLens Fats. Adam Armstrong, Jr. 
Herkimer. W. C. Prescott 

HoRNELLSVILLE. Miles W. Hawley. 
Jamaica. John Fleming. 
Jonunstown. Smith & Nellis. 

KEESEVILLE. Hewitt & Morey. 

Lockport. Joshua Gaskill, 75 Main St. 
MaLone. Albert Hobbs. 

MippLetown. Charles G. Dill. 

MorRISvILLe. J. A. Johnson. 
New York. Baldwin & Blackmar, 55 Liberty St. 

= George R. Dutton, 167 Broadway. 
Ellison, Gill, & Porteous, 229 Broadway. 
Winston H. Hagen, 59 Wall St. 

Chas. T. Haviland, 111 Broadway. 
Granville P. Hawes, 36 Wall St. 
James E. Heath, 62 Wall St. 
M.S. & I. 8S. Isaacs, 115 Broadway. 
Alexander P. Ketchum, 57 Cot. Exchange 
Camillus G. Kidde r, 32 Nassau St. 
John McDonald, 11 Pine St. 
Adolph L. Sanger, 115 Broadway. 
Theodore R. Shear, Drexel Bldg. 
Nelson Smith, 7 Murray St. 
Lee S. Anibal. 

OcpenSBURG. D. B. Lucey. 
Oswreo. Coon & Higgins. 
Port CHESTER. Daniel Haigat. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. Peter Hulme, 46 Market St. 

™ John H. Millard, 52 Market St. 
Jay K. Smith. 
. Huntington & Son. 
Chamberlain & Kerr. 
A. W. Stone 
Grenville M. Ingalsbe, 
SAUGERTIES. Egbert Whittaker. 
Scuenevvus. C. H. Graham. 
Seneca Fauuts. Jasper N. Hammond. 
J. Chas. Meldram, White Memorial Bldg. 

M. White 

Denna & Sholes, 189 Genesee St. 
Geo. C. Morehouse, Mann Bldg. 
Brown & Adams. 
Wm. Fiske Warner. 
WeEsTFIELD. E. H. Dickerman. 
WHITEHALL. Potter & Lillie. 
WHITE Puiatns. Close & Robertson. 
Wotcorr. William Roe 


ALBANY. 


246 Court St. 


BuFFALO. 


ELMIRA. 


“ss 


NORTHVILLE. 


PRATTSBURGH 
PuLask!I. 8. C 
ROCHESTER. 
SALAMANCA. 


Sanpy HI. 96 Main St. 


Utica. 


WAVERLY. 
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NORTH CAROLINA, 


ASHEVILLE. Cobb & Merrimon. 
CuarRLoTTe. Edwin T. Cansler. 
Concorp. Wm. M. Smith. 
EvizaBeTH City. Wm. J. Griffin. 
EnFieLp. S. 8. Alsop. 
FRANKLINTON. Needham Y. Gulley. 
Go.tpssporo. Isaac F. Dortch. 
Granam. E. 8S. Parker. 
Henperson. T.T. Hicks. 
Jackson. B.S. Gay. 

Lexineton. M. H. Pinnix. 
MvuRFREESBORO. Winborne & Bro, 
New Berne. F. M. Simmons. 

oo Jas. W. Waters. 
Prrrssporo. T. B. Womack. 
SHevsy. McBrayer & Ryburn. 
Syiva. E. R. Hampton. 
Tarporo. H. L. Staton. 
WaRRENTON, C. A. Cook. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


CassELTon. Bartlett & Lovell. 

Fareo. B. F. Spalding. 

Granp Forks. Bosard & Van Wormer, 
Vauiey City. Frank J. Young. 
WILuiamMsPorT. H. A. Armstrong. 


OHIO. 
Akron. Otis & Otis. 
Be.titarre. Gallaher & Woodbridge. 
BELLEFONTAINE. E. J. Howenstine. 
Capiz. W.G. Estep. 
Canton. Miller & Pomerene 
CuHILLIcoTHE. John W. Goldsberry, 26 W. Main St. 
Crxcinnati.. W. P. Biddle, 4th & Main St. 
- Cox & Cox, Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
J. William Johnson, 5th & Vine St. 
King, Thompson, Richards, & Thompson, 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 
W. H. Mackoy, United Bank Bldg. 
Everett, Dellenbaugh, & Weed, 236 Su- 
perior St. 
Kerruish, Chapman, 
Blackstone Building 
Cotrmsvs. Outhwaite, Linn, & McNaghten. 
Dayton. E. P. Matthews, Beckel Bldg. 
De Grarr. Huston & Huston. 
Dennison. T. H. Laller. 
East LiverPoou. A. H. Clark. 
Finptay. W. H. McElwaine, 325 S. Main St. 
Fostoria. A. J. Stackhouse, 12444 8. Main St. 
HicksvitLe. Frank L. Farlow. 
Hitisporo. Charles H. Collins. 
JEFFERSON. A. C. White. 
Lancaster. H.C. Drinkle. 
MANSFIELD W. L. Sewell 
MasstLuon. Robt. H. Folger. 
o Otto E. Young. 
Mipp.Letown. Doty & Todhunter. 
Mr. Vernon. H. H. & R. M. Greer. 
Newark. Kibler & Kibler. 
Ortrawa. Krauss & Eastman. 
SPRINGFIELD. John L. Plummer, Arcace Building. 
- John L. Zimmerman. 
Wm. McD. Miller. 
Seney & Schaufelberger 
Henry 8S. Bunker, 48 Madison St. 
W. A. Collins. 
WaPakoNeTA. Layton & Stueve. 
WasHINGTON C.H. J. H. Patton. 
Wauseon. P. J. Chase 
WELLINGTON. Joseph H. Dickson. 
Xenta. Charles L. Spencer. 
Younestown. Jones, Anderson, & Terrell. 


“ 


CLEVELAND. 


& Kerruish, 16 


STEUBENVILLE. 
TIFFIN 
ToLeDo 


OREGON, 
CorvVaLus. F. M. Johnson 


PORTLAND Mitchell & Tanner, Com’] Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Sater. Seth R. Hammer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
AutToona. M. E. Puckley. 
BuLalrRsvILLe. W.R. Boyer. 
BLoomssurGH. Charles G. Barkley. 
Butter. Thompson & Son. zi 
Ciarion. W. A. Hindman. 
CovpErsPorT. Fred. C. Leonard. 


Davidson, Conway, & Rogers,Temple Bar | 


Erie. Davenport & Griffith. 

GREENSBURGH. Laird & Keenan. 

HonespaLe. Alonzo T. Searle. 

Inprana. H.K. Sloan. 

KiTTanntinc. McCain & Leason. 

LewissurG. J. Merrill Linn. 

MEADVILLE. Pearson Church. 

MECHANICSBURGH. Wm. Penn§Llioyd. 

Mency. Henry Johnson. 
| New BLoomFIeLp. W. N. Seibert. 

New CastTLe. W. H. Falls. 

Newtown. Geo. A. Jenks. 

NorRIsTown. Isaac Chism. 

PHILADELPHIA, Biddle & Ward, 208 South 5th St. 

- Warren G. Griffith, Drexel Bldg. 

Edward Fenno Hoffman, Drexel Bldg. 
Theo. P. Matthews, Girard Bldg. 
Kinley J. Tener, 441 Chestnut St. 
John Bethell Uhle, Drexel Building. 
W. J. Brennen, 1 Wylie Ave. 
Marshall Brown, 157 4th Ave. 
John A. Emery, 131 5th Ave. 
William Scott, 100 Diamond St. 
A. D. Wilkin, 403 Grant St. 
F. C. Mosier, 8 South Main St. 
Arnold & Barbor 

Alexander W. McCoy. 

Harry Alvan Hall. 

Wilcox & Watson, 125 Wyoming Ave. 
H. S. Endsley 

Geo. A. Chase. 
Stevens £ Owens. 
J. W. Sproul. 
T. B. Searight. 

Boyd & E. E. Crumrine. 
James A. J. Buchanan, 

George B. Johnson. 

Monaghan & Hause. 
WestTFIELD. D. W. Baldwin. 
WILKes-Bakre. William P. Ryman. 
WILLIAMSPORT. T. M. B. Hicks. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Clarke H. Johnson, 4 Weybosset St, 
James Tillinghast, 12S. Main St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


P. A. Emanuel. 
J. L. Tribble 
J. B. Burkhalter. 
CHARLESTON Julius M. Bacot, 
| CHESTER. Hemphill & Brice 
DARLINGTON. E. Keith Dargan. 
Laurens C. H. W. H. Martin. 
Marion. C. A. Woods 
NEWBERRY. Jones & Jones. 
= Geo. 8S. Mower. 
A.S. & W. D. Douglass. 
Hart & Hart. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Dennis, Hute, & Luse. 

John H. Perry. 

E. L. Abel. 

Mathews & Murphy. 
Custer City. Edmund Smith. 
Devi Rapips. Albion Thorne. 

| Favteton. P. H. Wilson. 

Hvron. Mouser & Vollrath. 
Pe Norton D. Walling. 

MILLBANK. John W. Bell. 

PARKER. W. Y. Quigley. 

PIERRE. Edwin Greene. 

= H. R. Horner. 

Rapip Ciry. O. L. Cooper. 

' Wood & Buell. 
REDFIELD. Hassell & Myers. 
Sioux Fauus. Bailey & Stoddard. 
SturGis. James Brennan. 
TYNDALL. W. T. Williams. 

WaRNER. Anson Green. 

TENNESSEE. 

| BROWNSVILLE. J. W. E. ». ore. 

| CHaTTANoOGA. Marchbans Stephens, & Downs. 

|; CoLumBia. Webster & Taylo:. 
DyerssurG. S. R. Latta. 

FAYETiEVILLE. J. H. Holman & Carter. 
FRANKLIN. Wm. House. 

Jackson. Hays & Taylor. 

JONESBORO, I. E. Reeves. 


PITTSBURGH. 


“ 


PITTSTON. 
RipGway. 
ROCHESTER. 
St. Marys. 
SCRANTON. 
SOMERSET. 
TITUSVILLE. 
TYRONE 
Union Crry. 
UNIONTOWN. 
| WASHINGTON. 
WAYNESBURGH. 
West CHESTER. 
“ 


PROVIDENCE. 


AIKEN. 
ANDERSON. 
BARNWELL. 
2 Broad St. 


WINNSBORO. 
| YORKVILLE. 


ABERDEEN. 


BRIDGEWATER. 
BROOKINGS 
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Robert N. Hood. 
Ingersoll & Peyton. 
McClain & McKenzie. 
T. W. Sims. 
Walter Gregory, 16 Madison St. 
Wat Strong, 230 Main St. 
Hill & Granbery, 4 Noel Block. 
Baxter Smith, Baxter Court. 
D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlin, Vanderbilt 
Law Building. 
H. C. Moorman. 
Felix W. Moore. 


KNOXVILLE. 


LEBANON. 
LINDEN. 
MEMPHIS. 


NASHVILLE, 


SOMERVILLE. 
Union Cry. 


TEXAS. 


A, A. Clarke. 
Z. T. Fulmore, 
J. W. Robertson, Masonic Temple. 
Walton, Hill, & Walton. 
BALLINGER. Powell & Smith 
BRACKETTVILLE. Solon Stewart. 
CameRoN. Henderson & Streetmap. 
CLARKSVILLE. H. B. Wright 
CLEBURNE. Crane & Ramsey. 
Cotorabo. Ball & Burney. 
Corsicana. Frost & Etheridge 
Datias. Crawford & Crawford 
7 Richard Morgan 

Samuel A. Gilbert. 

Jagoe & Ponder. 
Hill & Laird 
Ex Paso. Merchant, Teel, & Wilcox. 
FAIRFIELD. O. C. Kirven 
Fort WortH. Oliver 8. Kennedy. 
A. O. Cooley. 
J.T. Estill 
Davidson & Minor. 
W. B. Lockhart 
GonzaLes. Harwood & Harwood 
GraHaM. A. B. Gant 
GREENVILLE. Perkins, Gilbert, & Perkins. 
Henrietta. R. D. Welborne 
HILusporo. Tarlton & Tarlton. 
Hovston. E. P. Hamblin 
JacksBoro. Thos. D. Sporer. 
Junction Crry. W. A. Williamson. 
Lampasas. W. B. Abney 
Loneview. Edward O. Griffin. 
LuLinc. McNeal & Love. 
Marra. F. W. Harwood. 
MARSHALL. Llewellyn Aubrey. 
Mexia. Priest & Hardy. 
Montoomery. B. H. Powell 
MT. Pieasant. Geo. F. Conly. 
NacoepocuHEs. William S. Patton. 
PALesTIne. L. S. Hays. 
PEARSALL. R. W. Hudson. 
San Antonio. J. H. McLeary, 2% 
a Ogden & Johnson. 

8S. W. Blount, Jr. 
James O. Luby. 

W. O. Hutchison, 
J. T. Montgomery. 
SHERMAN. Bryant & Dillard. 
Tascosa. Wallace & Crutchfield. 
TEXARKANA. Todd & Hudgins. 

ae Vaughan & Leary. 
Waco. Scarborough & Rogers. 
WAXAHACHIE. Lancaster & Goodwin. 
Wicuira Fautis, Ashby S. James. 


ALBANY. 
AUSTIN, 


DENISON. 
DENTON. 
ELGIN. 


FREDERICKSBURG. 


GALVESTON. 


6 Commerce St. 


SAN AUGUSTINE. 
San Dieco 

San Marcos. 
SEYMOUR. 


UTAH TERRITORY. 


PRovo Crry. Booth & Wilson. 
Sa_t Lake City. Bennett & Bradley. 

- Hoge & Burmester. 
Franklin S. Richards, 
FE. W. Tatlock. 
Charles S. Varian. 


“ 


VERMONT. 


Barton Lanpinc. Orlo H. Austin. 
LupLow. W. W. Stickney. 

RuTLAND. Joel C. Baker. 

St. Jonnsspury. Alexander Dunnett. 


VIRGINIA. 


AMHERsT Court Hovse. 
BERRYVILLE. McDonald & Moore. 
BURKEVILLE. John M. Morton. 
CHRISTIANSBURG. Phlegar & Johnson. 
DanviLie. Henry E. Barksdale. 


C. L. Scott. 


| DANVILLE. F. F. Bowen. 

Front Roya. H. H. Downing 

GoocHLanp ©. H. Andrew K. Leake 
LAWRENCEVILLE. N.S. Turnbull. 

LeessurG. John H. Alexander. 

LyncuBuRG. James E. Edmunds. 

“ W, W. H. Harris, P. O. Box, 306. 
Wm. V.Wilson, Jr., 914 Main St, 
MILLENBECK. John C. Ewell. 
NEWBERN. J.C. Wysor. 
NORFOLK. White & Garnett, P. O. Box 665. 
PEARISBURG. James D. Johnston. 
PETERSBURG. W. R. McKenney. 
PortTsmouTH. Watts & Hatton, 408 Court St. 
hicHmMonp. Courtney S Patterson, Goddin Hall. 
a Wm. P. De Saussure, 1103 E. Main St. 
Minor & Daniel, Shafer’s Building. 
Sands & Bryan, 11th and Bank Sts. 
Williams A Boulware, Ist Nat'l B’k Bldg. 
ROANOKE. Thomas W. Miller 
RusTBuRGH. Wm. M. Murrell 
STAUNTON A. C. Braxton 
_ rhomas D. Ranson 

H 4. J.&S. D. May. 

Grenville Gaines 

Walton & Walton 


WASHINGTON 


J. Moody. 
grove 
Morrison. 
Ss. & J. W. Douglas. 
King & Leigh. 
Ballard & Norris 
E. G. Kreider 
5. C. Herren. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
P. Dort 
C. C. Higginbotham. 
Brown & Jackson. 
Payne & Green 
Watts & Ashby 
CHARLESTOWN. Joseph Trapnell. 
ELIZABETH. E. H. Riddle 
Hinton. Adams & Miller 
HwunTINGTON. J. M. Layne. 
Keyser. W. C. Damron. 
New MARTINSVILLE. . Robert McEldowney. 
Paiuippir. Dayton & Dayton. 
Spencer. J. A. A. Vandale 
West Union. John J. Ingle 
WHEELING. Caldwell & Caldwell. 
= W. J. W. Cowden 
Erskine & Allison. 
Wm. P. Hubbard. 
tufus Switzer. 
WISCONSIN. 
Antico. John H. Trever. 
ASHLAND. Wm. F. Shea 
Buack River Fats. Carl C. Pope. 
ELKHOoRN. J. B. Wheeler. 
ELLSworTH. A. Combacker. 
Fonp pu Lac. N. C. Giffin 
GALESVILLE. C. W. Farrand. 
GRAND RaPIDs. L. Williams. 
Hvuriey. Lennon & Lennon. 
JANESVILLE. B. F. Dunwiddie. 
La Crosse. E. C. Higbee 
Mapison. Lewis, Pfund & Briggs. 
Menomonie. Frank J. McLean. 
| MILWAUKEE. Finches, Lynde, & Miller, 102 Wiscon- 
sin St. 
Shepard, Haring, & Frost, 86 New In- 
surance Building. 
Winkler, Flanders, Smith, Bottum, & 
Vilas, 401 E. Water St. 
Henry B. Dike. 


TAZEWELL C 
WARRENTON 
W ooDSTOCK 


| MONTESANO 
PomMEROoY. 8. G 
Senome. A. H 
SPOKANE FALLs. 


George 


TAcoMA. 


| WINLOCK. 


Appison. C 
BUCKHANNON. 
CHARLESTON 


WINFIELD. 


Geo 


OsceoLa MILLs. 
OsHKosH. Gary & Forward. 

SHawano. G. C. Dickinson 

SturGeon Bay. O. E. & Y.V. Dreutzer. 
Superior. D. E. Roberts. 

WASHBURN. A. M. Warden. 
WaTERTOWN. Charles H. Gardner. 
WavkesHa. H. D. Sumner. 

Wavpaca. Irving P. Lord. 

| West SuPERIOR. Reed, Grace & Rock. 


WYOMING TERRITORY. 
Charles N. Potter. 
Homer Merrell. 


CHEYENNE. 
RAaWLins. 
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Over 4,000 losses paid per annum. K N A B FE 


LLOYDS Plate Glass Insurance 


5 
Co., William & Cedar Streets, N. Y. Piano-Fortes. 


Fifty years before the public, upon their ex- 


cellence alone have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 


TONE, TOUCH, 
SS Workmanship, # Durability 





WAREROOMS: 
A bad smash, Runaways are 48 pifth Ave., near 20th St, New York. 
common occurrences. Glass breaks 22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


easily. Lloyds pay promptly. 817 Market Space, Penna. Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 





Too Tired to Eat. 


How often you have felt 
so! At such a time did you 
ever have your appetite 
awakened by a few spoon- 
fuls of clear, hot consomme 
or chicken soup? If you have 
you will always keep a sup- 
ply of Franco-American 
Food Co.’s Soups in_ the 
house; you will always have soup as a prelude to your 
dinner and you will more than likely accept ‘our invita- 





tion to send to the above-named company at 42 West 
Broadway, New York, for a copy of Marion Harland’s de- 
scription of our method of Soup-making. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin.Chicken.Consommé, Mulliga- | French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printan‘er, Mutton 
tawny, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, | Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca, Puree of Game. 


P.S.—Our Chicken and Game pates relish well. 
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SALEM. 
THE GROWING TOWN OF SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA. 


CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, in his charming pen-sketches of the South, when 
he made his tour of 1883, has this to say: “Salem has more natural advantages as 
to health, sightliness, fertility, and picturesqueness, perhaps, than Roanoke, and 
equal advantages for iron manufacture and railway operations, and it was perhaps 
chance or mismanagement that prevented such anew growth there as we saw at 
Roanoke. But it has mineral wealth all about it. The little valley in which Salem 
lies must be something like eleven or twelve hundred feet above tide-water. The 
Roanoke river winds along the hills on the southern side. It seems to be a very 
salubrious place; its water supply is from one of the remarkable mountain springs 
of which I have spoken; the meadows are rich, the air is pure, and, sheltered by the 
hills, it has a temperate climate in winter with little snow This outline is enough 
to show that the region is one of great natural beauty. Observation leads us to say 
that it is the abode of a hospitable, industrious, and highly moral people.” 

The Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D., writing in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican in 1882, says: “ The Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies draw close together 
at Salem, but the valley they include is, with reason, declared to be the fairest and 
most fertile in all Virginia. Such magnificent fields of wheat as we saw turning to 
gold would make the farmers of the Connecticut valley open their eyes. Salem is a 
handsome town, the neatest and most like New England of any I have seen in 
Virginia.” 

Rev. Dr. A 1). Mayo, Assoviate Editor of the Ne wn England Journal of Edunea- 
fion, in 1883 spoke of this section as “the Virginia of the future awaiting its call to 
the front.” 

Edward King, in a series of papers in the Century Magazine as far back as 1874, 
wrote as follows: “Salem, the seat of Roanoke College, is surrounded by charming 
hills and stands in one of the richest agricultural regions in the United States. The 
wealth of this region is by no means developed yet. Southwest Virginia proper, 
which remained so long unexplored, after the valley and the Potomac shores had 
been carefully studied, has a grand future. As a field for immigrants, who have 
capital and intelligence, for the better class of large farmers, and for workers in 
metal, it is unsurpassed. It is an empire in itself in every resource conceivable.” 

The following is taken from the New England Journal of Education of June 
SOth, i887: “In the Virginia mountains there is no spot more healthful than the 
Roanoke Valley, which lies between the Blue Ridge and Alleghany at an average 
elevation of 1,100 feet above the sea level. That it is a valley of wonderful beauty, 
also, may be seen from the eut which appeared in the Century Magazine, when 
Edward King was writing ‘The Great South*® papers for that popular monthly. It 
isa region much like the Wyoming region in Pennsylvania, the valley being small 
enough to be seen at one view from an clevation, together with the outlines of the 
mountains that completely encirele it It bears a close resemblance to the lovely 
valley in Western Massachusetts in which Wiliiams College is situated. Rev. 
George Muller, of Bristol, England, who visited Roanoke College, in Salem, in 1878, 
remarked that the scenery around Salem strikingly reminded him of Switzerland.” 

To make a leap from opinions past to opinions present, I was much interested 
by a speech of M. E. Ingalls (a New York man), President of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway, delivered in June at Old Point Comfort, before the convention of 
railroad men gathered there. In this speech Mr. Ingalls said: “I have seen in the 
last year a glimmer of light that is growing stronger, and which I believe in the 
next three vears will solve the (negro) question any way, if in the mean time the 
people can work along and exhibit patience, moderation, and justice. The relief is 
coming from the ‘boomer.’ With the mines tha! are being opened in the State, 
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with the mills that are being erected, with the immigration that is pouring in here 
from the North and the West, the proportion of the colored vote will decrease and 
it will become relatively so small, shortly, that it will be no longer a menace to the 
prosperity and the good government of the State. . . . When that day comes the 
future of Virginia is safe.” 

In a conversation with Dr. Julius D. Dreher, President of Roanoke College, the 
subject of the late visit of the New England editors to Salem was touched upon. 
These gentlemen have in separate bodies made two visits to Salem and Roanoke 
College during the Summer. In their home papers, upon their return, their accounts 
have been full of life, and warmth, and hope, and confidence in the permanent pros- 
perity of this section, and especially favorable to Salem. 

Mr. Starbuck, editor of the Waltham (Mass.) Free Press and President of the 
Suburban Press Association of New England, wrote a long letter from which I can 
take only extracts. Says Mr. Starbuck: “It is time the old slogan, ‘ go West, young 
man,’ which was well enough perhaps thirty years ago, but which has proved too 
often of late years a deceptive rallying ery, gave way to the quiet and alluring and 
far more desirable one of ‘go South, young man,’. .. Salem has, it is claimed, 
added 50 per cent. to its population within less than a year. ... The lower grade 
of labor is not much, if any, better paid at the North, but skilled labor commands 
excellent wages, and the man of sagacity and good habits stands a show of rapidly 
acquiring a competence. Houses are springing up with phenomenal rapidity, and 
the more rapid growth is only held in check by the lack of carpenters and other 
skilled labor. Our advice would be to young, active, pushing, capable men to go to 
one of these rapidly developing towns and grow up with it. They are not booming 
Southwestern Virginia in the way many towns are being boomed, but the work is 
being put in in a quiet, healthy manner. . . . Here seems to us to be the safety-valve 
to let off the surplus steam of skilled labor at the North, which is rapidly being 
crowded to the wall and is meeting with the reduction in wages inseparable from 
the presence of an over-supply. . . . To our ambitious young men, therefore, who 
are contemplating a change, and to whom the West seems from this distance to 
offer so many allurements, we would say, Look to the Southland. For the next 
decade her development bids fair to equal that of the West in its palmiest time, and 
the man of sagacity and energy will find here a highway to success.” 

Salem is on the main line of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 60 miles west 
of Lynchburg, 264 west of Norfolk, and 240 southwest of Washington. It is the 
chartered terminus of the Valley branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which 
is partly graded from Lexington, Virginia, to Salem, 54 miles, and which will soon be 
completed to this place. Indications are also favorable for the extension of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio from Buchanan to Salem, 29 miles. A charter has been 
secured to build the Salem and Southwestern Railroad, which, when finished, will 

put the rich mineral lands of Floyd, Carroll, and other counties within easy reach. 
The extension of the Roanoke and Southern road from Winston-Salem, N. C., is 
now reckoned upon as one of the certain elements of the situation. The Norfolk 
and Western Railroad have commenced the erection of a $25,000 passenger station, 
which it is expected will later be enlarged into a union depot to provide for the 
incoming of the Baltimore and Ohio branch already spoken of. 

Thus Salem may look for an early competition in freight and passenger rates not 
possessed by any town in Virginia West of Lynchburg. The facilities for ingress 
and egress are all that could be asked for. There are six passenger, mail, and 
express trains in and out of Salem daily, and telegraph connection with all parts of 
the country. Regular summer excursion tickets good for the season are sold from 
principal points North, East, South, and West. Through Pullman ears run by 
Salem from New York, Philadelphia, and Washington to Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
Memphis, and New Orleans. Close connection is made at Bristol, Tennessee, for 
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Chattanooga, Atlanta, and all points in the South and Southwest; at Roanoke City, 
with the Shenandoah Valley Railroad for all points in the Valley, in Northern 
Virginia, Maryland, and the North and East. The dummy line, which is about com- 
pleted, puts Salem within 15 minutes’ ride of Roanoke, and will run every hour. It 
traverses the town, making entrance at the East End, going through the lmprove- 
ment Company's property, where connection will be made with a street-car line 
crossing the river and winding along the slopes up to the villa heights of the Salem 
Development Company. Even before the beginning of this road, Salem and Roan- 
oke were growing toward one another. The distance is seven miles, and, between, 
houses of all kinds are going up with marvelous rapidity. I see no reason why the 
cities should not merge in the near future, much after the fashion of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. In fact it would now seem impossible that they should not, such is 
the rush of houses toward the west of Roanoke and toward the east of Salem. 

Salem will be only three quarters of an hour from Roanoke, along a wide, hard, 
smooth, and well-graded boulevard, which, when completed, at an early day, will be 
one of the most delightful drives anywhere in the country. 

In a conversation with Vice-President Chas. G. Eddy, of the Norfolk and West- 
ern R. R. Co., on the condition of Salem, and especially with reference to its growth 
toward Roanoke, that gentleman said to the writer that the union of the two towns 
was not only probable, but it was inevitable. Mr. Eddy spoke also confidently of 
the coming of the Roanoke Southern Railroad from Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
He said it would be an accomplished fact within the next eighteen months; that the 
road had already been voted $200,000, the necessary amount to effect the terminal 
arrangement, 

Old Salem, now 75 years of age, has gone back only in one way: it has gone from 
age to youth. The newer town, under the control principally of the Salem Inmprove- 
ment Company, the Salem Development Company, and the South Salem Company, 
lies southward of the older town and on both sides of the river. Old Salem, quaint 
and peaceful under restful shade, with its substantial buildings, seems to look with 
a pride which has reinvigorated it upon its sturdy off-shoots. Roanoke College sees 
from its great grove, the modern touch that is shaping up the way all along down 
College Avenue to the new Norfolk and Western Station. On the south of the town, 
rise the swelling hills of the Improvement Company, which now command a long 
refreshing look of the Roanoke Valley, and now with gentle steps slope into a broad 
plain, extending up and down along the river. Almost opposite, on the other side of 
the river, lies the land of the South Salem Company, 300 acres, weil adapted for resi- 
dences and manufacturing plants. To the west of the South Salem Company’s 
land, on the same side of the river, runs the adjoining land of the Development 
Company. This large tract, level for a great distance on the south side of the river, 
climbs up suddenly, but gracefully enough, to heights that command a full view of 
old Salem and a side view of the spreading valley, with the Alleghanies in the back- 
ground, At your feet the land lies as level asa board, taking on new life day by 
day, as factory after factory reaches completion. The Roanoke Valley, about forty 
miles long, is nowhere more picturesque than here. It stretches more invitingly 
than the Genessee, and the eye does not feel like resting, but is coaxed on and on 
over meadows, streams, knolls and hills, mountains and crags, up to the blue sky 
which cireles the wonderful picture. 

The three companies are pushing forward every interest so persistently, that one 
is at a loss to select the feature of greatest moment. Here are groups of neat, 
modern cottages for workinen; there is a costly residence of some capitalist; there 
& $25,000 spacious solid bank-building of brick; there a $75,000 hotel of modern, 
picturesque architecture; there an iron furnace; there the site of a steel plant; 
there and there iron bridges spanning the river; there a factory with its busy buzz; 
there a railroad depot; there a summer retreat, in shaded seclusion, and there a 
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handsome public school building just completed. All around from any hill one 
may see a town forming, and though he cannot see it grow from hour to hour, it is 
no exaggeration to say that marked and steady advances may be observed from 
day to day. 

To be specific, I will mention some of the enterprises which have taken shape 
since the 11th day of last December, the date of the new town’s birth 

The Salem Furnace Company (120 tons). It is arranged for a twin furnace, and 
in all it is expected that three furnaces will be finished as early as possible To supply 
the demand for pig-iron that the coming steel plant will manufacture. 

A steam tannery, the buildings of which, with improvements, cover four acres. 

Two sash, door, blind, and building establishments (large and complete). 

The Holstein Woolen Mills ($130,000) manufactures cloth and makes it into 
clothing. 

A folding chair factory. 

The Conrad Chair Manufacturing Company; the Camden Iron Works: the 
Noyes Brick Works; the Philadelphia Brick Works and Tile Factory; the Pierpont 
Brick Works; the Gravely Foundry and Machine Works; the Salem Gas Stove 
Works, the Novelty Brick Works; a spoke, wheel and stave factory; a carriage 
factory; Nininger Son and Martin’s Brick Works, capacity 75,000 per day; car 
riage and wagon works; grain cradle works; an ice factory, a candy factory; thre 
fruit canneries; marble works, ete. The combined capital stock of these plants 
is not less than $5,000,000, and they will employ not less than 2,000 people. 

Referring to the number of hands employed, one planing mill now employs 300 
persons and has on hand $250,000 worth of work, such is the pressure upon it. The 
Flynn Wagon Works (removed from Danville, Va.) employs 75 hands, and has a 
capital of $100,000. The Holstein Woolen Mills, to be removed from Smyth County 
as soon as the new buildings are completed, will work 300 women and 100 men 
There are at work, now, 400 carpenters and brickmasons, and material cannot be 
furnished fast enough for the demand, Two chair factories employ from 40 to 50 
hands apiece, and one carriage factory 25. The tan yards employ 100 hands and 
the tin and stove works will need 200. These lists do not include huncreds of 
laborers who are busy in different portions in large squads streeting and grading 
the town, and on the water mains. 

The steel plant spoken of above will cover 60 acres, and is being pushed forward 
principally by Vice-President Charles G. Eddy and by Pennsylvania and New York 
capitalists. The plant represents $1,000,000 of capital—$250,000 of which have been 
subseribed by Salem. Besides this $250,000, Salem gave also 250 lots, valued at $400 
each. This plant, when completed, will turn out 250 tons of steel rails per day, and 
will roll out the widest sheets of any structural iron foundry in the South. 

In addition to the above are the Fitzgerald Machine Shops, with a capital of 
$25,000, and the iron to be used in all these enterprises lies in sight, three or four 
miles from the town. 

The town on the south and north side of the river will be connected not only by 
the county bridge, which now joins the Lnprovement and Development Companies, 
but also by an iron bridge over which will run the street-car line; by an iron bridge 
for dummy line; by an iron bridge joining the Improvement Company with the 
South Salem Company, and by an additional iron bridge from the Development 
Company. These bridges will cost about $8,500 each, the street-car bridge having 
already been completed. 

The water power of the river is alple for large factories, and can be used about 
every three quarters of a mile 


The population of Salem 12 months ago was about 2,500; now it is about 4,000, 


and so rapid is the influx of people that it is impossible to rent a single house in the 


place. Hence the growth of houses referred to. 
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The water supply, from an immense cool spring, which has heretofore been suffi 
cient, has to be supplemented; and the remedy is at hand in a mountain spring 
north of Salem, and also in a gushing spring half-way down the “ Twelve O'Clock 
knob,” which overlooks the town from the south. This will supply abundant water 
for all purposes, and will force a stream 200 feet higher than the highest points in 
the town. 

The new water works on the south side of the river will be completed in a few” 
weeks. 

There is an abundant supply of iron ore. Limestone abounds. Coal and coke 
ean be had in inexhaustible quantities and at reasonable prices. The mountains are 
well timbered. 

On the north, along the base of the Fort Lewis mountain, about two miles dis- 
tant at its nearest point, are soft hematite ores running for ten miles in a southwest 
course. There are also oxides of manganese and ferro-inanganese ores as well as 
Medina sandstone, easily quarried for building purposes. There are also light- 
colored plastic clays, red hematite ores, magnetic iron ores, and Trenton limestones. 

Salem is itself a health resort, and has two good hotels—Lake Spring and Hotel 
Lucerne; and it is surrounded by resorts for mineral waters, among which are the 
Roanoke Red Sulphur Springs, 10 miles away; Bromide, Arsenic, and Lithia Springs, 
16 miles distant; the Alleghany Springs, 19 miles distant, and the Blue Ridge 
Springs, about 18, 

There are two banks in Salem, the Farmers’ National Bank, capital, $75,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $40,000; and the“ Trust, Loan, and Deposit Company ” 
does a general banking business. The third bank referred to above, as now build 
ing, will start with a capital of $150,000, 

Negotiations are now progressing to locate in Salem a rolling-nill to make bar 
iron and shapes; a factory for making broad silk goods; an agricultural implement 
factory; a horse-shoe works; an electric light plant ; a knitted underwear factory, 
and a carpet factory. 

ree sites and other inducements are offered to manufacturers to locate plants, 
and factories are exempt from town taxation for five years. 

Keeping pace with Salem’s development is Roanoke College, comprising an im 
posing group of brick buildings. Some of the alumni of this college are among the 
foremost and wealthiest and most enterprising of Salem’s present citizens. But its 
thumni are seattered over the whole country for that matter. During its thirty 
seven years of existence it never had brighter outlook Last year its students were 
from all parts of the Union, and some from Indian Territory, Japan, and Mexico. 

The standard is thorough and the expenses are in keeping with the cheapness of 
everything in this plentiful region. It is presided over by a man of marked sagae- 
ity, scholarship, and, above all, tact and energy. Through his agency the college 
has recently reccived several bequests, a late one being $25,000 from a gentleman in 
New England, and it has received impetus which is bringing it strongly forward. 
Julius D. Dreher, A.M., Ph.D., is the president and is somewhat of a surprise in the 
shape of a young man’s energy with an older man’s ripeness and executive ability. 
Said Dr. Dreher: “All things seem to point to a great industrial revolution, in which 
the South will play a conspicuous part. If Horace Greeley were alive to-day, he 
would advise the young man to go South.” To this I beg to add that the values in 
the Northwest are apoplectic; the values on the Pacific Slope are shriveled; but the 
South, just on the threshold of her youth-time, is radiant with strength and bloom. 

W. E. CHRISTIAN. 
Norr.—For further information address 

J. W. PF. Allemong, President of the Salem Improvement Company ; 

A. M. Bowman, President of the Salem Development Company; or 

J.T. Crabtree, President of the South Salem Land Company, Salem, Virginia, 
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DEMOREST, GEORGIA. 


. 
In the healthy highlands. Summers never oppressive. Winters short and mild. 
Spring and autumn long and delightful. 
Malaria Unknown: Yellow Fever Impossible : 
Asthma Always Cured: 
No hay fever; Bronchial troubles always relieved. 1,600 feet above the sea. 
The finest all-the-year-round climate. 


BUSINESS. 


Fine water powers, which mills and factories are using, and plenty of room and 
power for more. Everything made of cotton, wool, or wood can be manufactured 
here as cheaply as anywhere on the American continent. 

A vein of the finest, high-grade iron ore in the South runs three miles across 
property of The Demorest Home, Mining, and Improvement Company. 

Improvements are going forward because the location is UNSURPASSED for 
health, beauty, and business 


OPPORTUNITIES. 
No new town in the United States has made as much progress, with so little 
excitement and ** booming.” 
PERPETUAL BANISHMENT OF SALOONS 


is part of the consideration of every deed, and gambling dens and brothels are in- 
cluded under the same ban. This brings the best and purest population ever gath- 
ered in anew town and has proved such a good business policy that 


INVESTMENTS 


have been and are most profitable. 
The attention of persons having a few hundreds or many thousands to invest is 
invited to the stock of this company, as a safe, reliable, and profitable investment, 


that will pay large returns. 
LOTS. 


Northern people buy lots ané build winter homes in Demorest. Southern peo- 
ple buy lots and build summer homes in Demorest. Many from both sections buy 
and build for all-the-year-round residence. 


SCENERY. 


The region abounds in beautiful woodland ‘drives, grand mountain views, rip- 
pling streams, tumbling cascades, flower bordered rivers, and magnificent and 
varied scenery. 

EDUCATION,.—Good schools all the year round. 


For further information address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING & IMPROVEMENT CO. 
DEMOREST, GEORGIA. 


Or, 282 Washington St., Room 3, Boston, Mass. 
Or, 94 La Salle St., Room 50, Chicago, III. 
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Investment Co. 
KANSAS City, Kansas, 


Places its loans in or nearthe two Kansas Citys 
on productive, profit-earning real estate 
worth two and one-half to five times the 


sum loaned. 


On this and the Company’s 


$350,000 Paid-in Capital 
its Guaranteed Mortgages and Debentures rest. 
Conservative investors and trustees looking 


for fair profit with ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 


invariably like them. 


Send for free booklet 


showing fully what they are, and how made, 





New York Manager, 
F. E. MAINE, Auburn, N. Y. 


Philaaelphia Managers, 
B. F. GLENN & SON. 





New Trans-Continental Route 


VIA CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST, PAUL 
AND NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROADS, 


Through Pullman Sleeping Cars leave Chicago | 

daily at 5.30 p.m. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Fargo, North Dakota 


“ Helena and Butte, Montana. | 
The Yellowstone Park | 
Spokane Falls and Tacoma. 


Portland, Oregon 

Best Route to Seattle, and all North Pacific 
Coast points. 

The Scenic Line to California, via Portland and | 
the Shasta Route 

Tickets on sale everywhere. 

For information apply to any Agent, or address A. | 
V. H. Carpenter, Gen’) Pass’g’r Agt., Chicago, Ill. 





RE you in search of health? THE JACKSON 
A SANATORIUM (formerly Jackson & Leffing- 
well) at Dansville, New York, is the largest hygi- 
enic establishment and most complete Health Institu- 
tion in America. Situated among the hills of the 
Genesee Valley, its pure air and water, mild climate, 
absolute freedom from malaria, it offers to invalids 
every form of remedial agency of known value. 

No change of cars from New York City. Connec- 
tion at Buffalo with all the Western roads via Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 

For Illustrated Pamphlet address either of the 
Managing Physicians, or J. Arthur Jackson, Cor. Sec’y, 

Dansville, New York, U.S. A. 
Jas. H. Jackson, M.D., 
Kate J. Jackson, M.D., 
Wa rer E. Grecory, M.D., 


» Managing Physicians. 





The Finest on Earth. The Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton R.R. is the only line running Pull- 
man’s Perfected Safety Vestibuled Trains, with 
Chair, Parlor, Sleeping, and Dining Car service 





| between Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Chicago, 
| and is the Only Line running Through Reclining 


Chair Cars between Cincinnati, Keokuk, and 
Springfield, Il. 


And the Only DIRECT LINE 


| between Cincinnati, Dayton, Lima, Toledo, 
| Detroit, the Lake Regions, and Canada. 


Through Cars Cincinnati to Mackinaw 

The road is one of the oldest in the State of Ohio, 
and the only line entering Cincinnati over twenty-five 
miles of double track, and from its past record can 
more than assure its patrons speed, comfort, and 


| safety. 


Tickets on sale everywhere, and see that they read 
C., H. & D., either in or out of Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, or Toledo. 


E. O. McCORMICK, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 





Bishops Potter, Stevens, and Rob- 


jertson; Presidents Mark Hopkins, 


Dudley, and Orton; Profs. Parker, 
Draper, and Beard ; and thousands of 
the world’s best brain workers, have 
used and recommended CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, for the 
relief of Nervous Derangements, 
Brain Weariness, Dyspepsia, and 


| Debility. 


A Brain Food from the Brain of 
the ox, a true Elixir. 


56 West 25th Street, N. Y. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 








ADVERTISING 


The 


FULL PAID CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


This company does strictly an iestment business 
and shares with investors the results of conservative 
and profitable investments. It offers a fixed income, 
large profits, and absclute security. Nearly $2.000,000 
net profits paid to investors since 1883, from Kansas 
City (Mo.) real estate investments. At the present | 
time opportunity is offered to invest in bonds, secured 
by first mortgage on one of the best office buildings 
in the West, yielding 6 per cent. guaranteed in- 
terest. A bonus of stock in the building company 
accompanies each bond. Alsoin bonds secured by first 
mortgage on residence property in and adjacent oe 
Kansas City, in the line of immediate development, | 
yielding 8 per cent. guaranteed interest These 
vonds participate in one-half the net profits and run 
five years. Send for pamphletand monthly circulars. 





Kansas City Bridge and Terminal Railway 


Six per cent. Gold Bonds, due 1919, with bonus of 
stock in the company that will yield an income in 1891. 
Central Trust Company of New York, Trustees 

2 Other choice investments not obtainable else- 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, = 


GENERAL AGENT, 
50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


50 &51Times Building, New York City. 


1 Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 


TRINIDAD. | 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, Z 





REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 
Rargains in acre property adjoining town suitable 
for plotting. A block of 2,500 acres, well located coal 
land, three horizou‘a! veins. 4, 7, and 9 feet thick 
Title perfect. Apply tor particulars. 





Investors —- uld get information 


ut First Mortgage 
investments (land and Ss TO 8% 


railway bonds) paying 


He ere YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
47aVE INT ted . . . 
, an di Interest paid on the Sts, 549,923 | 
day when due... 1.5... $12,107,576 
AGENTS WANTED upon liberal commiseina, 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTCACE CO. 
319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ELENA is the Capital of Montana, and the best 
city between Minneapolis and Portland. Sheep, 
Cattle, Lumber, Coal, lron, Lead, Gold, and 

Silver in vast quantities, make Helena and Montana 
the best place for capital and labor. Investors in Hel- 


ena real estate double their money in twelve months. 
Write for maps and cireajars 


THE WITHERBER & WHEELER REAL 
ESTATE & INVESTMENT co., 
Heléna, Montana. 





OANS a specialty, 8 per cent. net to investors 
' . « . rs. 
L Address, F. P. ouney. Appleton, Minn. | 
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DEPARTMENT. 


FISCHER 
mee ELANOS 


RENOWNED FOR 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


(10 Fifth Ave., cor. (6th esoedl 


NEW YORE CITY. 


eee. 


2NACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH se FROM A STUDY OF T! 8 MAP OF THE 
( 









MONT, { 
Tellowstone | 


Narra, HOLE 


| , WYOMING 





acted Lines East and West of the aaeeaest 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOB- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Oar to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
gas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike's Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
‘Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


—.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


YouSend Money by Mail: 


“Yes, of course. Everybody ddes at times.” 


Better take no chance of loss, 
then. Better send it by a medium 
that can be obtained without tire- 
some formality, and can be 
cashed anywhere. Bettersend 






































it so that you can get a re- ~, 
ceipt for your money from J ny 





a source of unquestioned 
responsibility, in order to 
prove payment to prop- 
er persons or secure a 
refund if lost in the 
mails. All these de- 


They 


can be had 
; atany of the 
sirable features are Denuatinacll 
the Company 
or of any of its 


secured if you 
buy an 


\merican Branch Money 
d L« 





Order Agents, who 


kK x press are located in con- 





Money venient places in all 


( rder. 





Cities, Towns and vil- 
lages reached by the 
Company. 

THEY ARE CASHED ON 

DEMAND 

by Express Agents at 15,000 
places in the United States, 
Canada and Europe, by R. R. 
Agents, Banks, ard Bankers, and 
are practically good everywhere. In- 
surance Companies, Publishers, etc., 
and every one that receives money 
by Mail prefer them to other methods 
of remittance. 


RATES: 
: Payable in United States & Canada. Payable in Europe. 
Ong Not over $ 5 Sc. Not over $10 10c, 
ey a me « * oe 
me ee 20 10c. ae 30 25¢. 
~~ = 30 I2c. oe & 40 35c. 
a7 ee 40 Isc. “e “é 5° 45¢. 
ors 50 20c. (over $50 at same rates.) 


ft 
oe 











ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Deer Park and Oakland) | | 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 Feet Above Tide- Water. 








SEASON OPENS JUNE 21ST, 1890. 





These famous mountain resorts, situated 
at the summit of the Alleghanies and di- 
rectly upon the main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of 
its splendid vestibuled express train service 
botl®east and west, and are therefore read- 
ily accessible from all parts of the country. 
All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer 
Park and Oakland during the season. 

Electric lights have been introduced 
throughout the houses and grounds; Turk- 
ish and Russian baths and large swim- 
ming pools provided for ladies and gentle- 
men; suitable grounds for lawn tennis; 
bowling alleys and billiard rooms are here ; 
jine riding and driving horses, carriages, 
mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etce., 
are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary 
adjuncts for the comfort, health or pleas- 
ure of patrons. 








Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 


LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 

CEORCE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio 

Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that date, 
either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 
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“ Colorado, rare Colorado! Yonder she rests; her head of gold 
pillowed on the Rocky Mountains ; her feet in the brown grass, 
the boundless plains for a play-ground ; she is set on a hill 
before the world, and the air is very clear, so that all may 
see her well.” —JOAQUIN MILLER. 


**T love these mountains so that, whenever I go away 
from them, I miss them all the time, and I keep seeing 
them before me all the while, just as you see the face 
of a dear friend you are separated from, . . . After 

coming over the plains, it is just like looking into 

Heaven. . . . I didn’t know there were such beautiful 
places in the world. . . . No picture can show it, and 
I suppose no words can tell it.” —‘*H. H.” (Helen Hunt 
Jackson.) : 


‘* Among the Alps such a morning is a godsend ; here 
it is almost a matter of course. Whatever effect the climate 
of the Rocky Mountain 
region may have upon 
the permanent  set- 
tlers, there is no doubt 
it 









OAQUIN MILLER, 
pee that for travelers 


is one of the most favorable in the world.” 










* € x * ” * 


“The parks and the upper valleys of the Rocky 
Mourtains offer precisely those things which the sum- 
mer tourist seeks,—pure air, lovely nights, the finest 
milk, butter, trout, and game, and a variety of min- 
eral springs. The 
summer climate 
I know; and 
I am told that 
the winter is 
equally enjoy- 
able.” — BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 












** We were lured on 
by the happy, if not 
especially appro- 
priate, name of the Garden of the Gods, through days 
of expectancy, now to be rewarded with a fullness 
seldom vouchsafed to grand and indefinite hope... . 
Never was sky so blue as that which bent above the 
Garden of the Gods ; never was sunshine so yellow ; e 
never were snow-clad peaks and quartz cliffs so daz- 
zlingly white. A scene for an artist! we cried... . 

One longs to plant Gustave Doré in the midst of that 
fantastic scene, whose greatest wonder is the vague, 
half-formed ideas, similes, suggestions, it awakens in 
every sensitive mind, and which persons try to com- 
municate to each other, only to find once more how 
inadequate is human language to represent the 

human thought. . 

‘** And so we leave Colorado, enchanted with 
what we have seen, yet reluctant as the child 
who perforce must leave the feast while any 
dainties remain untouched ... and murmer 
with Scheherezade ‘ The best remains behind.’ 

. +». No finer effect, no more impressive 

scene, is to be found among Alps or Andes, 

and so, by-and-by, the restless world will 

know.” —Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 





Bayarp TAyLor, 



































Colorado is only 58 hours from New 
York if you take the Burlington Route. 
Tickets via the Burlington Route can 
be obtained of any ticket agent of its own or connecting lines. 


P, 8, EUSTIS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, C, B, & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill, 
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Mrs. Frank LESLIE, 











{PVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Savannah Fast Freight and Passenger Line for all Points South and Southwest. 
. FLORIDA DESPATC 


From New York, 
New Pier 35, 
a. 2, 
Foot Spring St. 
EVERY 

Monday, 
Wednesday, 
Friday, 


4 and Saturday, 
STEAMSHIPS 
Kansas Gity, 
City of 
Birmingham, 

Gity of Augusta, 
Tallahassee, 
Chattahoochee, 
Nacooehee, 
Gity of Savannah. 
— 
FROM BOSTON, 
a. maswns.s. || | vf ' 


i 
fin 
aia 


. Bas RNAI ho A 
Lewis Wharf, eae ~ Pe 


et be Sire eee 
As advertised. 


STEAMSHIPS 


Gate City, 
City of Macon. 


“ 
FROM PHILD'A. 


(Passengers Tick- 
eted via Bound 
Brook Route and 
New York Line), 


Every 10 days. 
STEAMSHIP 
Dessoug. 








= 







a 


wr 
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AND WAYCROSS SHORT LIN 
Central R. R. of Ga. ; Savannah, Florida, and Western Railway. 

R. L. WALKER, Agent 0.8.58. Co., New Pier 35, N. R., New York; W.H. RHET’ 

Line, 317 Broadway, New York; RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents N. E. and Savannah 8. 8. Co. 





NE 


Elegant 
Saloons, 
Finished 
In Highly 
Polished 


AND 


Staterooms, 
Lighted 
ay 
Electricity, 
Table 
D'Hote, 
Including 
iain 
Delicacies 
a 


Northern 


AND 


Southern 
Markets, 


For particulars address 
T, G. A. Savannah Fast 


, Lewis 


Wharf, Boston ; A. D. W. SAMPSON, N, EF. Agent 306 Washington St., Boston ; W. L. JAMES, Agent O. 8.8. 


Co., 13 South 3d St., Philadelphia ; C. G. ANDERSON, Agent O, 8S. 8. Co., Savannah. 
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Hardwoods, 


Commodious 


Well-Ventilated 


en —_ 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


THE FORUM’S LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


In answer to many inquiries from attorneys-at-law with 
regard to the list of attorneys which appears in The Forum, 


we make the following explanation: 


THE names in this list are inserted for the usual advertis- 
ing rates charged by the Forum, which, for the character 
and circulation of the magazine, are exceedingly low. 

The name of no attorney is inserted which is not accom- 
panied with satisfactory references as to his standing in the 
profession. 

The list has grown beyond our expectation, and a large 
number of applications have been received to insert names 
that hitherto it has been impossible to make room for. 

As a rule, the name of only one attorney or one firm at a 
place is inserted except at Important commercial towns or 
cities, but we do not agree in any case that the name of any 
attorney or firm shall be the only one inserted at any par- 
ticular place. 

The pages containing the list are revised at the beginning 
of each volume (volumes begin with the numbers for March 
and September); and between March and September, and be- 
tween September and March, the list is unchanged. 

The list as it appears this month will, therefore, be cast 
and additions will be made in the September number of the 
Forum, after which these pages will be closed until the number 
for March, 1891. 

The FortM goes to readers who control or represent. per- 
haps larger business interests than the readers of any other 
periodical; and the evidences that have been presented of the 
utility of this list of attorneys, both to the business world and 
to the attorneys themselves, are exceedingly gratifying. 

It is necessary that applications for the insertion of names 
in this list for the next six months should be received not 


later than the 10th of August. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 


New York, July 25, 1890. 

















































CONTRIBUTORS TO RECENT NUMBERS. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 







The Forum has a larger number of authoritative contributors than any other periodical. 


ARCHDEACON F. W, FARRAR. 
Presipent Jutivs H. SEeLyE 
Prov. Jonn TYNDALL. 
BisHop F. D. HuntTineron 
Dr. J. M. Crarcor. 
Justice THomas M. CooLrey 
Presipent S. C. BarRTLettT 
Pror. Jonn STvaRT BLAckix 
Frances Power Copnrne 
Epwarp Everett Hae 
Pror. EmiLe pe LAVELEYVE 
Gen. Lorp WOLSELEY 
PRINCIPAL JAMES DONALDSON 
Bisuop J. L. SPALDING 
Presipent Timotuy Dwiant 


Pror. WituiaM T. Harris 


Rev. Dr. Howarp Crossy 
Monsicnor T. 8S. Prestron 
PRoF. ALEXANDER WINCHELL 


PRESIDENT JoHN Bascom 


Pror. J. Perer LEes.ey. 
Bisnor A. CLEVELAND CoxE 
Pror. St. GeorGe Mivart 


Presipent E. G. Rosinson 


Pror. Freperic H. Heper 


Anprew D. WHitTr 


Pror. WILLIAM CROOKES 
PRESIDENT Francis L. Patron 
Pror. C. C. Everetr 
Presipent James B. ANGELI 


Jupce Groree C. BARRETT 
JaMES PARTON 

CHANCELLOR J. H. VINCENT. 
Pror. A. P. Peanopy 


Junge Epwarp A, THoMAS 
EDWARD ATKINSON 
Dr. C. FE. Brown-Sfégvarp 
senaTor G. F. Epmunps 
Lorp BRAMWELL. 


JupGre Wiiuiam D, Kewiey. 


THE FORUM 


Davip Dup.Ley Fievp. 
Tae Marguis or Lorne. 
Taomas Harpy 
WILuiaM G 


PRoF SUMNER. 


Mason J. W. Powein 
PRESIDENT FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
GeoraEe W. CABLE 


Pror. Lester F. Warp 


Joun G. CARLISLE 

Rev. Dr. R. Heser Newton 
Pror. CHARLES A. Youna 
EpwarRD EGGLESTON 

Rev. M. J. SavaGe 
JupGe Rosert C. Prrman 
oh HIGGINSON,. 
Pror. Ricnarp T. Ery 
Epmunp Gosse 

CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER. 
W. 8. Linty. 
Rev. Dr. Cyrus HaMLin 
Pror. F. A. Marca 
W. H. MALvLock. 
Pror. Siwon Newcoms 
MoncurE D. Conway 
Pror. THEODORE GILL 
Senator Wave Hampron. 
ANDREW LANG 

Pror. H. H. Sovesen 


ELIZABETH 3TUART PHELHS 
Dr. AusTIN FLINtT 
Rev. Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Jvutia Warp Howe 
Senator W. E. CHANDLER 
Pror. Davip Swine 
Rev. Dr. Leonarp Bacon 
Eviza Lynn Linton 
Bisnop Ricwarp GiLMour 
Senator J. J. INGALLS 

| Evizapeta Capy STANTON 

| Jutes VERNE 
PUBLISHING CO., 253 
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Pror. Henry C. ApaMs 
PARK BENJAMIN 

Tae Duke oF MARLBOROUGH 
Pror. N. 8S. SHALER 
Presipent J. R. KENDRICK 
Jupes James M. Love 
Pror. G. J. RoMANgEs. z 
CarRROoLL D. WricHt. 


Prov. Artuur T. Hapiey. 
GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 
Dr. Cyrus Epson 


Senator Henry L. Dawes 


Pror. F. W 


TAUSSIG 


Gen. A. W. GREELY 


Rev. Dr. C. A. Barro. 


Ges. Henry L. Appot 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Senator SHeitay M. Cvutitom 
R. H 


PRor THURSTON. 


Juper Apion W. Tourete. 


Dr. Wittiam A. HAMMOND 


Woops PasHa 





Rev. Dr. C. H. ParRKuuRST. 
©. B. FrorTuincuam, 
GRANT ALLEN 
Rev. Dr. J. M. BocKLey 
Ricnarp H. Dana 
Pisnop F. S. CHATARD. 
Jvupce E. H. Bennett 
Pror. THomas DaviIpsoNn 
Dr. Eowarp C. SpirzKa 
Pror. NEWMAN SMYTH 
Gov. J. B. FoRAKER 
Senator J. C. S. BLacKBURN 
E. L. SODKIN 
Pror. CHARLES ELIoT Norton 
Tuomas Hvueues 

Epwarp J. Paecps 
Bisnor H. C. Potrer 


Jupee Grorce Hoapiy 


Fifth Ave., N. Y. 






VI. 
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lV 


XI 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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The }orum. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME IX. 


MARCH, 


France in 1789 and 1889, 


1890. 


FrEDERIC HARRISON 


War under New Conditions. Gen. Henry L. 
ABBOT. 

A Year of Republican Control. Senator H. L. 
DAWES. 


The Relation of Art to Truth. W 

Do the People Wish Reform ? 
Harr. 

The Specter of the Monk 
FARRAR, 


H. MALLock 
Prof. ALBERT B 


Archdeacon F. W 


Amos K. Fiske 
Judge ALBion W. Tour 


A Protest against Dogma. 
The Right To Vote 


GEE 

Western Mortgages Prof. James WILLIS 
GLEED 

The Practice of Vivisection, Carnouine E 


WHITE. 


APRIL, 1890. 


The Degradation of Our Politics. F. A. P. Bar 
NARD 
Education in Boyhood President TimoTHy 


DwiGur. 
Woman's Political Status. FRANcis Minor 
Hypnotism and Crime. Dr. J. M. CHarcot 


Secular Changes in Human Nature. FRANCES 
P. CopBe 
No Theology and New Theology. Rev. Dr 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


Newspapers and the Public 
WARNER 


CHARLES DUDLEY 


The Rights of Public Property. Rev. Dr. Wu 


LIAM Barry. 


Truth and Fraud in Spiritualism. Ricuarp 
Hopa@son 
Why the Farmer Is Not Prosperous. C. Woop 
Davis 
MAY, 1890. 
Republican Promise and Performance. Joun 


G. CARLISLE 
Canada through English Eyes, 
SMITH 
The Sufficiency of 
Rocer A. Pryor. 
Literary Criticism 


Prof. GoLDWIN 


the New Amendments 


Archdeacon F, W 
The Coinage of Silver 


FARRAR 
FREDERICK A. SAWYER 


sible Instruction in Colleges. Rev. BensaMIn 
W. Bacon 
Jury Verdicts by Majority Vote. Siamunp 


ZEISLER. 


The Naval Battle of the Future. Lieut. Brap 
LEY A. Fiske 
Woman's Intuition. Granr ALLEN 


Government by Rum-sellers, Rev. Dr. Howarp 
CROSBY 
When the Farmer Will Be Prosperous. (C 


Woop Davis 


i. 


II 


Il 
IV 


VI 


VIL. 


Vill 


IX. 


XI 


XI 


VI 


Vil 
Vill 


IX. 


X. 


JUNE, 1890. 


New England and the New Tariff Bill. 
Q. MILLs. 

Culture and Current Orthodoxy. 
J. F. BEHRENDS 

Influences. W. FE. H 


Roaer 


Rev. Dr. A 


Formative LECKY 


The Limits of Realism in Fiction. Epmunp 
GOSSsE 

Genius and Woman's Intuition. Prof. Lester 
F. WARD 

American Interests in Africa. Henry 8S. San 
FORD 


Henry CHARLES LEA. 

Encroachments of the Sea. Prof. W. J. McGee 

Public Control of the Telegraph. Bronson C. 
KEELER 


The Exhaustion 
DAVIS 


Fetichism in Politics 


of the Arable Lands. C, Woop 


Defenses Against Epidemic Diseases. Dr, Cy- 


rus Epson 


JULY, 1890. 


Jounx TYNDALL 
James FE. Mur 


Formative Influences Prof 
A Short Study of ‘“ Hamlet.”’ 
DOCH 


Obstacles to Civil-service Reform WALTER 


M. FERRIss. 


The Wages System. Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT 

\ Defense of the Veto Power EpWARD C 
MASON. 

The Art of Gerrymandering. Wa.LTrer C 
HamM 

Modern Eclipse Problems. Prof. Davip. P 
Topp 

Perplexities That Canada Would Bring. A. R 
CARMAN 


The Newspaper of the Future. Noan Brooks 


Gunpowder and Its Successors, Commander 
F. M. BARBER 
The Newer West. 


Ricuarp J. Hinton 


AUGUST, 
Prophets of Unrest. Prof 
The 


1890. 


GFOLDWIN SMITH 


Possibilities of Agriculture. Prince P 
KROPOTKIN 

Have We Two Brains « 

Brown-S&QuaRD 


The Future of Fiction 


r One? Dr. C. E 


JAMES SULLY 


Industrial Democracy Rev Dr. LYMAN 
ABBOTT 

The Pécolleté in Modern Life ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS 


Prof \ P 
Newfoundland 


Formative Influences PRABODY. 


The Discontent in DONALD 
MORRISON 
National Control of 
CHANDLER 


Elections. Senator W. E 


Are We a Frivolous People? Ropert J. Bur 


ETTE 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


Alterations and additions recently made place us in position to attend to customers more 
conveniently and more speedily. 

Our new goods for the Mid-Summer are now ready, in the greatest variety we have ever had. 

India and China Silks, from 50 cents to $1.75 per yard. Wash silks, 24 inches wide, 85 cents 
and $1.00 per yard; every thread of silk, and specially adapted for Tennis Suits and Blouse 
Waists—a most delightful material for hot weather wear. Light-Weight Woolens, Serges, Cash- 
meres, Cheviots, Ilomespuns, Flannels, Zephyrs, Challies,—fine assortments, novel in design, of 
the best qualities, and right in price. 


If you cannot come in person, write to us for what you want. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., Broadway & 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
Capital, Paid Up, $1,500,000. Assets, $7,385,000. 


Examined by and reporting to Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 


6% DEBENTURE BONDS. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS. INTEREST 
ON TOWN DEPOSITS. 


OFFICES: Kansas City, Ninth and Wyandotte Sts. New York, 239 Broadway. London, 95 Gresham St. 


9 we 


Philadelphia, Pa., 518 Walnut St Providence, 27 Custom House St. 


WALLACE A. BARTLETT, * ae ¥ i 
Principal Examiner U. 8. Patent Office, 1875-1883 ‘I H R ) = Ke 1S AC TS 
SOLICITOR OF 
mm KT Irmo 
PAL SEL IN SS, 
AMERICAN AND ForeiGy, First.—The buying capacity of the 


639 F. St., Cor. 7th, Washington, D.c. readers of the Forum is greater than of 
the readers of any other periodical. 


ANCHOR FOLDING HAMMOCK SUPPORT. Seconp.— The Commercial Forum 
Frame, cherry color; canopy, mar ee —s cloth. gives a chance for the ideal advertise- 
ajustabie oOo uneven . ° 
surface. Children can |ment, because it enables an advertiser 
swing with safety. Will 


withstand the wind |who has something worth advertising to 
Packs small for shipping 


Price support only $6. |interest the reader. To interest the 


Support with canopy,$10. 


Complete with Hammock | reader solves the whole problem. 
and Spreaders, $12. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


Cifford Mfg. Co. Turrp.—The Forum seeks only such 
Watertown, New York. ong ° 7 , 
as will interest its readers. 


TYPEWR ITE RS If you consider these three facts care- 
. 


fully, you will be able to decide whether 
Largest like establishment inthe world. First-class |" ”’ ¥ > 7 rie : . ond 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Unpreju- OF not the Forum can serve you; and, 


diced advice given on all makes. Machines sold on ;¢; ine Vv rofit, it does not 
monthly payments. Condition and title guaranteed. if it cannot bring you Ht, it i 


Any ee manufactured ee privilege to wish to tempt you to waste your money. 
examine. EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Instruction , » ; rertisi 
. book and packing box free. Wholesale prices to dealers, | Most of the money spent in advertising, 
, ‘Two(20 pp. and 40 ep) Siactrated catalogues Free. by the way, is wasted. 
EWRI (70 Broadway, New York. | ° . 
HEADQUARTERS, | 144 La Salle bt., Chicago, | 
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ERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


** A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and re-crossed the winged snow.”* 


*Snow Bound.”” WHITTIER. 
What a night to be out of doors, while you, 
perhaps, are sitting in your cheerful room ina 
perfect summer atmosphere meditating on the 
good fortune that prompted you to adopt the 


Gurney Hot-Water 
_ Heater and Radiator. 


It caine about in this way : You read our two 
educational books. 


“HOW BEST TO HEAT OUR HOMES,” and “ TESTIMONIAL COMPANION,” 


and then your good sense did the rest. We are mailing the books free to any address’ 
and assure you they are earnestly appreciated. Send for them. 


CURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY, 
MAIN OFFICE, 163 FRANKLIN ST., cor. CONGRESS, BOSTON, MASS, 
NEW YORK, 88 JOHN STREET. CHICAGO, 47 SO. CANAL STREET. 


The Economy” FLORIDA 


Combination Heaters, |*™*" Gn ena 


= 


‘= 


ATER AND ATR. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 


a 


JHSIW8VLS3S NOILVLNdSY 


19 Sizes for Steam, 14 Sizes for Hot 
Water. 15 Sizes for Soft Coal. 
POSITIVELY NON-EXPLOSIVE—ECONOMICAL 
—WILL NOT RUST OUT—WILL LAST A LIFE- 
TIME—IS SELF-FEEDING—WILL RUN FROM 
10 TO 24 HOURS WITHOUT ATTENTION. 


Send for Catalogue. | THOUSANDS and THOUSANDS in use 
J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., | RELIABLE ACENTS IN ALL THE LEADING 
Syracuse, N. Y.. U. 8. A CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
San Hedin: tan + Pelingag ie tence ” SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
or : . F 3 i . 
0 1.206 Water St. ghoston: 75 Union St.’ PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MANUF’G CO. 


Harrisburg: 1226 3d St. Toronto: -191 Queen St. SOLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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ADVERTISING VDEPARTMEN1. 


Ser G9 06" 
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ne 


AN UNFORTUNATE PITCH. 
A MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 


Copynght, 1888. by Ivars & Poxp Piaxo Co. 


I 
+ 
+ 


: . D 
Now it happened one morning, not a very (¥ ago, that a farmer by the name of set out 


—— 
I 
so 
— a 


. « 
for Boston to sell a load of ff ff f and to buy anew p. His horse had not been young very recently, 
and his 3 movement was about largo tranquillo ; but when he had gone a little more than Gus + of the 
distance, he unexpectedly took fright at a stranger who carried a large in one hand“ ‘and a } of 


ducks in the other, and rushing down a es seve, ate where the road made a $~, he upset 
ow, 


ews 
the load, throwing the farmer to the ground DP on his és joe? At first he seemed a little dazed 


row 
and somewhat off his Fe*— He got a ? into his head that an earthquake had made his load fF - 


80 want he lost his A, and that a great ground ———— made the road pitch and roll like a ship in a 


ie I= However, in a => time he recovered his consciousness in a great { f j pocoapoco. The 
t Presto 


roe 


: 2s = ° ° . raw 
stranger came up to help on E — ae and said they would have things fixed in — 


It took them but a ie to get some ; = from the fence, right up the wagon, put every Bare 7 


in place and ae them on with a ZS a—, making everything Allegro. The horse had ceased to & with 


fear, and they started again. Having reached Boston, the farmer sold his grain to a dealer in f § % gf. 


then bought a new p f at the rooms of Ivers & Pond, who do business on a large Fo 
7 


paid [% c= of the price in cash and gave af? over his own fd for the Fj: On the way back 


« - 
he did not l his ane experience, but safely reached his journey’s i 


Ben Marcato 


Tr: anst: ition can be had of Ivers & Ponv Piano Co., 183 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
The IVERS & POND PIANOS are modern, high-grade instruments, and contain valuable 
patented improvements not found in any other piano-fortes. 
If un intending purchaser, please send for our beautiful catalorue. We make it easy for 
you to deal with us wherever you live. Convenient systems for completins payments, take 
old pianos in exchange, and send piano guaranteeing satisfaction or we pay all railway freights. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.'S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
F. H. CHANDLER'S, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 187 Canal Street, New Orleans. 


G W. HERBERT'S, 18 East 17th Street, New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond. 


For Pacific Coast, KOHLER & CHASE, San Francisco, California. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


For Warming BOLTON 
Dwellings, 
Greenhouses, 

sSecoarec”” HOT. WATER 
Wrought lron. Cannot 

Crack. Vertical Circula- HEATE 

tion. No Bolted, Packed 


or Flanged Joints toLeak, 2 
42 Pearl Street, Boston. 


Brick casing prevents waste f 
of heat in cellar. 508 N. 4th Street, St. Louis. 


Detroit Heating and Lighting Co., 
88 Lake St., Chicago. Detroit, 299 Wight St. 


MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF THE 


COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. 


Furnishes Cheap, Safe, and Brilliant Light in Country Resi- 
dences, Churches, ttores, hotels, theatres, etc. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Heating of Homes a Specialty. 


TOR torwater HEATERS. 
THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, 


NORWICH, CONN. 


Isaac Corrin & Co., - - 52 Sudbury St., Boston 
STEAM ENGINEERING Co.,- - - 704 Arch St., Phila 
DEWSTOE & SCHNEIDER, 159 Seneca St., Cleveland 
WEBSTER & MEATHE,- - - 73 Shelby St., Detroit 
L. H. PRENTICE Co., - 205 Van Bure . fe Chi ago. 3 
AIRAWELACK, = < « «= « = P: wl, Minn. 

G. BALL & SON, 1537 E St. N. W., W: ae rton, D.C, 


MODERN HOUSE HEATING AT LOW COST, 


New Illustrated Manual of 100 pages now ready and mailed free. 
Dontaining full information on modern Steam and Hot Waiter 

Heating, Ventilation, etc., with valuable suggestions ‘o those 
building or Remode.ing their Heating Apparatus. Sole manufac- 


turers Agente te ab peincipal © 
of the URMAN BOILERS. Opwee ond die 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE. Address, 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO.. 25 CAYUGA ST.. GENEVA, N. Y. 


STEWART CERAMIC COMPANY, 
312 Pearl St., Cor. Peck Slip, New York, 


Sole Manufacturers under Morahan's 
Patents of 


The Celebrated 
Solid White Crockery 
Stationary Wash-Tubs. 
The only Perfect Sanitary Tubs now in existence 
== aa VERY STRONC. 
No seams to open. Absolute cleanliness secured for all time. 
“ WELL C AZED Will not absorb, leak or decay. The only Solid White Crockery Wash- Tub ever made 


yo not P:, imitations until you see the genuine “ Morahan’s Patent,” stampe the front of eve ery Tub 
Wash-board and Soap-cup included in every set. Will outlast any house 


Solid White Crockery Sinks, Comprising Butler's Pantry, Kitchen, Slop, Etc. 
Made of same material as the Tubs. Very strong, well glazed, no labor to keep clean 
LIBERAL TERMS TO THE TRADE. SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CATALOGUE 


Fine Office Furniture’ FARM, oe IDEN & ae LTRY 
eap urabie and Strong 
and FOLDING BEDS. ] RON: ag “FENG 


r taio ue. O. M. STY RON 
Fine Brass and Wire Work. & CO., Mfrs, NORFOLK, ge Phila. Branch, 3125 Market St. 
A. H. Andrews * Co.. Chicago. N. Y. Agency, 215 Greenwich St. Balto, Ag*y, 205 S. Charles St, 
76 Sth Ave., N. ¥. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


‘GABOT’ s CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


OUR STAINS HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 
TEN YEARS. 

THEY DO NOT GROW CHALKY, TURN BLACK, OR 
WASH OFF. 

THEY ARE NOT CHEAPENED WITH KEROSENE, 
BUTCONTAIN A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF CREO- 
SOTE, WHICH IS THE BEST WOOD PRESERVA- 
TIVE KNOWN 

THEY HOLD THEIR SOFT VELVETY EFFECT IN- 
DEFINITELY 
SAMPLES ON WOOD, TOGETHER WITH ILLUS- 

Mention The Forum. TRATED CATALOGUE OF CREOSOTED HOUSES 
SENT ON APPLICATION 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


"85. *S5. 


Lovell Diamond Safety. 


Diamond frame, steel drop forgings, steel tubing, 
adjustable ball bearings to all running parts, 
including pedals; suspension saddle; 
finest material money can buy, fin- 
ished in enamel and nickel. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


No better machine made at any price. 


BICYCLE CATALOGUE FREE. 


mT | John Pp. Lovell Arms Co., M’f'rs, Boston, Mass. 


DUGKER PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


Portable and ‘‘ready made’”’ houses and buildings of 
all kinds and styles supplied at short notice, 


ABSOLUTELY WEATHER AND WATER PROOF. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


DUCKER PORTABLE HOUSE COMPANY, 


‘STAR’? BUILDING, 239 Broadway, Cor. Park Place, New York. 


Headquarters in America for Music Boxes. | THE BOUND VOLUMES OF THE FORUM 


Contain diseussions of all important sub- 
| jects that have engaged publie attention 
| since it was founded (March, 1886). They 
| are bound in handsome and durable cloth, 

6 numbers to a volume (about 650 pages). 

| Volumes begin with the numbers for 

| March and September. Price per bound 

volume (post-paid), $3. Tables of contents 

|of back volumes will be sent on applica- 
$i Music Boxescan be Guaranteed without Gautechi's tion. The nine bound volumes will be 
OLDMUSIC BOXESCAREFULLY REPAIRED | Sent (post-paid) for $24. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


a oma = eee 


Seeing 
1S 
Believing. 


“ Actions a/ways speak louder than words,” 
and for this reason WILLIAMS’ SHAV- 
ING STICK is its own best advocate. It 
tells its own story—an enchanting tale to every shaver. 
Perhaps you have been using some other kind; 
found it good, too, maybe. But there are degrees of good- 
ness, and the glory of Williams’ Shaving Stick is that 
wus the BEST. 
Is it true? We certainly do not inten- 
tionally misrepresent matters. Thousands upon thou- 


ands are using it—who used other kinds before we intro- 


duced it—and //ey say it excels any ¢#ey have used, and 


are strong in their expressions of praise of it. 

But “seeing is believing,” and the 
only way for you to know about Williams’ 
Shaving Stick is to ¢ry zt yourself. 

An examination of the beautiful 
case (leatherette cover, gold-lacquered interior) 
and of the delicate rose-scented, cream-colored 
soap, and an application of the delicious, cream- 
like lather upon your face, will enable you to 
judge. Will you make this examination? 


(a If your Druggist does not have WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, we will mail you one 
neatly packed, postage paid, for 25c. in stamps. One WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK 


isenough for25oshaves. 10comfortable, refreshing shaves for ONECENT. TRY IT. 


Address The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Clastonbury, Conn., 


Makers of the famous GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 


Established half a hundred years. 


WILLIAMS? BARBERS’ SOAP, Exquisite ror TOILET use. Pound package, 40c. 
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HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


Tones the Digestive Organs, Strengthens the Nerves, Regulates the Liver, Kidneys, 


and Bowels, 


" 
erage 


adil 


a 
“— 


== 


and gives Permanent Vigor to the Enfeebled System. 


oie 
teu “U8! 
‘oer Weer 
S 
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~ 


oo 
cd 
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This reprsents One Floor of the Laboratory of the Hostetter Company. 
HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS is of great value as a PREVENTIVE of Disease, rectifying 


so many bodily irregularities, and remedying that most fruitful source of ill health 


WEAKNESS. Dyspep 


sia, Malaria, Torpidity of the Liver and Bowels, and other signs of General Debility, are soon overcome by 


this superb Corrective and Tonic 
the use of the Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. 
THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice-Pres’t. 


— 


Nie 


ee eS Pd 
oS ae a gs 


CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Deing abso- 
Jutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Ipvalids. If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 10 cents for sample cake to the importer, 

A KLIPSTEIN 52 Cedar St., New York 


CANDY, 


Gill, 1429 F. Street, | 1 Ib 
Washington, D. C 90 


THE GLUTE 


cure for Dyspepsia. Recommended by all Physicians 
KENOSHA MILLS CO., 135 Lake St., Chicago. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
‘Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
, Tea Set, Dinner 8 t, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
E GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


EXP. PAID 


2 Ibs. 3lbs 


1.50 2.25 


4 lbs 
3.00 


5 Ibs. 


3.75. 
Entire Wheat Flour, the best and 


most economical flour made, the only 


yh 


GREATAMERICAN 


The drain of vital energy during the Dog Day season 1s counteracted by 
Ask your Druggist for it and see that you get Hosretrer’s Stomacu BItrers. 


M. L. MYERS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


The Hostetter Company, Props., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


IVES 
peas 


Md x a0) me 
F v , 
ee Ps Lia eet 
@ f , 
iy | 7 An elegant dressing ex- 
} d) quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves a'l impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 
ae causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions. dieeases of the ekin, glands and murcles, aud 
guick'7 healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
‘ All Druggisis or by Mail, 50 Cents, 


RARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S GOCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which. mav save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus : 

| JAMES EPPS & GO,, HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


London, Engand. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
Ye Daintye Ladyes Please Take Notice. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


305 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


‘The RECAMIER TOILET PREPARATIONS. 


These Preparations are Famous as the ones Endorsed and Used by the 
MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN OF EVERY COUNTRY. 


RECAMIER CREAM, for Tan, Sunburn, or Pimples. 
RECAMIER BALM, a Beautifier Pure and Simple. 

RECAMIER LOTION, for Removing Moth and Freckles. 
RECAMIER POWDER, Guaranteed Pure. Will Not Make the Face Shine. 
RECAMIER SOAP, Delicate, Healing, and Pure. 


Voluntary Testimonials from Mesdames ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI, BERNHARDT, LANGTRY, POTTER, 
MODJESKA, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, and thousands of others. 


ALSO CONCENTRATED ODORS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


Scented Waters, Sachet Powders, Dentifrices. Manicure Goods and Objects of Art for 
the Toilet Table in Silver, Rare Porcelain, Ivory, &c. Sachets for Bureau Drawers, Skirts 
and Bodices of Gowns, Closet Linings, Household and Personal Linen. 

Every Requisite and Luxurious Appointment of a Gentlewoman’s Toilet. 
FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY BY DEALERS IN TOILET ARTICLES. 
Mail orders from all parts of the world promptly attended to. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS with Copies of Indorsements. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


* MOPENE = 


AND THE CaewrTe FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST . 
® INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE KIN. 








Discovered by Accident.—!» Compounpine, an incomplete mixture Was accidentally spilled o 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, free from all injurious substances, 
and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasnoresemblance whate: er 
to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose ae no scientific discovery ever attained such won 
derfulresuits. ITCANNOT FAIL. § Ifthe growth t e light, one APP ication willremove it permanently; 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may requite or more applications before 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each cnatiel cation, and without the slightestinjury 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.——MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. — 


— RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT.- - 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a prieeless boon in Modene whic 
away with shaving. Itdissoelves and de stroys the life principle of the hair, thereby rendering its fu ure 
growth an utter impossibility. and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water tothe skin. Y oung persons 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Mo 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observatio a) on receipt tof pr 
per bottle. Send money by letter, with vour full address written plainiy. Correspon te nce sa 
Postage stamps received the same ascash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS Faren 
LOCAL AND) MODENE M’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
GENERAL AGENTS Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. AS IT MAY NOT 
WANTED. Smee your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery APPEAR AGAIN 
We offer 81,000 for failure or the slightestinjury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


rarer wear | OPIUM OR MORPHINE HABIT 


salt, My 1 
ene ee eee "Paine -ssly and Permanently Cured at home. The Only Hope 
for the Opium Eater. Discovered and tested in 1868. Book 
Sent Free. Address Dr. 8. Bs COLLINS, discoverer and sole 
manufacturer, P. O. Drawer 691, Chicago, IL Formerly 
| La Porte, Ind. 


rem TE ET 
Centennial Award. HOMCOPATHIC — Catalogue and 
23 Medal and Diploma, Price Lists mailed free. Address BOERICKE & 
SH against the world. =<] se TAFEL, 1011 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 145 Grand 


B Wholesale & Retail, Old Baths Rene St., New York, or 36 E. Madison St., Chica 
St., 2 , or 36 E. } : St., go. Oldest 
Bend for Circulars. E, J, KNOWLTON, Ann Homeopathic Pharmacy. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 
ee. POPDA. 


incomparably THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 
Being very strong and nutritious Van Hou- 


ten’s Cocoa is cheaper and more 
satisfying than tea. 


EASILY DICESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


Invaluable in FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, and RAIL- 
WAY STATIONS. Inthe CAMP; on SHIPS; for WORK- 
MEN (at home and to take to their work) and in all places where a 
refresh ing and nourish ing beverage is required at a moment's notice. 


The Lancet (London): ‘“ Delicate aroma ’’—‘‘ PurRE and unmixed,” 
‘goes a long way and is really cheaper to use in the end.” 

The British Medical Journal (London): ‘It is admirable”’ 
—‘‘ flavor is perfect,’’ and ‘‘so Pure.”’ ‘‘ May with great advantage 
be largely used in public institutions as well as in private families.” 

Health (London): ‘‘None of the numerous cocoas have as yet 
equalled this inventor’s in solubility, agreeable taste, and nutritive 
qualities.” ‘It excels in all the characteristics which elevate cocoa 
to the first rank as a food.”’ 


Its purity is beyond question, 


ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp-Holland. 


Sold by all grocers of the United States. Ask for Van Houten’sandte «eno other. 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
140 TO 146 BROADWAY, N.Y. CITY. 
Assets, - - over $1,000,000.00 


pa] INSURANGE. 
Davo, FIDELIT Y.—Bonds of Suretyship for persons 
Wa 5 in positions of trust. 


: CASUALTY.—Personal Accident, Plate Glass, 
Boiler, Employer’s and Land- 
lord’s Liability. 


OFFICERS: 
WM.M. RICHARDS, President. GEO. F.SEWARD, Vice-President ROBT. J, HILLAS, Secretary. 
EDWARD L. SHAW, Asst. Sec’y. 











DIRECTORS: 








Geo S. Cor, Pres't American Exch. National Bank. Joun L. Riker, ‘ of J. L. & D. 8S. Riker. 
J.S. T. STRANAHAN, Pres't Atlantic Dock Co. Wa. H. Mae, ‘ : Pres‘t Atlantic Trust Co. 
ALEx. E. Orr, Of David Dows & Co. J. G. McCvuLioven, ‘ N. Y., L. E. & W. Ry. Co 
G. G. WiLLiaMs, Pres’t Chemical Nat'l Bank. Ww. G. Low, . Counsellor-at-Law. 
A. B. Hews, Retired Merchant. J. Rogers MAxwe.t, Pres't C. R. R. of N. J 
H. A. Hcrwavr, Commiss oner of Emigration. Ww. M. Ricuarps, President. 
J.D. VerMinyr Pres't Merchants’ Nat'l Bank. Geo. F. Sewarp, Vice-President, 






MUTUAL LIFE CONSOLS. 
The Consol Policy recently announced by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 


York combines More Advantages with 


Fewer Restrictions than any Investment 
It consolidates 








Insurance contract ever offered. 











ENDOWMENT, 
ANNUAL 


INSURANCE, 
INVESTMENT, 









INCOME. 








No other Company offers this policy. Apply 


only to Company’s nearest Agent for details. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
ROBERT A, GRANNISS, Vice-President. 
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Arrowroot or Sugar, 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
| for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


_aW. BAKER & CO.. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


RUNAWAYS |MPOSSIBLE. 


This is an absolute fact to 
those who use 


| BRITT'S AUTOMATIC SAFETY BIT. 


No Horse should te 
driven without it! 


from delighted pur- 
chasers everywhere” 
mailed on request 


Dr. L. P, BRITT, 
37 College Place 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Mm ation. It 


and 


By an automatic de- 
‘ vice controlled by the! 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Ie Absolutely Pure — 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


A are used in its prepar- 


strength of Cocoa 
mixed with 
is therefore fer 


has more 


POWDER 


Starch, Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening.strength. 
—U. S, 
17, 1889. 


Government Report, Aug. 


“HAMMOND” 
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reins, you can at once| {deal and Universal Keyboards 
close the horse’s nos-| 


trils so that 
breathe, 


nl- 
ls 


Pat, Feb. Sth, '89 


Press or Tue Pua pane = Partixe Co., 30 & 32 W. 197H Sr., N.Y. : 
“HE Composition on The Forum is done on the Thorne ae aoe 
Mcesetds Patiere, Sone 


and therefore | 
MUST STOP. 
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